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Few men have been the object, 
during their lifetime, of miore pro- 
found respect, warmer friendship, 
or more devoted attachment, than 
was Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pat- 
tick’s, Of none has the memory 
been assailed by more unmitigated 
and virulent abuse—a “low-bred 
underling,” a “ base understrapper,” 
a “lackey,” a “beggar,” a “ti- 
ger caught, chained, and starved,” 
a “humble menial,” “the most vin- 
dictive, the most despotic of men,” 
an “apostate politician,” a “ ribald 
priest,” a “ perjured lover,” “a heart 
burning with hatred against the 
whole human race, a mind stcred 
with images from the dunghill and 
the lazar-house,” “a poor wretch, 
crouching piteously towards his 
cage,” an “ outlaw,” a “ Macheath,” 
at social highway sl >a “ monster, 
gibbering “shrieks and gnashing 
imprecations against mankind.” * 
Such are a few of the expressions 
which have been bestowed by the 
most powerful pens of the present 


day—by Jeffrey, Macaulay, and 
Thackeray—on the chosen friend of 
Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot, the 
adviser of Harley and St. John in 
the days of their power, and their 
faithful and undaunted adherent in 
adversity and danger,—on the man 
who was declared by Addison to 
be “the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest 
genius of his age;” and who was 
worshipped by a ” grateful nation, as 
the first and boldest champion of 
their freedom and their rights. 

Born a posthamous child, and 
educated by the charity of an unele, 
Swift took refuge from the dis- 
turbances which threatened the 
University of Dublin in the year 
1688, at the house of his mother 
at Leicester. Much pains, with 
very little result, has been be- 
stowed on the investigation of this 
early part of Swift’s life, the real 
interest of which commences with 
his introduction to Sir William 
Temple, in the year 1689. The 
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mother of Swift was a connection 
of Lady Temple, and it was at her 
instance that he was admitted 
an inmate of the house at Sheen, 
where Temple resided previous to 
his removal to Moor Park. 

Sir William Temple was the most 
accomplished man of his day—a 
statesman, a diplomatist, and a 
scholar. Advancing age and failing 
health had caused his. retirement 
from public life; but he continued 
to be the personal friend and adviser 
of the king. 

The picture drawn by Lord Ma- 
caulay of the relation which existed 
between Temple and Swift is equally 
unjust to both, and we happen to 
have the very best evidence—the 
testimony of ‘Temple himself—to its 
falsehood. Before a year had elapsed 
from the commencement of Swift’s 
residence at Moor Park, the state of 
his health rendered it desirable that 
he should try a change of air, Sir 
Robert Southwell was then Secre- 
tary of State for Ireland ; and to him 
Sir William Temple recommended 
Swift as what now would be called 
a private secretary, in the following 
words :— 


“He was some seven years in the 
college of Dublin, and ready to take his 
degree of Master of Arts, when he was 
forced away by the desertion of that 
college upon the calamities of the 
country. Since that time he has lived 
in my house, read to me, writ for me, 
and kept all accounts, as far as my 
small occasions required. He has 
Latin and Greek, some French, writes 
a very good current hand, is very 
honest and diligent, and has good 
friends, though they have for the pre- 
sent lost their fortunes in Ireland, and 
his whole family having been long 
known to me obliged me thus far to 
take care of him.” * 


These are the words in which 
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Sir William Temple speaks of one 
whom Lord Macaulay would per- 
suade his readers was a “humble 
menial ” of “ ungainly deportment,” 
a “lackey” and a “beggar,”+ and 
whom Thackeray describes as dining 
at the servants’ table, and ‘ wearing 
a cassock which was only not a 
livery. { Swift did not remain 
Jong in Ireland. He returned to 
Moor Park. His intimacy with, 
and the confidence shown him by, 
Temple continued steadily to in- 
crease; and it was shortly after his 
return that Temple, being prevented 
by ill health from attending the king 
in person upon the occasion of his 
being consulted on the subject of 
the Triennial Bill, deputed Swift to 
the performance of that duty. It 
is impossible to suppose that had 
he been the ungainly savage he has 
been represented, he could have 
been selected by the courtly Temple 
for such an office. 

Swift remained at Moor Park 
until the year 1694, when a yearn- 
ing for independence induced him 
to leave its shelter and to enter 
into orders in Ireland. Temple 
was reluctant to part with one whom 
he had found so useful and so agree- 
able an inmate, and tried in vain 
to induce him to remain by offers 
of pecuniary advantage greater than 
he was likely to attain by leaving 
him. The love of independence 
prevailed, and Swift adhered to his 
resolution. This produced a tem- 
porary estrangement, attended by a 
circumstance which must have 
caused bitter mortification to the 
proud spirit of Swift. He was 
refused orders unless he could pro- 
duce testimonials in regard to his 
conduct during the time that had 
elapsed since he had taken his de- 
gree. This period had been passed 
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entirely under the roof of Temple, 
and to him he was consequently 
compelled to apply. After a long 
delay he wrote at last reluctantly 
requesting this bare act of justice. 

Temple’s reply was prompt aud 
generous. Swift was forthwith or- 
dained, and presented by Lord Capel, 
the then Lord-Deputy (we are dis- 
posed to think through the good 
offices of Temple), to the small living 
of Kilroot, near Carrickfergus. He 
did not long retain this preferment. 
Temple’s displeasure cooled. He 
felt the want of assistance and com- 
panionship ; and at his request, Swift 
returned to Moor Park, where he 
remained until the death of Temple, 
which he records in the following 
words: “ He died at one’ o’clock 
this morning, the 27th of January 
1698-9, and with him all that was 
good and amiable amongst men.” No 
interruption had taken place in their 
mutual attachment, and Temple made 
Swift his literary executor—a trust 
which showed the high. estimation 
with which he regarded him. 

Upon the death of Temple, Swift 
removed to London, and soon after- 
wards accompanied the Earl of 
Berkeley to Ireland as private 
secretary and chaplain. 

Disappointed of the Deanery of 
Derry (the appointment to which 
he had a just right to expect), 
Swift, in the month of February, 
1699-1700, accepted the vicarage of 
Laracor, which, with the rectory of 
Rathbiggan and the prebend of 
Dunlavin, put him in possession of 
an income of between two and three 
hundred a-year ; and this was all the 
preferment that Swift received until 
his appointment to the Deanery of 
St. Patrick. 

We visited Laracor not many 
years ago. A few miles south of 
Trim, about half-way between that 
place and Dangan Castle, the road 
crosses a small stream, fringed by a 
few ragged willows, which, from 
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their apparent age, may possibly 
have been some of those so fre- 
quently and so lovingly alluded to 
by Swift. On the left of the road, 
which rises gradually after passing 
the brook, stands the church of Lar- 
acor, a modern building, which has 
replaced the one in which Swift ad- 
dressed his congregation of ten or a 
dozen, On the opposite side is 
the ragged fragment of a broken 
wall, all that remains of the abode of 
Swift, a fitting memorial of the ruin 
of the Church he loved so well, and 
whose fate he foreshadowed with the 
same dark forebodings with which 
he predicted his own tragical end. 
The garden extended from the house 
down to the stream before men- 
tioned. The canal so often referred 
to in the Journal, and now called 
“The Dean’s Bathing-pond,”, may 
still be traced ; and a pure and spark- 
ling spring, shadowed over by an 
ash tree, bears the appropriate name 
of “Stella’s Well.” 

Anything more desolate than the 
aspect which Laracor must have 
presented to the eye of Swift, when 
he took possession of his preferment, 
it is impossible to conceive. He set 
to work at once with hearty good- 
will to fit the church for its sacred 
uses and to make the vicarage habit- 
able. It is a singular circumstance 
that whilst Swift, in his letters and 
journals, constantly refers to his 
garden, his fruit-trees, and his 
canal with its willows, we have 
been unable to find any allusion 
to the beauties of the scenery which 
was close at hand. We know few 
scenes of greater loveliness than those 
which are to be found on the banks 
of the Boyne as it flows past the 
stately castle of Trim, and the grace- 
ful remains of Newtown, down to 
the beautiful Abbey of Bective. 

After a residence of about a year 
at Laracor, Swift, in April 1701, 
returned to England; and at this 
time, as Mr, Forster says, “ his 
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public career began with his plunge 
into politics, anda visit now made 
to Esther Johnson, at Farnham, gave 
lasting influence to what remained 
of his private life.” * 

It would far exceed the limits of 
this paper to attempt even an out- 
line of the political life of Swift ; but 
we must notice in passing that his 
first essay as a political writer was 
a “Discourse on the Contests and 
Dissensions in Athens and Rome.” 
This tract was published anony- 
mously in the year 1701. The ob- 
ject of it was, in the first place, to 
expose, by argument and illustration, 
the evils consequent upon the popu- 
lar branch of the legislature obtain- 
ing an undue share of power, and the 
dangers which attend the tyranny of 
a majority; and in the second, to 
show the tendency which such a 


majority has to follow blindly some 
favourite demagogue until the tyr- 
anny of many ripens into the despot- 


ism of one. It might be the work 
of any moderate Conservative or 
sound constitutional lawyer of the 
present day; and would have been 
well adapted to the circumstances 
which arose a few years ago, when 
Mr. Gladstone, backed by a servile 
majority and a popular outcry, rode 
rough-shod over the House of Lords, 
and advised an exercise of the Royal 
proroganve unexampled since the 

evolution of 1688. 

It is upon this pamphlet (why we 
cannot understand) that Swift’s rep- 
utation for Whiggism rests. It is 
true that it suited the purpose of the 
Whigs of that day to adopt for the 
time many of the doctrines so ably 
propounded, and consequently Swift 
was much courted by the leaders of 
that party. In fact, Swift never 
was either a Whig ora Tory, but, as 
he often expressed it, thought that 
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no true lover of liberty could unite 
with the extreme Tories, and no true 
lover of the Church could join the 
extreme Whigs, Steering thus a 
middle course, he shared the fate 
which has always awaited men of 
moderate opinions. Each party in 
turn courted and caressed him; each 
in turn deserted him; and he was 
the victim of the ingratitude of both. 
Sir Walter Scott has dealt fully and 
justly with this subject. His gener- 
ous sympathy with Swift, and cor- 
dial admiration for his genius, con- 
trast strongly with the acrid ani- 
mosity of Jeffrey, the reckless vitu- 
peration of Lord Macaulay, and the 
sarcastic flippancy of Thackeray. 

The present paper must be con- 
fined to challenging the judgment 
which has been generally passed 
upon the conduct of Swift with re- 
gard to the two celebrated women 
whose memory, under the names of 
Stella and Vanessa, is eternally 
linked with his, 

Before entering upon the exam- 
ination of this part of the life of 
Swift, we must allude shortly but 
distinctly to a circumstance difficult 
to treat, but hinted at, not obscure- 
ly, by Sir Walter Scott, and which 
to us affords the key to much that 
is otherwise utterly inexplicable. 
A careful and long-continued exam- 
ination into the life and writings of 
Swift has convinced us that he was 
denied by nature any knowledge of 
that passion which lies at the root 
of the domestic affections. Capable 
of the most devoted attachment and 
the warmest friendship, he was as 
insensible to the passion of love as 
a man born blind to the beauties 
of colour, or born deaf to the charms 
of song. In the whole of his writ- 
ings not one word occurs, in the 
whole course of his life there is not 
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an act recorded, indicative of pas- 
sion. 

In judging of a charactereso ab- 
normal, we may find much that 
may be explained, much that may 
be palliated, much that may be par- 
doned, 

We must now return to the ear- 
lier part of the life of Swift, during 
his residence at Moor Park. 

One of the inmates of that house- 
hold was a little girl of six or seven 
years of age, the daughter of a widow 
lady of the name of Johnson, who 
resided there as companion to Lady 
Gifford, the sister of Sir William 
Temple. Swift at that time was 
five or six and twenty years of age, 
and upon this child all the wealth 
of suppressed affection in his na- 
ture was poured forth. He taught 
her to write; and as her mind, 
which proved to be of a superior 
order, developed, he superintended 
her education, Ile was her play- 
fellow as well as her tutor; and 
then (as Mr. Forster in his recent 
life of Swift has well shown) com- 
menced that “little language,” the 
playful prattle of childhood, which 
has become famous in the celebrated 
‘Journal to Stella.’ The care thus 
bestowed by Swift met with an .am- 
ple return. The history of the world 
contains no record of a purer or more 
devoted attachment than that with 
which Hester Johnson repaid the 
affectionate teaching of Jonathan 
Swift. 

We must ask the reader to pause 
for a moment,—to cast his eye for- 
ward over a period of forty years; 
to leave the child playing and 
prattling with her tutor by the side 
of the formal canals, or under the 
spreading beeches of Moor Park, or 
spelling out her lesson at his knee, 
—and to enter a room in the Deanery 
of St. Patrick, where “an old man, 
broken with the storms of state,” 
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sits solitary at a table and traces 
thé following words :— 


“This day being Sunday, January 
28, 1727-8, about eight o clock at night 
a servant brought me a note with an 
account of the death of the truest, most 
virtuous, and valuable friend that I, 
or perhaps any other person, ever was 
blessed with. She expired about six 
in the evening of this day; and as 
soon as I am left alone, Which is about 
eleven at night, I resolve, for my own 
satisfaction, to say something of her 
life and character.” * 


He writes on till past midnight, 
and then “his head aches, and he 
can write no more.” 


The pen is resumed on the 30th 
of January, and he goes on :— 


“‘This is the night of the funeral, 
which my sickness will not suffer me 
to attend. It is now nine at night, 
and Iam removed into another apart- 
ment, that I may not see the light in 
the church, which is just over against 
the window of my bedchamber.” 


To us these are as pathetic words 
as ever came from the heart of man; 
and the few and simple pages which 
accompany them are a higher trib- 
ute to the virtues of Stella than all 
the antithetical eloquence which 
drew tears from the audience of Mr. 


Thackery. 


On that night the mortal remains 
of Stella were placed in the grave 
which, eighteen years after, was 
opened in order that the wreck of 
that frame, which had once been 
animated by the genius of him upon 
whom she had bestowed so devoted 
and so pure a love, might be laid 
by her side. Above that tomb he 
has recorded, in burning words, his 
indignation at the baseness and in- 
gratitude of mankind,—an indig- 
nation which may well be roused 
in our own minds by the calumnies 
which have been heaped upon his 
memory. 





* Vol. xv. p. 444, —Hawkeworth’ 8 edit. 
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Having thus marked the com- 
mencement and the end of this cel- 
ebrated attachment, we shall now 
proceed to fill up the intermediate 
space with such materials as are 
afforded by'the evidence. There is 
much rubbish to be cleared away 
before we arrive at any sound foun- 
dation upon which we can rely. 

Lord Macaulay says that Swift, 
“when he had become a clergyman, 
began, after the fashion of clergy- 
men of that generation, to make 
love to a pretty waiting-maid, who 
was the chief ornament of the ser- 
vants’ hall.”* It is not our present 
business to deal with the sneer at 
the clergymen of that generation. 
It is on a par with an observation 
we once heard made to a young 
barrister at a party when he ex- 
cused himself for breaking off 
conversation by saying that his wife 
was waiting for him to take her 
home. “ What! are you married? 
I thought you lawyers never matr- 
ried till you were fifty, and then 
always married your cooks!” Stella 
was not a waiting-maid, and Swift 
never made love to her. When 
Swift went to Ireland with the 
Earl of Berkeley, Hester Johnson 
continued to reside at Moor Park 
with her mother and Lady Gifford. 
On his return to England, in 1701, 
he found that Lady Gifford was 
dead, that Mrs. Johnson had mar- 
ried a second husband, and that 
Stella (as we shall henceforth call 
her) was residing at Farnham with 
Mrs. Dingley, a lady seventeen 
years older than herself, whose name 
constantly occurs from this time 
in connection with her own. Their 
united fortunes hardly enabled them 
to live with decency and comfort in 
England; and Temple having be- 
queathed a small property in County 
Wicklow to Stella, the cost of living 
being oe and the interest of money 
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higher in Ireland than in England, 
Swift, moved by these considera- 
tions, And also, as he frankly owns, 
“very much for his own satisfac- 
tions, who had but few friends or 
acquaintances in. Ireland,” prevailed 
upon her, “ and upon her dear friend 
and companion,” to remove to Ire- 
land. 


“They complied,” says Swift, ‘‘ with 
my advice, and soon after came over ; 
but I happening to continue some 
time longer in England, they were 
much discouraged to live in Dublin, 
where they were wholly strangers. 
She was at that time about nineteen 
years old, and her person was soon dis- 
tinguished ; but the adventure looked 
so like a frolic, the censure held for 
some time as if there were a secret his- 
tory in such a removal; which, how- 
ever, soon blew off by her excellent 
conduct.””—Vol. xv. p. 446. 


The years following his taking 
possession of Laracor, until 1710, 
were passed by Swift partly i in Lon- 
don, and ps artly between Dublin and 
Laracor. When Swift was absent, 
Mrs. Dingley and Stella took up their 
abode at the Vicarage of Laracor, or 
at his lodgings in Dublin. When 
he returned, they removed to the 
residence of Dr, Raymond, the Vicar 
of Trim, or to separate lodgings. 
Sir Walter Scott says:— 


“Every exterior circumstance which 
could distinguish an union of mere 
friendship from one of a more tender 
nature was carefully observed, and the 
surprise at first excited by the settle- 
ment of Mrs. Dingley and Stella in a 
country to which they were strangers 
seems gradually to have subsided.” 
—Scott, p. 71. ‘‘This,” he adds, 
“may be considered as the _ hap- 
piest term of Swift’s life, which was 
passed in the society of Stella and 
the retreat to his willows at Laracor, 
varied by frequent excursions to Eng- 
land, and a ready reception into the 
society of the great and the learned. 
It was then he formed that invaluable 
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acquaintance with Addison, which 
party spirit afterwards cooled, though 
it could not extinguish, with Steele, 
with Arbuthnot, and with the other 
wits of the age, who used to assemble 
at Button’s coffee-house.”—P. 81. 


It was at this time too that Swift 
stamped his title to immortality by 
the publication of ‘The Tale of a 
Tub,’ 

The second of September, 1710, 
is a memorable date in the life of 
Swift. On that day he wrote from 
Chester the first of that series of 
letters (known under the name of 
The Journal to Stella), which, con- 
tinued day by day with hardly an 
intermission, form the most inte- 
resting and curious autobiographical 
record in any language. In the 
morning, before he leaves his lodg- 
ing, or in the evening, when he re- 
turns from the society of Harley or 
Bolingbroke, of Arbuthnot, Addison, 
or Prior, he notes down the occur- 
rences of the day; and with the 
same pen with which he vindicated 
the policy of Harley and St. John in 
restoring peace to [Europe, pours 
forth terms of childish endearment, 
as if he were still writing to the 
little girl who was his playfellow at 
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the Confessions of Rousseau to 
those of Mr. Joha Mill, are apt to 
be tinged by that importance of a 
man to himself, which Swift satir- 
ised in the ‘Memoirs of P. P., 
Clerk of this Parish,” The writer 
is postaring before a glass, and 
considering what the world will 
think of him.* From this fault the 
Journal to Stella is entirely free. 
It was never intended to meet any 
eyes but those of the two friends— 
for it is addressed equally to Mrs. 
Dingley as to Stella—for whom it 
was written; and it is owing toa 
piece of singular good fortune that 
it has been preserved, Swift having 
obtained a return of the letters from 
Stella when he was writing his his- 
tory of the last years of the reign of 
Queen Anne, 

The early editors of Swift man- 
gled this Journal after the most cruel 
fashion, considering the fond and 
playful expressions of the “ little 
language,” which throw so much 
light on the inner character of 
Swift, as beneath the dignity of 
biography. 

Mr. Forster has done excellent 
service by a careful collation with 
the MSS. still remaining in the 


British Museum, and restoring the 


Moor Park. Autobiographies, from 





* Mr. John Mill, in his autobiography, asserts that before he was eight years 
of age he had read in Greek, without the help of a Lexicon, Ausop’s Fables, the 
Anabasis, the whole of Herodotus, Xenophon’s Cyropedia and Memorials of So- 
crates ; part of Diogenes Laertius, part of Lucian and Isocrates, and six dialogues of 
Plato ; besides Robertson’s, Hume’s, and Gibbon’s Histories ; Watson’s Philip the 
Second ; Hooke’s Rome ; two or three volumes of a translation of Rollin’s Ancient 
History ; Langhorne’s Plutarch ; Burnett’s Own Time; the Historical Part of the 
Annual Register, up to 1788; Millar on Government ; Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical 
History ; M‘Crie’s Life of John Knox; Sewell and Rutty’s Histories of the Qua- 
kers ; Beaver’s African Memoranda ; Collins’s South Wales ; the Voyages of Anson, 
Drake, Cook, and Bougainville ; Robinson Crusoe ; the Arabian. Nights ; Cazotte’s 
Tales ; Don Quixote ; the Popular Tales ; and Brooke’s Fool of Quality. This is 
perhaps the most monstrous fabrication ever concocted by human vanity. Major 
Longbow and Baron Munchausen sink into insignificance beside it, Mr. Mill rivals 
the famous Vincent Quirino, who at the same ,age pasted up four thousand five 
hundred and sixty different theses on theology in the public schools of Rome, and 
dumbfounded his opponents ; and Alphonso Tostatus, who learned all the sciences 
and literal arts while in his nurse’s arms—to say nothing of Ferdinand de Cor- 
dova, “ who was so wise at nine, that it was thought that the Devil was in him.” 
Our readers are doubtless familiar with that famous conversation between my Father, 
my Uncle Toby, and Yorick, wherein these and other similar instances are record- 
ed. Alas ! there is no Sterne to hold up the impostors of the present day to ridicule. 
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uncorrupted text. We may take 
this opportunity of expressing our 
deep regret at the untimely eveni 
which has arrested his hand in the 
middle of a task to which he had 
devoted so large a share of time and 
labour, and of which the part he 
has been allowed to complete gives, 
in addition to the valuable materials 
which it contains, the promise of 
further contributions to the history 
of Swift of equal worth, 

Swift’s stay in England was pro- 
longed until the early part of the 
year 1713; and it was during this 
time that he became acquainted 
with a widow lady of the name of 
Vanhomrigh, who resided within a 
few doors of his lodgings. This 
lady had two daughters, the elder 
of whom, at that time about nine- 
teen years of age, has become cele- 
brated under the name of Vanessa, 
She was a girl of considerable abil- 
ity, and unhappily of warm sensi- 
bility. Swift was more than twenty 
years her senior, but he was pos- 
sessed of every quality except youth 
that was calculated to turn the head 
of an enthusiastic girl ; he was emi- 
nently handsome, he had genius 
and fame, he was flattered and ca- 
ressed by all that was great and 
noble,—was it any wonder that he 
should awaken a passionate attach- 
ment in the heart of a girl whose 
studies he superintended, and to 
whom he paid a degree of attention 
and regard which he refused to the 
highest in the land ? 

From the time of Apuleius the 
fate of the luckless intruder who, 
entering the study of a magician, 
tampers with spells he does not un- 
derstand, and evokes a power he 
cannot control, has been the com- 
mon theme of fiction. This was the 
fate of-Swift. He called up the de- 
mon, Love, and the busy devil forth- 
with took possession of the heart 
and brain of poor Vanessa, from 
whence no power of exorcism could 
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from that moment expel him. At 
what precise time Swift became 
conscious of the passion he had 
aroused it is impossible to say, but 
whenever that occurred his duty 
was clear. Knowing that it was 
impossible for him to return her 
love, he should at once, at whatever 
cost of present suffering to her or 
to himself, have broken off all inter- 
course. The only plea that can be . 
urged on his behalf for not having 
done so is his ignorance of the power 
with which he was dealing. Bitter 
has been the penalty which Swift 
has paid in consequence. When 
the full consciousness dawned upon 
him, and Vanessa announced her 
intention of removing from London 
to Ireland, he remonstrated with 
her strongly, but in vain, on the 
danger which must attend so im- 
prudent a step. She arrived in Ire- 
land in 1714, and from that time 
until her. death, in 1723, resided 


either in Dublin or at Celbridge, at 


which place she had inherited a 
small property from her father. 
The perplexities of Swift during 
these years must have been great— 
residing alone at The Deanery, with 
Vanessa in Turnstile Alley, on one 
side, and Stella, in Ormond’s Quay, 
across the Liffey, on the other. 

Less is known of this than of any 
other portion of his life; but the 
correspondence contained in the 
19th vol. of Sir Walter Scott’s edi- 
tion gives ample proofs of the vio- 
lence of the passion of Vanessa, and 
of the coldness with which it was 
met by Swift. 

It was during this period that an 
event, which has been assumed as 
a fact by most of the biographers 
of Swift, is alleged to have taken 
place; and as it is one upon which 
the charges most deeply affecting 
his character solely rest, the evi- 
dence by which it is supported 
deserves the most careful examina- 
tion. 
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It has been stated and very gener- 
ally believed that, in the year 1716, 
Swift went through the ceremony 
of marriage with Stella. As no 
change took place in their mode of 
life, as all the precautions which 
had been adopted to prevent any 
suspicion of the existence of a more 
intimate connection between them 
were still observed, the proof of 
such marriage having taken place 
must necessarily rest upon extrane- 
ous evidence, and the burden of 
that proof must lie on those who 
assert the fact. 

The charges which bear most 
heavily against Swift are,—first, 
that the brutality of his condnet 
to Vanessa upou her discovery of 
his marriage was the immediate 
cause of her death; and, secondly, 
that Stella pined and died in con- 
sequence of his cruelty in refusing 
to acknowledge her as his wife. If 
no marriage ever took place, both 
these charges necessarily fall to the 
ground, 

Before entering upon this inquiry, 
we must request the reader to bear 
constantly in mind the elementary 
axiom of the laws of evidence, that 
a story told by A acquires no addi- 
tional validity by being repeated by 
Bb, C, and D. This axiom is fre- 
quently forgotten ; and it is assumed 
that a tale must be true because it 
has been often repeated, as Mopsa 
“loved a ballad in print, because 
then she was sure it was true.” 

The marriage is said to have taken 
place in 1716. Stella died in 1728; 
Swift in 1745, The first trace of 
the report of the marriage appears 
in Lord Orrery’s ‘Remarks,’ in 
1751—thirty - five years after the 
event is said to have taken place, 
and six years after the death of the 
last. survivor. 

Lord Orrery’s statement is as 
follows :— 
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“Stella’s real name was Johnson. 
She was the daughter of Sir William 
Temple’s steward, and the concealed 
but undoubted wife of Dr. Swift. Sir 
William Temple bequeathed her in 
his will one thousand pounds, as an 
acknowledgment of her father’s faith- 
ful services. I cannot tell how long 
she remained in England, or whether 
she made more journeys than one to 
Ireland after Sir William Temple's 
death; but, if my informations are 
right, she was married to Dr. Swift in 
the year 1716, by Dr. Ashe, then Bishop 
of Clogher.” * 


We have not been able to ascer- 
tain the precise date of the com- 
mencement of Lord Orrery’s ac- 
quaintance with Swift, but it 
certainly did not begin until late 
in the life of the latter. Lord 
Orrery himself says “he was 
in the decline of life when I 
knew him ;”+ and his own statement 
shows how ill he was informed 
with regard to earlier events. 
Stella was not the daughter of Sir 
William Temple’s steward, nor 
did Temple leave her any legacy 
“in acknowledgment of her father’s 
faithful services.” It was after 
Temple’s death that Stella’s mother 
married a man of the name of Morse, 
who had been his steward. We 
shall find, as we proceed, that the 
general belief in the marriage hav- 
ing taken place rests almost en- 
tirely upon this statement of Lord 
Orrery; and we must ask, not 
only whether be had any sufficient 

round for what he stated, but 
whether he himself believed his own 
assertion, -He gives, as we have 
seen, no authority for his statement 
that Stella was the undoubted wife 
of Swift; and adds the words, “ if 
my informations are right.” 

In the month of June, in the year 
1742, at a time when Swift had 
fallen into a state of hopeless in- 
sanity, a strange circumstance is 





* Remarks, page 15. 


+ Ibid., page 3. 
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said to have occurred, as to the 
truth of which it is impossible to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion. It is stated, on the one hand, 
that Swift having refused the soli- 
citation of Dr. Francis Wilson, pre- 
bendary of Kilmactolway and rector 
of Clondalkin, to turn out Dr, 
Wynne, the sub-dean of St. Pat- 
rick, in order to give him the place, 
Dr. Wilson seized the Dean by the 
throat and beat him severely. Dr. 
Wilson, on the contrary, asserts that 
Swift, in a paroxysm of insanity, 
made a furious attack upon him, 
and that he used no violence what- 
ever, This certainly appears the 
more probable story; but the affair 
gave rise to a letter from Lord 
Orrery to Mr. Deane Swift, which is 
very material with regard to the 
subject as to which we are now in- 
quiring. Lord Orrery writes as fol- 
lows :— 


‘*While he” (Swift) “continues to 
breathe, he is an example, stronger 
and more piercing than he or any other 
divine could preach, against pride, con- 
ceit, and vain glory. Good God! Dr. 
Swift beaten, and marked with stripes 
by a beast in human shape, one Wilson. 
But he is not only an example against 
presumption and haughtiness, but in 
reality an incitement to marriage. 
Men in years ought always to secure a 
friend to take care of declining life, 
and watch narrowly as they fall the 
last minute particles of the hour-glass, 
A bachelor will seldom find among all 
his kindred so true a nurse, so faithfal 
a friend, as one tied t6 him by the 
double chain of duty and affection—a 
wife could not be banished from his 
chamber, or his unhappy hours of re- 
tirement. Nor had the Dean felt a 
blow, or wanted a companion, had he 
been married, or, in other words, had 
Stella lived.’’* 


Now this letter can bear but one 
construction. The writer assumes 
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that Swift was a bachelor, that he 
had no wife, and that he had never 
been married, but expresses his opin- 
ion that had Stella lived he prob- 
ably would have married her, It is 
important to keep the dates con- 
stantly in mind. The marriage is 
alleged to have taken place in 1716, 
The letter we have just quoted shows 
conclusively that up to 1742 Lord 
Orrery did not entertain the idea 
that any marriage had taken place. 
Swift was in a state of hopeless 
derangement. Stella had been dead 
more than fifteen years. If Lord 
Orrery knew of the marriage, it is 
impossible to suggest any reason 
for his mystifying Mr. Deane Swift 
by a false and “wholly useless as- 
sumption that Swift was a bachelor 
and had never been married. _He 
might naturally have expressed his 
regret that Swift should have failed 
to. acknowledge his marriage, but 
the letter contains no hint of the 
kind. Swift died in 1745; six 
years afterwards Lord Orrery pub- 
lished his ‘ Remarks.’ 

It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to suppose that between the time 
of writing the letter'we have referred 
to in 1742 , and the publication of 
the § Remarks,’ he had received any 
evidence of the marriage. Had he 
done so his language would have 
been very different; yet we find 
that he there asserts that Stella 
was the “ undoubted wife” of Swift. 
In these years a change had taken 
place in the feelings of Lord Orrery. 
He had treated Swift with the most 
fulsome adulation during his life, 
and immediately upon his death 
defiled his grave with the obscene 
malignity of a Yahoo, His vanity 
had been mortified by some slighting 
observations found amongst Swift’s 
papers; and he wreaked his ven- 





* Scott’s Swift, vol. xix. p. 258. We must request the reader to keep in mind, 
for reasons which will subsequently appear, that this letter was addressed to Mr. 
Deane Swift. 
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geance by heaping the foulest slan- 
ders on the man’ his intimacy with 
whom had been his only title to 
consideration, It is difficult to say 
whether malice or hypocrisy is the 
more distinguishing characteristic 
of Lord Orrery’s ‘Remarks.’ The 
book is one which might have been 
the joint production of Sir Ben- 
jamin Backbite and Dr. Cantwell, 
and has fallen into deserved con- 
tempt. Yet we shall find as we 
proceed that the main impnutations 
against Swift rest upon this most 
questionable testimony, Lord Or- 
rery’s ‘Remarks’ gave rise to Dr. 
Delany’s ‘Observations,’ published 
anonymously in 1754. Swift was 
unfortunate in the champion who 
came forward to vindicate his char- 
acter, Delany had no one quality 
that fitted him for the task, and 
he had a most holy horror of con- 
tradicting a Lord. He accepted 
Lord Orrery’s statement as to the 
marriage without giving any reaso® 
for so doing, but expressing at the 
same time the surprise which the 
conduct of Swift, in never acknow- 
ledging a wife of whom he might 
have been so justly proud, and sub- 
mitting to the comfortless and ex- 
pensive mode of life which he prac- 
tised, justly excited. This would 
have induced most persons to make 
some inquiry into the grounds of 
the statement ; but Dr. Delany not 
only passes it over, but adds what 
. would appear like a confirmation of 
it, that Swift “earnestly desired 
that she should be publicly owned 
as his wife,” which she refused, say- 
ing it was too late, and therefore 
better that they should live on as 
they had hitherto done.”* For 
this statement he gives no authority, 
and does not profess to speak from 
any knowledge of his own. 
Delany’s ‘ Observations’ were fol- 
lowed in the next year, 1755, by 
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Mr. Deane Swift’s ‘Essay on the 
Life, &e., of Dr. Jonathan Swift.’ 
After describing the precautions 
taken, by means of separate resi- 
dence and the constant presence of 
Mrs. Dingley, to prevent any impu- 
tation from arising with respect to 
the conduet of Stella, he says :— 


“In this manner the lovely Mrs. 
Johnson spent her whole life with her 
friend Mrs. Dingley, in all parties, and 
at all hours, perpetualiy at her side, 
as well before as after the sanction of 
her marriage. For that she was mar- , 
ried to Dr. Swift in or about the year 
1716 I am thoroughly persuaded, al- 
though it is certain they continued to 
live in separate houses in the same 
manner they had usually done be- 
fore.” 


He gives no reason for his belief, 
and the only fact he states—namely, 
that no change took place in their 
mode of life—would naturally lead 
to an opposite conclusion, and his 
“thorough persuasion” of the mar- 
riage is certainly inconsistent with 
his correspondence with Lord Orrery, 
before cited. 

In the Life of Swift prefixed to 
Hawksworth’s edition of his works, 
in the year 1754, the statement of 
the marriage is repeated, almost in 
the words of Lord Orrery, and no 
doubt on the authority of that very 
untrustworthy witness, to whom the 
writer constantly refers. We now 
come to Johnson, whose Life of 
Swift was published in an edition 
of British Poets about the year 
1780, and whose statement is as 
follows :— 


“Soon after (1716), in his forty- 
ninth year, he was privately married 
to Mrs. Johnson by Dr. Ashe, Bishop of 
Clogher, as Dr, Madden told me, in the 
garden. The marriage madeno change 
in their mode of life; they lived in 
separate houses as before; nor did she 
ever lodge in the Deanery but when 
Swift was seized with a fit of giddi- 
ness. ”’+ 





*Obs., p. 56. 


+ Johnson, vol, iii. p. 384. 
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He adds subsequently :— 


“In some remarks lately published 
on the life of Swift, this marriage is 
mentioned as fabulous or doubtful ; 
but alas! poor Stella, as Dr. Madden 
told me, related her melancholy story 
to Dr. Sheridan when he attended her 
as a clergyman to prepare her for death, 
and Delany mentions it, not with 
doubt, but only with regret. Swift 
never mentioned her without a 
sigh.” * 

It will be observed that John- 
son’s informant was the eccentric 
Dr. Madden who, in the eighteenth 
century, wrote and published a his- 
tory of the events which had been 
revealed to him as having taken 
place in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth, and after issuing 1000 copies 
of the work, recalled and suppressed 
890 of them! He adds to Lord 
Orrery’s statement the assertion 
that the marriage was solemnised 
“in the garden,” which certainly 
does not add to the probability of 
the story; and he asserts that Stella 
told her story to Sheridan on her 
death-bed, but he does not, as Sir 
Walter Scott has erroneously stated, 
say that he received this account 
from Sheridan himself, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that he did. 

We now come to the Life of Swift 
by Thomas Sheridan, written in the 
year 1784, forty years after the 
death of Swift. He expands the 
story somewhat, and adds that Swift 
assented to the marriage, which was 
pressed for by Stella, upon two. con- 
ditions. The first “was that they 
should continue to live separately, 
exactly in the same manner as be- 
fore ; the second, that it should be 
kept a profound secret from all the 
world, unless some urgent necessity 
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should cali for the discovery.” This 
story (which, it will be observed, is 
in distinct contradiction to that told 
by Dr. Delany, who states that Swift 
was desirous that the marriage should 
be owned) he says he derived from 
Mrs, Sican.¢ It certainly acquires 
no additional weight from her testi- 
mony. 

But at a ‘later page, when speak- 
ing of the circumstances attending 
the death of Stella, the same w riter 
makes a statement which bears, at 
first sight, the appearance of being 
trustworthy evidence, and which 
therefore deserves careful examina- 
tion. 

The following is the passage :-— 


‘*A short time before her death a 
scene passed between the Dean and 
her, an account of which Ihad from my 
Sather, and which I shall relate with 
reluctance, as it seems to bear more 
hard upon Swift’s humanity than any 
other part of his conduct in life. As 
she found her final dissolution ap- 
roach, a few days before it happened, 
in the presence of Dr. Sheridan, she ad- 
dressed Swift in the: most earnest and 
pathetic terms to grant her dying re- 
quest: That as the ceremony of mar- 
riage had passed between them, though 
for sundry considerations they had not 
cohabited in that state, in order to put 
it out of the power of slander to be 
busy with her fame after death, she ad- 
jured him by their friendship to let 
her have the satisfaction of dying at 
least, though she had not lived, his 
acknowledged wife, 

“Swift made no reply, but, turning 
on his heel, walked silently out of the 
room, nor ever saw her afterwards 
during the few days she lived.” 


A tale so strange, so utterly in- 
consistent with all ‘thati is known with 
regard to the conduct of Swift to- 
wards Stella during the whole of her 








* Johnson, vol. iii. p. 398. 


+ Mrs. Sican was the lady to whom (under the name of Psyche) the Dean ad- 


dressed the lines beginning— 


‘* At two afternoon for our Psyche inquire, 
Her tea-kettle’s on and her smock at the fire ; 
8o loitering, so active, so busy, so idle, 
Which has she most need of, a spur or a bridle ?” 
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life would require little considera- 
tion, were it not that it is said to 
have been derived from information 
given by Dr. Sheridan to his son. 
The occurrence is supposed to have 
happened in the month of January, 
1728, when the narrator was seven 
years old. At the death of Dr. 
Sheridan in 1738, Thomas Sheridan 
wasa boy of seventeen years of age. 
He tells the story: fifty-six years 
after the event, and forty-six years 
after the death of his informant. 
This alone is sufficient to war- 
rant. us in exercising extreme cau- 
tion before giving our assent to so 
improbable a tale. Is it likely that 
Pr. Sheridan would have confided 
such a secret—so deeply affecting 
the character and reputation of his 
dearest friend, who was then alive, 
for Swift survived until 1745, and 
in 1738 was still in possession of 
his faculties—to a boy? Had he 
heen guilty of such an indiscretion, 
would that boy have been the only 
person admitted to his confidence ? 
Would the story have remained 
untold for half a century? On 
the contrary, would it not have 
been the current talk of all the 
thousand tongues that were busy 
with the reputation of Swift? 
How, then, has this story arisen? 
Must it be regarded as a deliberate 
fabrication, or is there any other 
mode in which it may be accounted 
for? 

Sir Walter Scott, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Theophilus Swift, who re- 
ceived his information from Mrs. 
Whiteway,* relat. > that shortly be- 
fore the death of Stella, the Dean; 
sitting by her, held her hand and 
addressed her in the most affection- 
ate manner; that they conversed 
together in a low tone of voice, too 
low for Mrs. Whiteway, who paid 
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no attention, to hear, “but at length 
she heard the Dean say in an au- 
dible voice, ‘ Well, my dear, if you 
wish it, it shall be owned,’ to which 
Stella answered with a sigh, ‘It is 
too late.’” Mrs. Whiteway stated 
the word “marriage” was never 
mentioned. But Sir Walter Scott, 
without, as it seems, any sufficient 
reason, says, ‘‘ there can remain no 
doubt that such was the secret to be 
owned.” This assumption appears 
to us to arise from a foregone con- 
clusion. Even supposing that Mrs. 
Whiteway’s recollection of the 
words was strictly accurate, there 
might be many things to be “ owned” 
besides a marriage, and many things 
to be done with regard to which 
Stella might express her dying 
wishes to Swift, which would afford 
a very probable solution of the 
whole mystery. We fully agree 
with Sir Walter Scott in preferring 
Mrs. Whiteway’s narrative of this 
interview to that of Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan. We all know how 
strangely circumstances alter in our 
minds in the course of years, and 
how little confidence ought to be 
placed in anarrative given by a man 
of fifty-seven, of a conversation 
which, if it ever took place at all, 
must have done so before he was 
seventeen years of age, relating to 
a matter of which he has heard vari- 
ous accounts in the intervening years, 

In 1789 we come to Mr. Monk 
Berkeley’s ‘ Literary Relics.’ His 
information, as he tells us, was de- 
rived from Mrs. Hearn, the niece of 
Stella, and may therefore be fairly 
assumed to contain the family tradi- 
tion. After describing the position 
occupied by Stella in the family at 
Moor Park, she says :— 


‘Here it was that Dr. Swift first be- 
came acquainted with Stella, and com- 





* Mrs. Whiteway was a first cousin of Swift, and the kind friend and guardian - 
of his latter years; Mr. Deane Swift married her daughter by her first marriage ; 
Theophilus Swift was her grandson, the son of this daughter.—See Scott’s Life 


of Swift, p. 440, note. 
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menced that attachment which termi- 
nated in their marriage. The cause 
why that marriage was not owned to 
the world has never been thoroughly 
explained. It is the opinion, however, 
of her own family that their finances 
not being equal to the style in which 
the Dean wished to move as a married 
man, could be the only one. . 

Jt was Dr. Swift's wish at last to have 
owned his marriage; but finding her- 
self declining very fast, Stella did not 
choose to alter Her mode of life, and be- 
sides fully intended coming over to Eng- 
land to her mother.”* 


It must be observed that Mrs. 
Hearn, as well as Dr.‘Delany, states 
that it was the earnest wish of Swift 
at a period long antecedent to the 
death of Stella to declare the mar- 
riage publicly, and that it was in 
consequence of objections on the 
part of Stella that this was not done. 

This no doubt was the belief of 
Dr. Delany, and was also the family 
tradition. It is of value as showing 
that no charge of unkindness or 
Mr, 


cruelty was credited by them. 
Berkeley then copies the account of 
the marriage as related by Sheridan 
on the authority of Mrs. Sican, and 
adds, “In 1716 they were married 
by the Bishop of Clogher, who him- 


self related the circumstance to 
Bishop Berkeley, by whose relict the 
story was communicated to me.” 
With regard to this it is sufficient 
to say that Bishop Berkeley was ab- 
sent from Ireland, having been abroad 
the whole of thetime between the 
supposed marriage and the death of 
the Bishop of Clogher, who could 
not by possibility have “ related the 
circumstance to him.”{ Mrs. Sican’s 
gossip, therefore, derives no support 
from Mrs. Berkeley’s. We have 
now completed the whole of the evi- 
dence in proof of the marriage. 
The peculiar mode of life adopted 
by Stelia and Mrs. Dingley gave rise, 
as Swift himself states in the paper 
we have above referred to, to vari- 
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ous rumours, and very probably to 
that of a secret marriage. Upon 
this Lord Orrery grounds his posi- 
tive assertion that Stella was “the 
undoubted wife of Dr. Swift,” and 
gives the date of the marriage as 
1716, and Dr. Ashe as the officiat- 
ing clergyman. Dr. |Delany ac-. 
cepts it, Mr. Deane Swift repeats 
it, Dr. Hawksworth reiterates it, Dr, 
Johnson adopts it, Sheridan expands 
it, Mrs. Sican ard Mrs. Berkeley 
gossip over it—and thus it becomes 
matter of history, and affords Mr, 
Jeffrey and Lord Macaulay a subject 
for abuse of the man who was the 
terror of the Whig party a hundred 
and fifty years ago. As the tale 
passes on from hand to hand, it 
receives an addition from each nar- 
rator; though frequently such ad- 
ditions are contradictory to each 
other. As in the case of the duel 
in ‘The School for Scandal,’ no- 
body denied that Sir Peter was 
wounded; the only dispute being 
whether it was‘by “a _ sword 
through the small guts,” or “a bul- 
Iet lodged in the thorax,” when in 
walks Sir Peter alive and well. 
The duel rested on the assertion of 
Sir Benjamin Backbite—the mar- 
riage depends on that of his pro- 
totype, Lord Orrery, 

Having now traced the report 
from its origin, and given the reader 
every scrap of evidence in its sup- 
port, we might fairly ask whether 
so improbable a story could be ac- 
cepted on evidence so weak and 
contradictory. We need not, how- 
ever, stop here, for it happens that 
the negative evidence in this case, 
though it lies ina small compass, 
is unusually strong. 

In 1819, Mr. Monk Mason _pub- 
lished the first volume of a work 
entitled ‘Hibernia Antiqua et Ho- 
dierna,’ containing an account of 
the Cathedral of St, Patrick, in 








* Berkeley, Literary Woltaises, 1 “at: Kxix, 


+ Reliques, p. 36. 


¢ Bishop Berkeley’s Works, 4to, vol. i. viii. 
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which is comprised a very valuable 
and careful life of Swift. He cites 
(p. 304) the authority of “Dr, John 
Lyon, the intimate friend of Swift, 
who was entrusted with the chief 
care of him during his last illness,” 
who treats the account of the mar- 
riage as “a hearsay story very ill 
founded.” Mrs, Dingley, who was 
never separated from Stella for a 
single day from the time of their 
arrival in Dublin until the death of 
the latter._-who could not, by 
pyssibility, have been ignorant of 
the marriage had it taken place,— 
“laughed at it as an idle tale 
founded only on suspicion.” Nei- 
ther Mrs. Brent, who was the Dean’s 
housekeeper from the time he arrived 
in Ireland, nor her daughter, Mrs. 
Ridgeway, who succeeded her, ever 
believed the story. Had it been the 
fact, it is impossible that these 
parties—especially Mrs. Dingley— 
could have been ignorant of it. 
But the strongest evidence is that 
of Swift and Stella themselves. Had 
he been married to her, and had 
Sheridan, as asserted, been cognisant 
of that marriage, it is morally im- 
possible that Swift could have 
addressed to him the letters which 
he wrote during the illness of Stella 
A : aq hon * 
in August and September 1727. 
The prayers which he composed 
and read at her bedside would have 
been a monstrous and unnatural 
combination of profanity and hypo- 
crisy. The verses they addressed to 
each other on their successive birth- 
days would have been mutual in- 
sults, and the beautiful and tender 
address, on her visiting him in sick- 
ness in October 1727 (which only 
preceded her death by two months), 
a bitter mockery.+ 

We have already indicated what 
we believe to have been the reason 
for Swift never having sought a 
more intimate connection with 
Stelia. 
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The attachment of Stella was that 
of a devoted daughter or sister. She 
had known and worshipped Swift 
from her childhood, and no dream of 
passion ever troubled the pure depth 
of her love. We doubt not she 
was happy in that love. The notion 
of her pining under the unkindness 
of Swift is a fiction utterly unsup- 

orted by a single tittle of evidence. 
The Journal to Stella, which extends 
over three years, teems with proofs 
of the kindness and generosity of 
Swift. It also shows that Stella, 
so far from being lonely and seclud- 
ed in Dublin, was constantly in 
society, principally that of the 
higher rank of clergy and their 
wives—probably the best that the 
city afforded. We are not of those 
who think that marriage is absolute- 
ly essential to the happiness of a 
woman, With such pnblic ex- 
amples of voluntary celibacy as 
Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, 
the Miss Berrys, Miss Mitford, and 
many others, and the instances 
which must occur to every man, 
unless he has been singularly un- 
fortunate, of maiden aunts and 
sisters who have been the delight 
of his own circle, it would be 
absurd to maintain such a doctrine. 
The. truth was probably hit by 
the shrewd old bachelor who, 
when one of his nieces expressed 
her regret that he had never mar- 
ried, replied, “It is of no conse- 
quence, my dear, whether you 
marry or not. You are sure to 
repent whichever you do.” - 

The mode of life practised by 
Mrs, Dingley and Stella was by no 
means so inconsistent with the ordi- 
nary habits of the world as that 
which a few years later was adopted 
by Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss 
Ponsonby, when they fied from the 
world to enjoy the pleasures of mu- 
tual friendship in what was then 
the secluded valley of Llangollen. 





* Vol. xii. p. 128,—Hawksworth’s edit. 


+ Vol. vi. p. 286. 
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We hold, then, that—so far as 
Stella was concerned—the conduct 
of Swift was blameless, and we must 
now return to the history of Vanessa. 

Upon the death of Mrs, Van- 
homrigh, Vanessa and her sister _re- 
moved to Ireland, and resided, as 
we have seen, first in Dublin, and 
afterwards at Celbridge, a village 
about ten miles to the west, where 
Vanessa died, in the year 1723, 
having survived her sister about 
two years. 

Her correspondence with Swift, 
published by Sir Walter Scott, ex- 
tends from about the year 1712 up 
to the time of her death. Her 
letters are instinct with the most de- 
voted passion, and are full of re- 
proaches for his coldness. His indi- 
cate the utmost perplexity. He al- 
ternately remonstratcs, reasons, and 
scolds; he soothes and flatters. He 
adopts every device that ingenuity 
can suggest to bring her to reason. 
Two unexceptionable’ suitors make 
proposals of marriage to her. Swift 
seconds their addresses. All is in 
vain: the devouring passion still 
consumes her, and she expires, like 
the Queen of Beauty in the Eastern 
story, who died exclaiming, “I 
burn, I burn!” Through the 
whole of this most curious corre- 
spondence there is nothing from 
which it can be inferred that Swift 
ever addressed her with the lan- 
guage of a lover. She reproaches 
him with coldness and unkindness, 
but not with inconstaney; and 
there is not a single syllable in the 
whole of the correspondence that can 
give colour to Lord Orrery’s foul as- 
‘sertion, that she was “ happy in the 
thoughts of being reputed Swift’s 
concubine.”* It is difficult to ac- 
count for the virulence of Lord 
Orrery’s attack upon Vanessa; and 
it is impossible to read his remarks 
on her conduct, her character, and 
her fate, without feelings of the 
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deepest indignation and disgust. 
His account of her concluding inter- 
view with Swift is as follows :— 


‘‘Unable to sustain her weight of 
misery any longer, she writ a very ten- 
der epistle to Cadenus [Swift], insist- 
ing peremptorily upon as serious an 
answer, and an immediate acceptance 
or refusal of her as his wife. His 
reply was delivered by his own hand. 
He brought it with him when he made 
his final visit to Celbridge; and throw- 
ing down the letter upon her table, 
with great passion hastened back to 
his horse, carrying in his countenance 
the frowns of anger and indigna- 
tion.”+ 


Lord Orrery states that on open- 
ing this letter— 


** She found herself entirely discarded 
from his friendship and conversation. 
Her offers were treated with insolence 
and disdain. She met with reproaches 
instead of love, and with tyranny in- 
stead of affection.” 


It must be observed that Lord 
Orrery does not say that this letter 
contained any statement of his mar- 
riage to Stella. Indeed, the terms 
in which he speaks of it are entirely 
inconsistent with such a supposition. 

The first question which arises 
is, From what source could Lord 
Orrery have derived his informa- 
tion ? 

The account of an interview be- 
tween two persons when no third 
party was present must always be 
received with caution, The only 
person who could. have narrated the 
facts were Swift and Vanessa. It 
cannot be supposed that Swift was 
the informant, and Vanessa had been 
dead many years before Lord Orrery’s 
acquaintance with Swift began. 
When we consider the unscrupu- 
lous malice which pervades every 
page of Lord Orrery’s ‘ Remarks,’ we 
shall feel justified in disregarding 
altogether his assertion respecting 
an occurrence of which he could 
know nothing personally, and for 





* Orrery, p. 73. 


+ Ibid., p. 78. 


t Ibid., p. 79. 
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his account of which he cites no 
authority. 

Sheridan, who is followed in the 
main by Sir Walter Scott, gives a 
much more detailed and entirely 
contradictory account of this sup- 
posed interview. He says, after re- 
ferring to the correspondence which 
had taken place between Swift and 
Vanessa :— : 


“She therefore concluded that some 
reports which had just then reached 
her of his being married to Mrs. Jolin- 
son were but too well founded, and 
that this was the real obstacle to their 
union. Impatient of the torments this 
idea gave her, she determined to put 
an end to all further suspense by 
writing to Mrs. Johnson herself upon 
this head. Accordingly she sent a 
short note to her, only requesting to 
know from her whether she was mar- 
ried to the Dean or not. Mrs. John- 
son answered her in the affirmative, 
and then enclosed the note she had 
received from Miss Vanhomrigh to 
Swift. After which she immediately 
went out of town without seeing him, 
or coming to any explanation, and re- 
tired in great resentment to Mr. Ford’s 
country seat at Wood Park. 

“Nothing could possibly have ex- 
cited Swift’s indignation more than 
this imprudent step taken by Miss 
Vanhomrigh. He knew it must occa- 
sion great disturbance to Mrs. Johnson, 
and give rise to conjectures fatal to 
her peace. Her abrupt departure 
without so much as seeing him already 
showed what passed in her mind. Ex- 
asperated in the highest degree, he 
gave way to the first transports of his 
passion, and immediately rid to Cel- 
bridge. He entered the apartment 
where the unhappy lady was, mute, 
but with a countenace that spoke 
the highest resentment. She, trem- 
bling, asked him, would he not sit 
down? ‘No!’ He then flung a 
paper on the table, and immediately 
returned to his horse. 

‘““When on the abatement of her 
consternation she had the strength to 
open the paper, she found it contained 
nothing but her own note to Mrs. 
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Johnson. Despair at once seized her 
as if she had seen her death warrant : 
and such indeed it proved to be. The 
violent agitation of her mind threw 
her into a fever, which in a short time 
put a period to her existence. Swift, 
on receiving the tidings of her death, 
immediately took horse and quitted 
the town, without letting any mortal 
know to what part of the world he was 
gone.* , , Two months elapsed 
without any news of him, which occa- 
sioned no small alarm amongst his 
friends, when Dr. Sheridan received a 
letter from him to meet him at a cer- 
tain distance from Dublin.”+ 


We must examine this statement 
—which, be it remembered, was not 
made until more than sixty years 
after the event—in detail. 

We must first ask the question, 
If Stella so frankly avowed her mar- 
riage to Vanessa, how did it happen 
that it remained a secret for years 
afterwards, and that no trace what- 
ever either of the letter itself or of 
the report is to be found amongst 
the papers left by Vanessa with a 
direction to her executors for their 
publication ? 

We next come to the assertion, 
that Stella left Dublin for Wood. 
Park to show her resentment at the 
conduct of Swift. 

It is true that a visit of some 
months paid by Stella to Mr. Ford 
at Wood Park was coincident in 
point of time with the death of 
Vanessa, but the two events had 
nothing to do with cach other, 
Swift alludes to this visit in his 
letters and in the verses which he 
addressed to Stella on her return, in 
terms which are utterly inconsistent 
with the suggestion that it was occa- 
sioned by any feeling of displeasure 
on her part ; indeed it would seem 
probable from a letter, dated 11th 
May, 1723, that she was accompanied 
on the visit by Swift himself. f 





* Sheridan’s Life of Swift, p. 324. 


+ Ibid., p. 325. 


¢ “My last stage as well as my first was at Wood Park with Mr. Ford.”—Vol. 


xi. p. 226—Nichol’s edit. 
VOL, CXIX.—NO,. DCCXXVII. 
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The account of Swift’s precipitate 
flight on receiving the news of Van- 
essa’s death (which has unhappily 
been copied by Sir Walter Scott, who 
has overlooked the letters which 
prove its falsehood) is a pure fic- 
tion. 

So far from Swift’s “ quitting the 
town without letting any mortal 
know to what part of the world he 
was gone,”* or as Sir Walter Scott 
expresses it, “ retreating in an agony 
of self-reproach and remorse into 
the south of Ireland, where he spent 
two months, without the place of his 
abode being known to any one,” he 
wrote, some time before his depart- 
ure, to Mr. Cope: “I have for some 
years intended a southern journey, 
and this summer is fixed for it, and 
I hope to set out in ten days.”{ He 
then requests his correspondent to 
tell Dr. Jenny, “ who had promised 
to be his companion,” the day on 
which he intended to commence his 
journey, and speaks of his intention 
to visit the bishop at Clonfert, where, 
he says, “it is probable he may be 
by the beginning of July.” 

A few days later he speaks of his 
journey having been delayed, and 
of his intention to start on the Mon- 
-day following, and to get to Clonfert 
in five or six weeks ; and he adds, in 
reference to the visit of Stella and 
Mrs. Dingley to Wood Park: “ Your 
friend Ford keeps still.in Ireland, 
and passes the summer at his coun- 
try house with two sober Jadies of 
-his and my acquaintance.”§ 

On the 3d of August he writes 
from Clonfert to Dr. Sheridan, and 
says: “ When I leave this I shall 
make one or two short visits in my 
way to Dublin, and hope to be in 
town by the end of this month.” 

Anything more deliberate, more 
unlike the “ abiit, excessit, evasit, 
.erupit ” of Sheridan’s melodramatic 
narrative, cannot be conceived, and 
we may judge from this how little 
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faith can be placed in the rest of 
his account. 

Neither Mr. Deane Swift nor Dr, 
Delany say anything of this inter- 
view. The former expresses an 
opinion that a hopeless passion for 
Swift “was in all probability the 
remote cause ” of the death of Van- 
essa; he states that she languished 
for some years, and fell into a con- 
sumption, and “ was at last carried 
off by a fever in the year 1723, in 
the thirty-seventh year of her age.” | 
Delany intimates, on what founda- 
tion we know not, that her end was 
hastened by her having falien into 
intemperate habits. He.states also 
that he had frequent conversations 
with her executor, Dr. Berkeley, in 
regard to the letters which had 
passed between her and Swift. His 
silence as to any such occurrences 
as those relateu sixty years. after- 
wards by Thomas Sheridan is strong 
to show that they never took place. 

We consider, therefore, that we 
are justified in discarding this story 
(notwithstanding its adoption by Sir 
Walter Scott) as wholly apocryphal. 

Nevertheless, we cannot altoge- 
ther acquit Swift from blame in re- 
gard to his conduct to Vanessa. His 
ignorance of the nature of the passion 
by which she was possessed,—his 
reluctance to give pain to one whose 
only offence was her unreasonable 
attachment to himself—the strange 
concurrence of unfortunate and im- 
probable circumstances in which he 
was placed—may all fairly be plead- 
ed in extenuation of his conduct. 

We believe that we have now 
laid before the reader the whole of 
the evidence that is accessible on 
the subject: we have greatly ex- 
ceeded the limits we had proposed 
to ourselves, and must postpone to 
a future occasion an examination of 
the charges which have been made 
against Swift on other grounds than 
his conduct to Stella and Vanessa. 








* Sheridan, p. 324. 
¢ Vol. xi. p. 216,—Nichol’s edit. 


+ Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 258. 


§. Ibid., p. 225. | Ibid., p. 264. 
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SOCIETY, 


Tue philosophy which is set be- 
fore young minds in copybooks is 
generally expressed with a stern 
absoluteness which «gives it a spe- 
cial charagter of its own amongst 
the elements of teaching. 
tention of the copier is rarely dis- 
tracted from the beauty of the writ- 
ing ‘by any competitive beauty in 
the form of the thought set forth in 
it: that thought is usually stripped 
stark naked, as if it were on the 
point of tubbing; not only are no 
clothes allowed ‘to it, but it is, fur- 
thermore, deprived of all natural 
ornament whatever; its very hair 
is cut off short in order to save 
room, The result is that it is in- 


variably regarded as a scarecrow by 
all boys and girls who come in con- 


tact with it. Yet, notwithstanding 
its inveterate ugliness, it must fairly 
be acknow ledged that the literature 
of copybooks, taken as a whole, has, 
at all events, the merit of vague 
veracity ; that the sententious coagu- 
lated affirmations of which it is 
composed are tolerably correct ex- 
pressions of recognised truths ; and 
that though it would be imprudent 
to adopt them as infallible guides 
in all the accidents of life,—though 
they possess neither the unvarying 
certainty of axioms, nor the precise- 
ly contrary method of fitting them- 
selves to changing circumstances, oo 
they do deserve the degree of confi- 
dence which is habitually accorded 
to approximate truisms. It cannot 
reasonably be denied, for instance, 
that, in an ordinary way, “ Know- 
ledge is power ;” that “The Dead 
Sea i is a lake in Palestine;” or that 

vomparison forms judgment.” Of 
course it may be urged that, though 
knowledge frequently gives some 
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sort of power, it is not power in 
itself; that a sea cannot, grammati- 
cally, ‘be a lake; and that, in prac- 
tice, judgment may be acquired by 
other means than comparison. But 
still, notwithstanding all objections, 
it is just to own that, in general 
terms, and for everyday purposes, 
these allegations and their fellows 
are substantially and __ sufficiently 
exact. This being so, let us gene- 
rously forget the legitimate animo- 
sities which are awakened in us by 
the memory of the countless repeti- 
tions of them which we were once 
forced to pen, and let us revert to 
the last of these three quotations, 
and use it for our present purpose, 
“Comparison forms judgment.” 
Now, if that is a real law, the peo- 
ple who have the most abundant 
means of comparison on any given 
subject ought, necessarily, to be the 
surest judges of thatsubject. Putting 
aside all the other manners of form- 
ing an opinion, and taking this one 
by itself, comparers ought, if there 
is reality in this assertion, to be 
competent arbitrators on all the 
disputed questions to which they 
have directed their powers of com- 
parison, To take an example: we 
English live and travel abroad far 
more than any other race; we are 
in perpetual contact, in all parts of 
the earth, with all the forms which 
social existence assumes—with all 
the habits, all the fashions, all the 
shapes of conduct which varying 
moral influences and various mate- 
rial surroundings ‘have produced. 
We have had, in that way, occasions 
which may be regarded as special to 
ourselves, of closely studying the 
systems and the usages of foreign 
life, and of comparing them with 
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each other, and with those in force 
in England. If we have profit- 
ed by our opportunities, we ought, 
according to the copy - books, to 
have acquired a markedly widened 
power of estimating the true char- 
acter, the true meanings, the true 
uses of those systems and those 
usages; we ought to be far ahead 
of everybody else in our faculty 
of rightly measuring their value; 
our judgment op them ought to be 
as sound as multiplied experience 
can make it; we ought to be the 
most logical of all critics on the 
subject; our views upon it should 
be the largest, the most thoroughly 
considered, the least prejudiced that 
exist. And, more than all, our 
application of this experience at 
home should show the practical re- 
sults of comparison on so vast a 
scaie, and should enable us to 


poets to the world how admira- 


ly we English use the knowledge 
which we extract from our dealings 
with it. 

Unluckily for the credit of 
the copy-books, it does not altoge- 
ther seem that we really do all this. 
The judgment of the great majority 
of our fellow-subjects as to social 
usages, as to the organisation of 
“ society,” does not appear to reach 
the heights of applied wisdom which 
—according to the comparison the- 
ory—it might have been expected 
tc cttain: it does not show signs of 
being affected, in any conspicuous; 
degree, by our widespread and con- 
tinual contact with foreign practices 
and foreign principles of action. 
With that resolute adherence to 
our own customs which is mani- 
festly one of the great sources of our 
national strength, we continue, most 
of us, to contemplate with convinced 
contempt nearly everything that we 
see elsewhere: with the exception 
of one special category of observers, 
whose testimony we shall come to 
presently, we scarcely think of 
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judging foreign usages at all, except- 
ing to condemn them; the notion 
of fairly examining them, either on 
the spot, or by the evidence of trust- 
worthy witnesses, comes into the 
heads of very few of us indeed; the 
mass of us calmly and conscientious- 
ly deride them, without looking at 
them, as a duty which true English- 
men are bound to discharge; we 
remain anchored, stem and stern, to 
the stiff holding-ground of habit; 
we stand solidly on what we con- 
ceive to be the platform of our un- 
approachable pre-eminence. 

Let us acknowledge at once that 
there is something strong in this 
unhesitating prejudice. Though we 
might still continue to be the vigor- 
ous race we are, even if we troubled 
ourselves with curiosities as to the 
possible merits of other people, or 
with doubts as to ourselves, it is 
difficult, all the same, to deny that 
to cleave stedfastly to our ways, 
solely because we consider them to 
be “ English,” is, in itself, an ele- 
ment of English force. But, when 
we have granted that, without dis- 
cussion—when we have proclaimed 
the remarkable value, from a na- 
tional point of view, of obstinate 
fidelity to local ideas and _ local 
forms,—we find ourselves reflecting 
that, after all, the force would be 
just as sturdy, just as lasting, just 
as unifying, if it were applied to 
the steady maintenance of any other 
usages than those which actually 
exist amongst us. The usages them- 
selyes have nothing to do with the 
force that preserves them; their 
peculiar shape, whatever it be, is no 
more a source of strength to us in 
itself, than contrary forms of usage 
are a source of weakness to other 
nations: it is in the tenacity with 
which we hold to them that the 
strength is found; the habit itself 
is, nationally, of no importance. 
What we, as patriots, have to seek 
to retain is, not the habit, but the 
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tenacity, for the self-same tenacity 


- can be exercised, with the same for- 


tifying effect, in favour of any other 
habit whatever. 

It may thetefore be fairly argued 
that our actual idea of what Eng- 
lish society ought to be should not 
be necessarily regarded, like the lion 
and the unicorn, as a sacred and un- 
assailable dogma, but simply as an 
accidental theory, unessential in it- 
self, and capable of being replaced 
by any other theory, without the 
slightest damage or danger to the 
cohesive vigour of the three king- 
doms. 

If the subjeet were not approached 
with these respectful precautions, if 
the way up to it were not opened 
out by deferentially lifting aside the 
blocks of patriotic prejudice which 
encumber it, a good many people 
might indignantly protest against 
any discussion at all on a question 
which, to some eyes, is almost holy 
in its untouchableness, It may 
indeed be prudent to go further still 
in the same direction, and to sup- 
plement these preliminary consider- 
ations by the additional observation 
that, if our actual system of society 
is to be regarded as an inherent and 
indisputable part of British gran- 
deur, it would follow rationally that, 
in like manner, the systems of all 
other countries must equally be 
considered to form part of the na- 
tional splendour of those countries, 
and to constitute, in each country, 
a fetich as worthy of local adoration 
as dur own system is here. So that, 
to avoid the puzzling difficulty of 
having to recognise that the special 
system of society adopted in each 
country must necessarily be the 
only right one—in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of that country—we are 
obliged to confess, on the contrary, 
that no system whatever can be re- 
garded as altogether right. 

This last impression will in no 
way mect the views of persons who 


live in that calm conviction of su- 
periority which is so abundant and 
so sweet a fruit of ignorance; but 
it is none the less likely to be true 
because it is in contradiction with 
popular conviction. The general 
notions about society in this country 
are based upon such a total indiffer- 
ence to the rules which guide it in 
other lands, that however competent 
we may be to define what we like 
because it is “English,” scarcely 
any of us seem to be capable of 
going beyond that purely local view, 
and of judging society in its larger 
meanings, in its general characters, 
in its universal uses. If we had 
really profited, nationally, by the 
almost limitless field of social study 
which travel and facilities of obser- 
vation open out to us, we should, 
all and every one, have discovered 
by this time, directly or from each 
other, that a certain number of 
general rules apply everywhere to 
the subject. We should have 
learnt; amongst other things, that 
society is essentially a manufactured 
product of a most complex nature ; 
that all admixture of roughness and 
coarseness spoils irretrievably the 
delicate tissue of which the finished 
specimens of it are composed; that 
in order to obtain it in perfection, 
its ingredients should be sought for 
solely amongst the finer attributes 
and the brighter qualities of men 
and women. We should have discoy- 
ered that it imperatively needs the 
discreetest selection of elements, 
the adroitest handling in the spin- 
ning, the carefullest manipulation in 
the weaving. But, alas! we have 
become aware of nothing of the 
sort; the great mass of us treat so- 
ciety as if it were a raw material 
coipplete in itself, to be used un- 
trimmed as we find it, like coal or 
water; we expect it to perform its 
functions, and to reach its natural 
development, without any help 
from art; we do not seem to recog- 
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nise that it requires the incessant 
application of skill to lead it to its 
full growth. 

Yet, surely, of all the applica- 
tions to which skill can be directed, 
there is scarcely. one in which we 
have more reason for employing it 
than in the management of our 
daily contacts with each other; for 
nearly all our joys, outside our 
hearths, depend entirely on that 
management. In no other direction 
do we find a more elastic field of 
action for crafty uses of our work- 
manship; in no other do we en- 
counter the same return for labour 
or dexterity. It is in “society” 
that we are forced to seek for all 
the pleasures which lie beyond pure 
home contentments; it is in it that 
our whole external life is passed ; 
it is surely, then, worth while to 
cultivate it with close watchfulness, 
and to devote to it our experience, 
our ingenuity, our wit. 

But, true as all this may be, it 
must be added at once that the 
sort of skill required for dealing ably 
with society is so intimately “allied 
with simplicity that, in its most 
perfect realisations, the skill vanishes 
out of sight and the simplicity alone 
remains in evidence. Just as the 
very highest art is that in which 
all art is hidden, so does the very 
highest skill in social architecture 
disappear in the success which it 
creates. And as in nature, again, 
so are the completest ends attained, 
in this matter of society, without 
an appearance of an effort, without 
a symptom of a struggle. Both art 
and skill are there in unremitting 
application, but their all- -pervading 
action is lost sight of bebind the 
simple ease of the result; the en- 
tire process of construction, with its 
tools, its outlay, and its pains, re- 
mains invisible in the product. 
Such is the character of the science 
which real social artists set to work ; 
such is the secret of the end which 
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they attain. Simplicity is their 
ideal of perfection. 

Our present English system is 
not of that sort. Its springs of 
action ate for the most part violent 
and conspicuous; they glare out 
staringly amidst the effects which 
they produce; its fabric is, as the 
French say, “sewn with white 
thread ;” we see the stiches; our 
society is so generally based on 
artificial aids, it is so generally de- 
pendent on "recognisable material 
supports, that the shortest-sighted 
looker-on can, if he will, detect the 
props on which it rests; there is 
no illusion whatever about it. Its 
fundamental principle consists in 
an unceasing appeal io public aid; 
it can do scarcely anything for 
itself; it has but little inborn 
vitality or proper life; it is per- 
petually calling out for help, per- 
petually crying for fresh alms, 
perpetually entreating passers-by 
to help it to get on. In its actual 
shape our society is a pauper who 
subsists principally on organised 
charity, who has scarcely any means 
of existence of his own, who is not 
quite reduced to the workhouse, 
but who is supported mainly by 
out-door relief. Putting aside the 
special exceptions, can it be pre- 
tended that English society suffices 
to itself? Where can we discover 
in any quantity men and women 
who content themselves with each 
and who-seek for no exterior 
assistance? Is it not an almost 
universal rule amongst us that ‘our 
society is dependent on emotions 
and distractions which are, directly 
or indirectly, purchased by money? 
Is it not almost impossible to get 
people to come together at all unless 
they know that they are to be pro- 
vided with something ready-made 
to look at or something ready-made 
to do, which will save them the 
trouble of inventing anything for 
themselves? The natural result is 
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that, just as unused muscles lose 
their strength, so have the mass of 
English men and women lost their 
faculty of being “society ” to each 
other. The immense majority of 
us have no longer the power of 
comprehending that “society ” does 
not consist in games, in sports, and 
spectacles, or in purely physical 
excitements; taking us as a whole, 
we have become almost incapable 
either of intellectual efforts or of 
originality of thought in social mat- 
ters; we can barely keep up a con- 
versation, even on the purely ma- 
terial subjects which attract us. 
And, iu this, our women are even 
worse than our men, for they have 
adopted the amusements of men as 
being worthy of the admiration of 
women ; they walk with the guns, 
they bet on races, they interest them- 
selves in the sinews of their male 
acquaintances, and they call that 
“Society ”! Music, almost alone, has 
the quality of arousing a general talk 
amongst them; for it has become 
one of our prine iples of action that 
talking, stupid as it is, is, after all, 
a lesser bore than listening to music 
in a drawing-room. 

It cannot be seriously objected 
that this description of our con- 
dition is exaggerated, for not only 
can we see these things each day 
with our own eyes, in the circles 
open to our personal observation, 
but—what is almost stronger proof 
than any individual experience can 
supply —the special newspapers 
which treat social questions publish, 
nearly every week, articles in which 
our English life is depicted, with 
an overflow of evidence, as becom- 
ing more and more animal and less 
and less intelligent. To describe it 
‘in close detail by quotations from 
those newspapers would be a waste 
of words, for we all know exactly 
what it is. 

And yet the narration would not 
occupy much space, for though, in 
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some other countries, the idea ex- 
pressed by the word “society ” 

so many-faced, so elastic, so capri- 
cious that it would need pages to 
define it, in this England, on the 
contrary, it has such a marked and 
special tendency to divest itself of 
its Protean qualities, and to assume 
certain clearly defined and limited 
phases, that a few lines would suf- 
fice to enumerate its main features. 
Nationally we scarcely know and 
practise more than two of its hun- 
dred shapes; with us it is either 
physical or stupid; putting aside 
the exceptions, which exist in Eng- 
land as elsewhere, it is either a romp 
or a gloom. That definition, will, of 
course, be angrily repudiated, but 
what arguments can be seriously 
urged against its truth? We have 
never been a talking people as talk- 
ing is understood in other lands ; 
we have ceased to be, socially, an 
intellectual people (if indeed we 
ever were so); we have drifted, 
somehow, into a condition in which 
our habitual relationship with each 
other has gradually shaken off the 
sentiment of reciprocal responsibili- 
ties; we—the people of all others 
who most thoroughly comprehend 
and most practically apply the prin- 
ciple of duty in its other aspects— 
have grown indifferent and insen- 
sible to its value and its applications 
in society. Society now arouses in 
us no idea of mutual effort for the 
common good ; there is no partner- 
ship about it, no cordial association, 
no contribution to a general fund; 
all this is replaced by an unex- 
pressed but distinctly evident sen- 
timent that, as everybody pays for 
what society supplies to him, he has 
a right to his share of it without 
taking the slightest trouble about 
his neighbours. Comparison has 
not aided us to attain a higher end 
than this; but yet, at all events, it 
enables some of us to test English 
society as it is, and to measure 
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the strange errors on which it is 
based. 

The only excuse which can be 
made for us is that, notwithstanding 
all our means of judgment, we have 
not the slightest idea, nationally, 
what society ought to be. We have 
no conception whatever of the char- 
acter it represents to those who 
have studied its possible perfections. 
It is not merely, in the sense in 
which we are considering it here, 
‘‘an assemblage of men united by 
nature and by laws ;” it is not even 
“an association for mutual profit, 
pleasure, or usefulness:” it is es- 
sentially composed of “ the more cul- 
tivated portion of a community in 
its social relations and influences,” 
Its object is to extract the utmost 
mnutual satisfactions from those rela- 
tions and those influences, and its 
highest form necessarily consists in 
the attainment of those satisfactions 
with the least effort, the least ex- 
ternal aid, and the least expense, It 
seems unlikely that any reasonable 
person will deny the theoretical 
truth of that definition, however 
much it may be in antagonism with 
daily practice, and however it may 
clash with the sad reality that, in 
England, the pursuit of society is 
almost invariably attended by some 
sort of struggle and by some sort of 
money outlay. Like most of the 
other ingredients of our life at. high 
pressure, our society—taken as a 
whole—has become a fight, not 
alone in the sense of a combat up- 
wards to know bigger people than 
ourselves, but a physical contention, 
a constant rushing about, a perpet- 
ual displacement in order to buy 
feverishly in public places diversions 
which we have become incapable of 
discovering quietly at home, The 
charm of graceful sympathies, the 
fervencies of intelligent discussion, 
the brightnesses of wandering talk, 
the winning seduction of the purely 
feminine qualities of women, the 
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laughing gaiety which springs from 
itself alone and needs no outer stim- 
ulant, the tender, earnest calm of 
well-tried intimacies—these things 
have scarcely any hold upon us; 
we call them stupid. What we all 
need, whether we be men or women, 
is strong, rough excitement, ready- 
made for use, involving as little 
talking as possible and no thinking 
at all; and as we are both rich and 
muscular, we seek that excitement 
in physical efforts and expense. 

Great patterns of true social merit 
have become rare in England ; but 
still we find them in certain atmos- 
pheres congenial to their develop- 
ment. The realised conception is 
not quite lost amongst us; and 
when we do manage to get, for 
a moment, outside the noisy vul- 
garities of money, outside the self- 
assertion of vanities and strong 
limbs—when we branch off, for our 
joy, into certain houses that wise 
men and women know of—there at 
last we do discover the infinite fas- 
cinations, the gentle naturalnesses, 
the high-toned brilliancies of which 
society is composed in its theoret- 
ical and practical perfection; there 
at last. we can contemplate admir- 
ingly the image of what society 
should be. 

Look carefully at this rare Eng- 
lishman, and watch him. Mark the 
unassuming simplicity, the delicate 
tenderness, the overflow of interest 
and care for others, the deep, har- 
monious tide of words, the flashing 
of perpetually-renewed ideas, the 
unconscious pouring out of know- 
ledge, the grace of bearing, the ease 
of movement, the lordly homage to 
the women round, the blending of 
grand manner, softness, intellect, 
and worldly wisdom. Mark that 
and study it, for it is of such un- 
wonted attributes as these that true 
society is composed. 

And the perfect Englishwoman, 
the pure splendour of the feminine 
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ideal, with all the winning beauties 
of which its very highest realisa- 
tions are susceptible—we still can 
find her. We still can watch, if 
fortune favours us, the union of 
supreme aristocracy of form and 
tone, of all the imposing loveliness of 
the most majestic English type, of all 
the innate nobleness of attitude and 
motion, of allthe sovereign grandeurs, 
with the childlike naturalness which 
indifference to self can alone pro- 
duce. We still can see the gentle 
but eager sweetness, the ever-preseut 
sentiment of dignity and duty, the 
utter ignorance of frivolity and 
sham, the keen, absorbing senti- 
ment of art, the glittering handling 
of varied talk, the fond devotion of 
the mother and the wife, the thou- 
sand exalted qualities which make 
up the true woman, as women ought 
to be when she stands forward as an 
example for society. We still can 
find all this; it does exist. There 


are assuredly women amongst us 
who possess it; there are, most 
truly, men who have looked upon 
it, and who have thanked the fates 
for permitting them to reverently 


gaze. But not often. And to the 
question, “ Where?” it would be 
impertinent to give a direct reply; 
it would seem, indeed, to be almost 
like the breaking of a spell to point 
out the dwelling-places of men and 
women such as these. Yet grati- 
tude and affection, when deeply 
felt, are often stronger than discre- 
tion; and it may be that, in one 
case at least, the thankful hearts of 
those who have had the privilege 
of knowing, in any of its resting- 
spots, a certain wandering home 
which is at this moment establish- 
ed in the foremost place in India, 
will murmur an _ instinetiye an- 
swer to the repeated question, 
“ Where 2?” 

With models such as these to 
guide it, with central figures such 
as these to group itself around, 
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English society is able to attain a 
rarity of completeness which is 
special to itself, for, in such un- 
frequent cases, it joins to foreign 
radiances a splendid calm, a 
stately peacefulness, which are al- 
most proper to itself alone, or which, 
at all events, we seldom see in 
other houses than our own. How 
then is it that, possessing as we do, 
within ourselves, these most admir- 
able types of all that the very high- 
est idealisation of society can be 
imagined to attain, we leave them 
with indifference aside as if they 
had no value? There is, alas! but © 
one answer to be given to the ques- 
tion; it is, that we do not care for 
these perfections: we need other 
satisfactions than those which they 
supply ; we seek the flesh, not the 
spirit—the spirit is “slow.” 

Let us take one single illustration 
of this strange tendency ; let us ask 
ourselves how it can possibly be 
that horses have managed to acquire 
the Astonishing position which they 
occupy in English society. They 
do not come to dinner-parties or to 
balls—as yet, at Jeast—but, so far 
as the absent can be represented by 
constant thought of them, by con- 
stant reference to them, by perpetual 
discussion of their merits and de- 
fects, by unfailing interest in their 
doings, they do most certainly con- 
stitute an integral part of our social 
organisation. To say that they 
have more importance than we 
possess ourselves would be, per- 
haps, an exaggeration; but, most 
certainly, they stand on the same 
line with us, and are admitted 
by us to a place in our thougbts 
and in our daily life which is on a 
level with that which we accord to - 
all but our very dearest friends. 
And in purely masculine societies— 
in regiments for instance—ihe horse 
stands usually far above the friend, . 
and is the object of a fondness which 
is not habitually enjoyed by any 
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other creature than itself. This is, 
most certainly, not the spirit, it is 
the flesh—the flesh to which exces- 
sive money is conducting us all, as 
if we liked it. 

To change the scene, to get an- 
other idea of what society may be, 
let us turn our eyes away outside 
England for a moment; let us see 
how others deal with the same ques- 
tion; let us try to recognise the 
main elements of the theory of 
society as it presents itself elsewhere. 
But few descriptions of it exist in 
books, and even these are so incom- 
plete and patchy that little would 
be gained by quoting written evi- 
dence. ‘Testimony of another sort 
can luckily be cone’ by those 
who seek for it—the verbal testi- 
mony of the exceptional observers 
who were alluded to just now, of 
those rare wandering English men 
and women who, unlike “the heap 
of their fellows here, have really 
studied foreign life, have learnt to 
know it in its inner ways, and have 
become capable by long practice 
and careful thoughtfulness of form- 
ing and expressing an opinion on it. 
Such witnesses are found occasion- 
ally in our diplomatic service, and 
amongst the higher classes of Eng- 
lish who have lived for years abroad. 
Their attestations will not, perhaps, 
have much value in the eyes of the 
true British enthusiast who believes 
as a matter of revealed faith that 
anything English is necessarily su- 
perior to everything foreign; but 
to the less prejudiced and more in- 
quiring portion of the community 
they ought to present a case which 
has at least a character of proba- 
bility. It may be objected, of 
. course, that those attestations are 
not correctly stated here, and that 
no proof of them is supplied. To 
that objection no answer can be 
.given, excepting, perhaps, that 
amongst the readers of Maga a good 
many persons will be found who 
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are themselves in a position to re- 
cognise the fairness and the ac- 
curacy of the statements adduced. 

The two great features which 
strike English observers on the Con- 
tinent are, firstly, that, without dis- 
tinction of countries, society is 
everywhere a co-operative arrange- 
ment in which everybody coutri- 
butes, according to his power, to 
the common end; secondly, that 
that end is attained almost ex- 
clusively by the use of personal 
capacities, with scarcely any utilisa- 
tion or annexation of material ad- 
juncts. Let us try to define this 
clearly, for it is the basis of the 
entire situation. 

The want of money, which, in 
comparison with ourselves, is so 
universal throughout the Continent, 
does not permit foreigners to em- 
ploy expensive amusements ; taking 
them as a whole, and excluding the 
relatively limited classes which, by 
exception, are able to purchase 
diversions for cash, it is evident 
that they are obliged, by sheer 
necessity, to create for themselves 
a system of social relationship in 
which the absence of all external 
distractions which involve outlay 
is compensated by a constant sup- 
ply of gratifications produced by 
the combined personal efferts of all 
the members of each social group. 
As no foundation is supplied from 
the outside, the basis has to be cre- 
ated within ; consequently, being 
driven to it, most foreigners have 
learnt not only how to create that 
basis, but also to be content with 
it when they have got it. And 
from these two conditions has re- 
sulted, naturally, a third — the 
gradual working up, on this basis, 
of the best superstructure which 
can be established on it, so as to 
render the general result more and 
more attractive to those who, for 
want of all other means of action, 
are exclusively dependent on it. 
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That result habitually consists in 
conversation, and nothing else, but 
in conversation which is so gay and 
cheery that it often supplies the 
listeners with a .pleasanter enter- 
tainment than they could get out- 
side by paying for it. Of course 
there are stupid people all about 
the Continent; of course there are 
crowds of men and women there 
who cannot speak at all; of course 
we do not pretend that bright laugh- 
ing talk is universal ; but we do most 
certainly assert, or ‘the evidence of 
many fair observers, that there is 
enough of social eloquence in Euro- 
.pean countries to justify the state- 
ment that eloquence is the rule and 
stupidity the exception. We do 
not argue that conversation has 
been adopted mainly in other lands 
as the customary occupation of 
society, solely because foreigners 
have discovered that intellectual 
satisfactions are superior, in quality 
or quantity, to material content- 
ments; and even if that explana- 
tion of their motives could be sup- 
ported in theory (which is very 
doubtful), there would still remain 
the fact that their conversation is 
not invariably intellectual, and that 
a good deal of it, on the contrary, 
is mere frothy babble. But what 
does seem to lie beyond denial is 
that, by long practice and by a 
singularly keen appreciation of the 
capacities of conversation as an 
always ready source of pleasure, the 
best amongst them really have suc- 
ceeded in bestowing upon talk a 
brilliancy, a joy fulness, and a charm 
of which we have not the very 
faintest notion here. Like most 
other potentialities, this one has 
grown with use and exercise; it 
has now attained a vigour of devel- 
opment which, in its highest mani- 
festations, astonishes inexperienced 
beholders. And, what is perhaps 
still more striking, there is no 
jealousy, no envy, on the part of 
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those who offer least to the general 
fund against those who offer most, 
As each one subscribes according to 
his power, the widow is not ashamed 
of her mite ; she does her little best, 
and if others do more and better, 
she has, at all events, the satisfac- 
tion of participating in the feast 
which they supply. And, be it 
once more repeated, in this inequal- 
ity of contributions there is abso- 
lutely nothing which is in any way 
analogous to our English system of 
borrowing from outlying and non- 
personal sources: the disparity of 
gifts is ail interior; it is limited in 
its action to those who work to- 
gether as associates; they borrow 
from each other, between them- 
selves, but they never think of 
looking beyond their circle for satis- 
factions additional to those which 
they find within it. The varying 
values of their respective donations 
to the mutual purse supply them 
with no motives for seeking set-offs 
elsewhere for the insufficiencies of 
the poorer members of the group ; 
the whole is accepted as constitut- 
ing, in itself, an adequate satisfac- 
tion for all the parts; and, at the 
worst, if any of the individuals who 
compose the parts imagine that they 
offer too much and receive too little, 
it is cpen to them to go off else- 
where in order to obtain for them- 
selves, with other allies, an equality 
of receipts and payments. They 
seldom adopt this alternative, how- 
ever; the rule is, that everybody 
rests content with a situation which, 
as Plato said of Democracy, “ gives 
equal rights to unequal persons.” 
This being, generally, the funda- 
mental condition of educated Con- 
tinental society, it follows, almost 
necessarily, that signs of effort can 
scarcely be detected in it. It is 
true that each one does his very 
best; but as each one knows that 
what he does will be accepted by 
his associates as suflicient, no mo- 
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tive exists for seeking effects which 
lie beyond his individual power. 
The idea of resorting to extraneous 
causes of amusement occurs to no 
one, for, as every one is relatively 
poor, the example of spending 
money for social satisfaction could 
not possibly be followed by all the 
members of a group, even if any one 
of them had the bad taste to offer 
it. It is, then, in the want of money 
(as we understand money here) that 
we must seek the origin and ex- 
planation of the system of social 
organisation which prevails genc- 
rally throughout the Continent. 
Its brilliancy, its- self-containing 
perfectness, its gaiety, its simplicity, 
are, in reality, the fruit of an ad- 
mirably useful poverty which, by 
excluding the dangerous and mis- 
leading influences of much money, 
confines ambitions to a form attain- 
able by personal skill alone, with 
no admixture of purchased stimu- 
lants. Foreign society, regarded as 
a whole, is like Robinson Crusoe on 
his island; it is forced to do every- 
thing for itself; and as nothing is 


ever done for us by hired aid as’ 


completely as we can do it ourselves, 
the result is that, with long prac- 
tice -and experience to guide it, 
society has become able to extract 
from the simplest and most ordinary 
sources a quantity and a quality of 
satisfaction which seems, whichever 
way we look at the matter, to ap- 
proach very closely to perfection. 
There is, however, one other 
cause than want of money in all 
this; there is common-sense as well. 
There is a practical appreciation of 
relative values; a wise measuring 
of results ; a thoughtful recognition 
not only of the character and the 
degree, but alse of the reality of 
the pleasure created. No average 
Frenchman—taking a Frenchman 
as the typical representative of the 
idea which we are discussing— 
would consent to exchange his 
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cheap social joys for others which 
would cost money and _ require 
physical effort. He would decline 
to admit that either money or 
muscle can possibly become, under 
any circumstances whatever, ele- 
ments of “society ;” he would ac- 
knowledge that both of them have 
their merits, in their place ; but he 
would deny that that place can be 
in “ society.” 

Of course the fast people of the 
Continent are not counted here, 
What is said refers not to the rare 
exceptions but to the mass—to the 
great social groups composed of the 
vast majority of the upper and: 
middle classes, not to those few 
outlying menibers who set up special 
systems, for themselves. Questions 
of this sort must be judged asa 
whole, 

The social contrast between Con- 
tinental Europeans and ourselves 
may be said, generally, to spring not 
from any special differences of capa- 
city—for we may surely indulge the 
belief that we are as capable as other 
people, and that we need only prac- 
tice to do as well as they—but from 
the monstrous influence which we 
have permitted money to assume 
over us, and from the utterly false 
views of life to which that influence 
has led us. Money is our great cor- 
rupter, and unless we manage to 
shake off its action (which seems, 
alas! to be terribly unlikely), we 
shall get worse instead of better. 
Until we have recognised that so- 
ciety can not only be kept going, 
but also be made infinitely brilliant, 
without the expenditure of one 
shilling, except for tea and candles, 
we shall never crawl out of our 
actual degeneracy. 

It is, however, humiliating to go 
on insisting on our fallen state ; it 
will be vastly pleasanter to talk. of 
what we might be than of what we 
are. So let us suppose, then, by 
an all-surmounting effort of imagin- 
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ation, that instead of learning abso- 
lutely nothing by our travels, we 
have, on the contrary, learned every- 
thing; that, instead of rejecting all 
aid from our experience, we are 
seeking to heartily and profitably 
employ it; that we are proceeding 
to raise up the current type of Eng- 
lish society to the highest in the 
world, in order that the whole earth 
may accept it as an admirable result 
of fair comparison and of unpreju- 
diced judgment, as a model of se- 
lected and compared perfection. 
Now, first of all, in such a case, 
we should most naturally begin by 
forming an essentially English basis 
for our construction, not only in 
order to preserve to it such merits 
as we ourselves may really possess 
(and, with all our glaring faults, 
we have somé merits still), but also, 
what would be still more essen- 
tial, to bestow upon it a markedly 
English character, to make it abso- 
lutely and effectively national, and 
to prevent it from acquiring a cos- 
mopolitan aspect in contradiction 
to our fundamental peculiarities. 
Let us begin, then, with that object, 
by examining the actual elements of 
our society from which a selection 
could be made. Foremost of them 
all stand field-sports—pure English 
field-sports—done as we do them 
here, done as no other nations do 
them, with their essentially Eng- 
lish colour, with their essentially 
English influence on society. There 
are field-sports all the world over, 
but there are none elsewhere which 
are exactly like ours; there are none 
in other lands which mix them- 
selves so deeply with the movement 
and the habits of society; there are 
none outside our shores which 
must indispensably be taken into 
account as exercising a constant and 
irresistible action on national life. 
With us field-sports constitute, in- 
directly, the guide of our whole ex- 
istence ; we stop in the country in 
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the winter and in London in the 
summer—a process absolutely con- 
trary to all common-sense—solely 
because field-sports are stronger than 
common-sense. A power of such 
force as this is not to be considered 
lightly ; it exists, it is English, there 
is no discussing it—it is it which 
fashions the first outline of our so- 
ciety. It may be taken to be un- 
changeable ; it would, at all events, 
be a pure waste of time to argue 
against it; field-sports must, of all 
necessity, be unanimously elected 
the first member of the Legislature 
which would impose laws on the 
newly-organised society which we 
are venturing to imagine. But 
however much weaker than field- 
sports common-sense may be in the 
actual fabric of our society, we must 
perforce suppose that it would ex- 
ercise more action in the hypotheti- 
cal system which we are conceiving, 
—not, of course, an action sufficient 
to bring Parliament together in No- 
vember or to prorogue it in April— 
that is beyond all hope whatever— 
but an action which would limit 
field-sports to men, which would 
prevent women from hunting, which 
would keep them away from guns, 
which would make them compre- 
hend that their first and greatest 
and noblest function in society is to 
remain women, With field-sports 
once circumscribed to men, no seri- 
ous social objection could be raised 
against them; they would continue 
to spoil conversation somewhat, but 
at all events they would have ceased 
to introduce, as they du at present, 
an element of masculine roughness 
into the life of women, and to thereby 
gravely damage the tone of the so- 
ciety of which those women form 
part. 

Next to sports come athletic 
diversions of all kinds. And here 
there is little more to be said than 
that, as the effect of these diver- 
sions on society, is absolutely de- 
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structive, nearly all of them would 
have to be swept away if a real re- 
form of society were undertaken. 
The association of men and women 
for laborious movements, without 
the faintest thought of any other 
objects than hard exercise, is in 
such preposterous contradiction with 
the whole signification of the word 
“society,” that the notion of treat- 
ing the two as synonymes is alto- 
gether comical. Yet rinks, and 
jumping-matches, and _boat-races, 
and half-a-hundred other analogous 
drudgeries, are seriously attended 
by men and women of our time as 
social meeting-places! Muscle re- 
places thought, effort does the work 
of courtesy, women copy men! 
The stupidity of croquet may be 
left to those who like it; but as for 
all the rest, it will have to be 
abandoned to the men, as battle, 
money - getting, and tailoring al- 
ready are. The universal principle 
of the division of labour will be the 
starting-point of our dream; men 
will go on with athletic exercises 
until they are tired of them; but 
women will leave them alone during 
the process, and will cease to seek 
their own joys in things that be- 
long to men. This does not ab- 
solutely mean that women need 
abandon Hurlingham, or that they 
must oblige cricket to lose its hold 
over their imagination, or that they 
are to totally give up rinking—no 
such flagrantly unrealisable exagger- 
ations are suggested ; but it is al- 
together indispensable, if we are 
ever to create true society in Eng- 
land, that all these things, and 
others like them, shall cease to be 
regarded as social functions; that 
they shall be looked upon as_ what 
they really are,—as coarse, unfemi- 
nine distractions, antagonistic to 
intelligent or delicate existence, and 
only to be performed occasionally, 
as an unpleasant duty, just as most 
people go to church on Sunday. 
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Of our usage of receiving nobody 
in the evening without an invita- 
tion, very little could be retained, 
for nothing is more destructive of 
pleasant gaiety than our actual 
rule of barring all our doors to 
every body that we have not specially 
admitted in writing. Open recep- 
tions have the immense merit of 
bringing together unanticipated ele- 
ments, and of thereby producing 
contrasts and discussions. Madame 
de Genlis, who knew well how true 
this is, said of us: “Tl y a trés peu 
de société en Angleterre, parcequ’il 
faut étre invité pour aller diner et 
souper chez ses amis les_ plus 
intimes,” And our whole manner of 
ordaining parties would have to be 
modified in nearly all its details, for 
there is scarcely anything in it 
which could. be usefully preserved. 
People would have to come exactly 
at the hour for which they are asked, 
and would not be waited for if they 
were late; everything that implies 
mere senseless money would be ruth- 
lessly suppressed ; expenditure would 
be forced to become intelligent, to 
have an invariably useful object, to 
cease to serve as an advertisement 
of the wealth of the entertainer, 
and to strictly confine itself to the 
pursuit of satisfactions for the enter- 
tained, Conversation would become 
both obligatory and general; the 
art of talk would be fostered and en- 
couraged ; mothers would educate 
their children to use their tongues 
so as to fit them for the hitherto 
unknown duties which our re- 
modelled society would require from 
them ; fathers would begin to be 
polite to their own wives, and would 
remember that nothing is more 
grossly rude to a woman than to gu 
to sleep in her presence .after din- 
ner. 

Our system of relationship be- 
tween men and women contains one 
element which, in another form, 
might be utilised in a new scheme. 
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It has the merit of being based on 
liberty, on the most powerful of 
modern forces ; and if we could any- 
how manage to solve the problem, 
which exists in society as in politics, 
of preventing liberty “from degener- 
ating into licence, we should cer- 
tainly possess, in ‘liberty, the most 
solid and most reliable foundation 
for our building. But liberty means 
not only freewill and personal inde- 
pendence—it implies responsibility 
as well, a responsibility which 
grows proportionately with the lib- 
erty which produc es it. Now, in 
our English social practice, we take 
the liberty and, we reject the respon- 
sibility ; we do as we like ourselves, 
without taking the trouble to in- 
quire what others like: our liberty 
is not, it is true, exercised in every 
case in the form of licence, but it is 
almost invariably employed in the 
shape of selfishness, of calmly un- 
conscious indifference to our neigh- 
bour’s rights. Society, as we now 
practise it, means ws—not other 
people. And when this odious at- 
titude is applied by men to women, 
it demolishes, tot: ally and hopelessly, 
all possibility of real society ; for— 
repeating what has been already 
said—no society, in its true sense, 
can exist without willing and un- 
failing deference towards women. 
The young Englishmen of the period 
have done their very utmost to drag 
down girls to their own type, to form 
the coming mothers of the race by 
first converting them into boys. It 
would almost seem as if the ‘special 
situation of women were offensive to 
the younger members of the genera- 
tion, as if their object were to level 
all superiorities into a common medio- 
crity paralle! to their owh, so that Eng- 
lish society may be made as much as 
possible like war, in which personal 
value is so suppressed by the ma- 
chinery of destruction that a coward 
may kill a hero three miles off with- 
out even seeing him, This is not 
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the sort of liberty we should utilise in 
our scheme ; we want the liberty of 
dignity, of mutual respect—not the 
liberty of roughness or of contempt 
for modesty and innocence, e 
should take the former; we should 
leave the latter; and if some young 
gentlemen of the period were dis- 
satisfied with the change, we should 
ask them to kindly withdraw them- 
selves from society until they had 
arrived at other views. Strange as 
it might appear to them, it would 
probably be found that the world 
could get on without them. 

But all this revolution could be 
brought about by our women only. 
Is it beyond their power to effect 
it? Are they, in reality, so inferior 
to foreign women that they cannot 
even keep their husbands awake, as 
foreign women do? Are they really 
incapable of asserting their own’ 
rights, their own privileges, their 
own influence? Let them answer 
these questions themselves ; let them 
proclaim, if they feel capable thereof, 
that they have a duty of their own 
to discharge, not a work of men to 
copy; let them call men to their 
sides in places where women ought 
to be, and let them refuse to follow 
men elsewhere where women ought 
not to be, Let them claim the 
homage which is due to them ; let 
them reject republican equality; let 
them inaugurate and lead, And out 
of this changed attitude of our 
women will spring a true “ society,” 
—a union of delicate, intelligent en- 
joyments, maintaining all the vigor- 
ous merits of our English nature, but 
banishing all coarseness, excluding 
pitilessly all that unbecomes a 
woman. 

It may perhaps be objected by cer- 
tain persons that this new condition 
of society would be “slow;” but 
that objection, if it were really made, 
would only supply additional proof 
of the necessity of change. If the 
adoption of simplicity, of respect for 
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women (by themselves as well as 
by men), of bright talking and of 
contempt for money, be “slow,” 
then surely the situation must be 
even. worse than we have ventured 
to suppose. Our generation could 
not condemn itself more completely 
than by attempting to defend its 
practices on the ground that as they 
are “ fast,” all other practices would 
be “slow.” The idea of life con- 
veyed by such an argument would 
be so lamentably false, so contempt- 
ibly unworthy, that it is patriotic 
to pretend to think that no one 
could be found to seriously invoke 
it; for the credit of Great Britain 
we must struggle to believe that 
the English are not yet incapable 
of appreciating delicacy, gentleness, 
and intelligence, and of finding joy 
in them. ‘Those attributes are still 
cherished in certain holes and cor- 
ners amongst people who have not 


yielded to current tendencies, Why, 
then, should we despair of seeing 
them spread out victoriously, some 


day, from their present hiding- 
places, to upset the impostors which 
have for the time dethroned them ? 

The alternative is evident. If 
we go on much longer as we are, 
“society” will virtually cease to 
exist in England ; for the little that 
may remain of it will shrink still 
further out of sight in order to 
avoid the coarse contacts to which 
it is becoming more and more ex- 
posed. 

All this may be indignantly de- 
nied, or be contemptuously laughed 
at; but neither denial nor laughter 
can alter the facts. It can, how- 
ever, of course be urged that the 
facts have been wildly overstated ; 
that, so far as they exist at all, they 
constitute exceptions, not rules; 
that they are vastly less general, 
and, consequently, vastly less grave 
than has been pretended here. 
Yet, though each individual man 
may measure them according to his 
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personal experience, there will still 
remain, whichever way the subject is 
turned, a great glaring mass of public 
evidence in support of the accusation 
asa whole. Differences of opinion 
may exist as to the degree, but they 
can cast no reasonable doubt on the 
fundamental truth of the charge. 
And it would be difficult to mend 
the matter by arguing that, as most 
of us are quite satisfied with things 
as they are, we should gain noth- 
ing by a change, for that is just the 
sort of logic which is invoked 
against progress in general. The 
demolition of the preponderating 
elements of our present social or- 
ganization, and the substitution for 
them of higher and more intelligent 
basis of action, would most mani- 
festly constitute a “ progress,” and 
a progress of enormous value, It 
could not fail to exercise the hap- 
piest influences on both our moral 
and our intellectual position; and 
we may presume, without much 
risk of error, that if we carefully 
tried it we should find ourselves as 
capable as other people of extract- 
ing enjoyment from it. Indeed, if 
we allowed ourselves to be realiy 
influenced by comparison, the spec- 
tacle of the enjoyment of those 
other people could scarcely fail to 
rouse up within us that peculiarly 
British disposition which inclines 
us, instinctively, to beat our neigh- 
bours with their own weapons. 
There seems to be no serious reason 
why—just as we compete success- 
fully with so many of the special 
manufactures of other countries, and 
often sell our copied wares to their 
original inventors more cheaply than 
they can produce them themselves 
—we should: not, with equal facil- 
ity, imitate the practices of others 
in their organisation of society as 
well. It can scarcely be pretended 
that it is more difficult for English- 
men to talk intelligently and amus- 
ingly than to introduce a new 
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industry into the country—more 
difficult for English ladies to give 
up rowdiness than for English work- 
girls to fabricate laces which beat 
analogous Continental products out 
of their own home-market—more 
difficult for us nationally to adopt 
the higher foreign forms of social 
intercourse than to sell our coal 
along the entire European seaboard 
against all local producers. Surely 
it is not the power that we need, 
but the will—the will based on a 
thorough comprehension of the 
defects of our actual situation, and 
on an honest appreciation of the 
advantages to be derived from a 
cordial application of other ways. 

Of course it is humiliating to 
have to own that we are wrong; 
but in this special case—taking the 
nation as a whole—the wrong is so 
undeniable, so outrageously  self- 
evident, that even the most hope- 
lessly prejudiced English man or 
woman must, perforce, perceive that 
the mass of our society has become 
coarse, dear, and heavy. It is not 
indispensable, for that purpose, to 
possess experience of foreign 
drawing-rooms : comparison is cer- 
tainly essential to enable us to 
prudently select a remedy for our 
state; but, alas! we need no com- 
parison whatever to aid us to recog- 
nise the state itself. To attain 
completely that uneomfortable end, 
we have but to open our eyes and 
ears. 

The difficulty in the matter is to 
find an initiator. Just as we have 
taken to rinks and spelling-bees, so 
should we, as naturally, try our 
hands at intelligence, delicacy, sim- 
plicity, and cheapness, provided 
somebody in power would set us 
the example. At least, it is plea- 
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sant to think so. But where is the 
beginner? where is the woman—it 
is a woman’s work—who has the 
courage to declare that she will 
admit to her drawing-room no other 
woman who goes to Prince’s ? 
Where is the woman who will priut 
on her invitations, “ People who do 
not talk will not be asked to my 
house a second time”? Where is 
the woman who will say outright 
to her guests, “I supply you with 
fire, light, tea, and flowers; supply 
the rest among yourselves 1 Where 
is the woman who will exclude from 
her receptions every man who has 
the insolence to treat women as his 
comrades # 

That woman certainly exists in 
England—a good many times over; 
it would, indeed, be a joyful and an 
encouraging act to enumerate a 
dozen such, who are known and 
reverenced in what still remains of 
English society. But their names 
belong to themselves and to their 
husbands ; they are not publie pro- 
perty. They would, however, be- 
come a public property, to be even 
more honoured and cherished than 
they are already, if their owners 
would begin the revolution that is 
asked for here; and what brighter 
title could a woman dream of than 
that of restorer of the society of her 
time ? 

Women such as these are really 
capable of comparison ; by position 
and by habit they wander and they 
judge; they know the merits and 
the faults of so many systems, that 
the work of constituting a new type 
of English social life could be 
trusted, in all safety, to their hands. 
Of them, at all events, it is true to 
say that “Comparison forms judg- 
ment.” 
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THE LADY CANDIDATE,—PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue sun was shining full on the 
bare rocky mountains that close in 
the valley of the Tamina, in which 
Ragatz is situated. The light shar- 
pened each hard outline of. the 
peaks, and caught the glass windows 
of the Quellenhof Hotel, making 
them blaze hotly. In front of the 
great hotcl lay its well-laid-out gar- 
den, with dazzling gravel-walks, 
edged with trees trained into fat 
green wigs on a single stem. The 
band played invitingly, the foun- 
tains splashed, the visitors sat at 
little marble tables drinking coffee, 
or aimlessly walked about, splen- 
didly dressed in all the colours of 
the rainbow, and their loud German 


gutturals filled the air with a sensa- 
tion as of sharpening knives, In 
the salon on the ground floor a 
young lady in blue muslin was per- 
secuting a piano, which, from its 


appearance, must have come to 
Ragatz suffering from rheumatism 
also, for it wore a green baize shirt 
and trousers. 

Through the salon into the 
verandah, with very hurried steps, 
came two young ladies, and as they 
opened the glass-docr, one whispered 
to the other— 

“ She is playing again, Rhoda; I 
wish there were some means of pre- 
venting it; it is perfectly intoler- 
able.” 

“ Never mind, it is the best of 
her two pieces, Oh! that chord; 
I have learnt to expect it now. 
How she can—each time, is incom- 
prehensible to me!” 

“I peeped into the piece,” said 
Rhoda, “ and I see that it is a mis- 
print: the sharp has got attached 


to the E flat, and the flat to some 
other note.” 

They emerged into the verandah ; 
a tall fair-moustached gentleman 
had just left a comfortable little 
table under its shade, and convey- 
ing blotting-book and ink-bottle in 
one hand, a chair in the other, and 
his pen in his mouth, was seeking 
about for a little corner out of hear- 
ing of the music within. 

“]T wonder whether Captain 
Somers is taking the baths himself, 
Rhoda,” said the younger of the 
two girls, putting up her parasol. 

“No; it is his friend that takes 
them. I hear from the bath-woman 
that he takes two baths a-day and 
six glasses of that lukewarm water 
which I hate so much.” 

“Don’t be ungrateful, Rhoda; it 
has done you a great deal of good.” 

“ But I can’t help thinking that 
you look a little pale, Annie,” said 
Rhoda Langdon affectionately. “I 
hope you do not feel the heat too 
much,” 

*Oh no! I delight in the place, 
and am very sorry that we have 
only two days left. Where are you 
going? Shall we not sit under one 
of these trees a little while? This 
is. the hottest hour in all the twenty- 
four.” 

“T must go and see if the English 
papers have come. I am getting 
very anxious about the state of 
affairs at home.” 

“ Rhoda! you do not mean it? 
you have not said so before; you 
do not mean that there will be « 

“Yes, I do. I expect a disselu- 
tion before the end of the session.” 

“ What shall I do?” 
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“Leave it to me and do not fuss 
yourself. We shall be home in 
plenty of time.” 

“But [I have not looked at a 
paper since we have been here. I 
have no more idea what has been 
going on than Pauline has.” 

“These things are soon got up. 
I will help you when the time 
comes.” 

“T wish I could get out of it” 
said Annie, piteously. 

Miss Langdon turned round and 
put her hand on her cousin’s 
shoulder. “You know it is too 
late for that—you know you are 
pledged.” 

“Women have always been privi- 
leged to change their minds,” 

“Annie! don’t talk like a child. 
Not since their emancipation! not 
since they took their proper station 
in society, and came to the front in 
all parts of the world!” 

“Oh, hush! Rhodie. I am sure 
he will hear you; and please don’t 
walk so fast; I cannot keep up with 
you,” 

“But why should he not hear 
me? I make no secret of my 
opinions.” , 

“ But, Rhoda—please, please ad 

“You are a foolish child, Annie, 
and quite unfit for the position to 
which you are destined,” 

“Yes, I know I am quite unfit; 
I shall never be able to do it.” 

“Nonsense; do, for goodness’ 
sake, remember that when a person 
has pledged his or her word, they 
cannot withdraw except for some 
very urgent reason—failing health 
or ‘ 

“T am not very strong,” mur- 
mured Annie. 

“T never saw you look better in 
your life, my dear; and as for 
making a _ secret with Captain 
Somers, I cannot see the use of it.” 

“Not make a secret of it! only 
say nothing—he knows nothing of 
your—I mean of our opinions.” 
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“Good morning, Miss Langdon— 
good morning, Miss Annie.” 

“Good morning, Captain Somers ; 
I hope your friend is better to- 
dav.” 

Somers’ handsome face clouded 
over as he answered, “Thanks, I 
wish I could say that he was; but 
he caught a chill yesterday morning, 
and has been in great paid all day ; 
he has just gone to his bath, so I 
am left to my own resources,” 

“ What a pity ; but I suppose one 
must expect ups and downs.” 

“T am afraid he suffers a great 
deal,” said Annie, gently. 

“Yes; at times the neuralgia is 
almost more than he can bear; he 
is wonderfully patient, poor old 
fellow.” 

“‘ What should you do under simi- 
lar circumstances, Captain Somers ?” 

“T am very much afraid, Miss 
Langdon, that I should swear; but 
you know men are proverbiaily less 
patient under pain than women; my 
friend is an exception to every rule.” 

“For good ?” 

“For all that is excellent, Are 
you on your way to see the news? 
I suppose I ought to be more anxious 
than I am, for this dissolution is 
hanging like the sword of Damocles 
over my devoted head.” 

“What? do you mean that you 
are going to stand ?” 

*] am indeed ; my father’s inte- 
rest. is sure to get me in, so I shall 
not have much trouble, and shall 
not hasten back, unless I hear of a 
strenuous opposition started, I 
should be sorry to leave Burnley 
before his time is up.” 

“ But I believe every seat will be 
contested this time. This last Gov- 
ernment has lasted so long, and has 
so amply proved the efficiency of 
female legislators, that I am_per- 
suaded a great many more women 
candidates will appear in the 
lists.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 
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“But if you will only allow me 
to point out 4: 

“ Here we are at the lése-salon,” 
exclaimed Annie, joyfully; “ and, 
Rhoda, there is no time to lose; 
there is the fat man in the blue 
spectacles making straight for the 
‘Times,’ he will get it!” But with 
one light bound Rhoda Langdon 
had reached the table, and taken 
possession of the one cherished 
‘Times ’—from under the very nose 
of the disappointed gentleman, whose 
goodly proportions compelled him 
to move with dignity and reserve. 
Rhoda sank down on a chair with 
her prize, and Annie took up the 
visitors’ list with which to amuse 
herself. Captain Somers drew a 
chair to the table and sat down be- 
side her. 

“ There are a good many arrivals,” 
she said—*“Son Excellence M. 


Eugéne de Telielitine, Conseiller 
privé, and Senateur-Varsaic, and 


Mr. Robinson of New York, wife 
and courier—not a flattering way of 
putting his suite.” 

“Look at this one,” said he, 
smiling—“ Lady Bigs, London; Sir 
Marmaduke, and maid—which looks 
the best ?” 

“Much of a muchness,” she 
answered, laughing. “We have 
-some grandees—the Frau Grifin von 
Beicherbach. My maid was much 
disappointed when she found that 
the Frau Grifin was the little old 
woman in black alpaca, with a flaxen 
front; and the tall woman in lilac 
satin, trimmed with lace, was the 
wife of Scant and Lavineo in Ips- 
wich.” Captain Somers seemed sud- 
denly not to be listening. 

‘Miss Langdon’s looks betray 
‘some news,” he said, half-rising from 
his chair. Rhoda Langdon was 
bending over the paper, her face 
lighted up with excitement, and an 
expression half of anxiety half of 
triumph .on her very handsome 
mouth. 
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“T am almost afraid that it has 
come,” said Annie, her face turning 
very pale. 

“Will it take you away?” he 
asked, | 

“At once—instantly,” she an- 
swered, with quivering lips. “I 
suppose you also will have to go?” 

“I suppose so,” he said, gloomily. 

Rhoda, now starting from her chair, 
laid the paper down for one second, 
while she beckoned to the others to 
join her: that second was enough, 
—the fat man with blue spectacles 
was on the alert, and with the 
rapidity of a flash of lightning had 
secured the treasure, Annie could 
not help laughing as her discomfited 
cousin made her way up to her. 

“Annie, wonderful news! He has 
dissolved Parliament; some of the 
writs are out already; there is not 
an hour to lose; the leader says that 
the closest canvass is anticipated: 
the most abrupt dissolution since 
Gladstone’s famous one in seventy- 
three. Heaven grant that we may 
not be too late.” 

“But you cannot—indeed, you 
cannot start to-night,” said Captain 
Somers, eagerly. “There is no 
train.” 

“T must see to it—I.must pack 
at once ;” and she hastened on to- 
wards the house, 

“T hope you will not go so very 
quickly,” he said to Annie, as they 
followed more slowly. 

*‘ Indeed we must,” she said, with a 
sigh; “I do not see any alternative.” 

“At least, let us have one more 
drive together this afternoon.” 

“T am afraid Rhoda will be too 
busy to come.” 

“Then come with us. I am sure 
Burnley is chaperon enough for you.” 

“Oh yes! I should like it very 
much if Rhoda will let me.” 

“Do you always ask her leave ?” 

“Yes, always; you do not know 
how good she is to me.” 

“Well, I suppose you must go,” 


, 
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he said, discontentedly, as Rhoda 
turned round, beckoning. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber I shall count on you. I shall 
order the carriage at half- -past three ; 
and you must not disappoint Burnley: 
he has enough to bear without. the 
added weight of disappointment.” 

She only laughed as she followed 
Rhoda up-stairs. 

Annie Herbert found her cousin 
already deep in the mysteries of a 
foreign Bradshaw. 

“ Stop, stop! don’t speak! 5.10— 
no; 5.5 in the morning gets to 
Zurich at 9.30. Wait there till 
10.5. Very slow train, but the 
only one. A pencil, Annie, Bale 
at 12.46. That would do. Now 
do you think we could go on that 

night, or will it be too much for 
vou? Don’t interrupt. Train starts 
at 11.380; arrives in Paris 5.20 a.m. 
Can we catch the tidal train ? 
Yes, but it gives us only time to 
drive straight across Paris to the 
Chemin de fer du Nord.” 

“ Oh, Rhoda!” 

“T cannot stop to talk now, 
dear; ring for Pauline.’ We must 
begin packing at once. We shall 
be able to get to London on Satur- 
day at the very latest, or Friday 
night, and go down on Saturday. to 
Loughtonstone. Here, open .my 
desk — there are the keys — give 
them to Pauline, and send for the 
boxes while I run down to make 
Giorgi telegraph to Scoton. Here, 
Pauline! how long you have been ! 
What have you g got there ?” 

“A dépeche, mademoiselle,” and 
Rhoda seized the telegram she held 
out. 
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“ Excellent! capital!” she cried 
to the bewildered Annie. “ Seoton 
says—‘Good cottage vacant, close . 
to town. Shall I take it? Have 
sent down agent.’ What a quick 
fellow he is. 1 must send off at 
once. Now Annie, dear, begin 
with your drawing things.” 

And she was gone. 

“Ces demoiselles start at once ?” 
asked Pauline. 

“Yes, not a moment to lose,” 
answered Annie, half - laughing. 
“Can you be ready ?” 

“ But—yes, mademoiselle, I will 
try. But the linen—the boxes! I 
do not know !” 

Annie was looking ruefully ata 
large sketch, half finished, just in 
the condition to which a sketch 
attains after the period of anxiety 
is over, and that of enjoyment be- 
gins. She began to put her draw- 
ing materials together with a deep 
sigh. Both were busily engaged 
when Rhoda came back. - 

“That’s right, Annie,” she said, 
cheerily. “ Pauline and I can 
easily manage the rest during the 
afterncon.” 

“Can you? Then may I go out 
with Captain Somers and Mr. Burn- 
ley?” 

“Yes, dear, certainly.” 

“ Why do you put your hand to 
your head? Not neuralgia again, I 
hope ?” 

“No, very little; it is only the 
excitement; it will go off. Oh, 
Annie!” she cried, seizing her 
cousin’s hands, “give me a kiss ! 
I have a conviction—a certainty 
that we are going to victory.” 


CHAPTER Il. 


A small carriage wound slowly 
up the narrow valley of Pfiffers. 
Annie Herbert and Mr. Burnley sat 
jn it side by side, and Captain 


them; the 


Somers walked by 
driver, also on foot, guided his 
gaunt horse along the road. At 
the bottom of the gorge flows, or 
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rather rushes and falls, the little 
river, too solid a rush of water to 
break on the stones, and tearing in 
frothy masses over its tormented 
bed. On either side, close in the 
rocks, rising to a great perpendicu- 
lar height, sometimes bending for- 
wards over the valley. It was a 
slow ascent, though little more than 
two miles and a-half. Mr. Burn- 
ley, a pale dark-haired man of about 
fifty years of age, lay back in the 
carriage, saying little, but enjoy- 
ing the cooler air of the gorge. 
His wan face was thin and haggard 
from suffering, and the expression 
of the large eyes and compressed 
lips told of the torments of five 
years of tic-douloureux. 

“T am so sorry that you are 
going, Miss Herbert,” he said at 
last. “ We shall miss you sadly 


during the fortnight longer that I 
must stay here.” 
“IT hope Captain Somers will 


be able to stay with you.” 

“ He says he sees no reason why 
he should go for another ten days. 
I don’t kuow what I should do 
without him,” he said, wearily. “ If 
I did not know that his seat was 
secure enough, I would not let him 
stay. I wonder why you are in 
such a hurry. I suppose Miss Lang- 
don does not mean to stand, does 
she ?” 

“ No, not exactly ; but 

“Ah, she is anxious to canvass 
for some friend, of course, and also 
to record her vote and yours—yes, 
yes, of course.” 

“Do you approve of female 
‘members?” she said, hesitating- 
ly. 

Mr, Burnley smiled. “ It is too 
late to disapprove,” he answered. 

“But you think they were very 
foolish this session, do you ?” 

“ Some were, undoubtedly. But 
I do think one thing, which is that 
the cleverest women are out, not in 
Parliament.” 


” 
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“Do you not think Miss Green 
very clever ?” 

“In a way, yes; but Mrs. Thom- 
son is much cleverer.” 

“ Mrs. Thomson ! who has never 
spoken once ?” 

“Yes, I believe her to be the 
ablest woman in the House. I am 
glad Miss Langford is not going to 
stand.” 

“ Why ?@” she said, falteringly. 

“T do not consider her adapted 
for public life. She is too enthu- 
siastic, too superficially educated, 
too prejudiced, too Radical.” 

“You are speaking of my cousin,’ 
said Annie, who could not ar a 
tone of mortification in her voice; 
“ and if you knew her better, I am 
certain that you would think her, 
as I do, the very cleverest, most ac- 
complished of women.” 

“Tam sorry | spoke so, my dear,” 
he said, very gently ; “ only I should 
not like to think that you would 
be hand-in-glove with a Radical 
female member.” 

“ But I am a Radical,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Well, perhaps some day you 
will change your mind, who knows? 
Look—how beautifully the light has 
caught the top of that huge moun- 
tain! I shall wait in the carriage 
at the hotel, while, if you like, 
Hugh can take you into that won- 
derful cavern-like gorge.” 

“T wish one could drive up to 
the source. I fear that you will be 
obliged to leave Ragatz without 
having seen it once.” 

“T hope not,” 

He leant back wearily. Slowly 
they climbed on, the carriage having 
now and then to drive close under 
the rocks to let another pass it on 
the very narrow road. At last 
they reached the barrack-like hotel, 
where the gorge became too narrow 
for a road, and Captain Somers 
came up to them, 

“Would you like to come on 
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with me, Miss Herbert?” he said, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,” she said, adding to her 
companion, “if you do not mind ; 
we will be very quick.” 

“No, no—do not mind me; this 
cool air is quite delicious, after the 
heat of the valley: but you must 
take a shawl—it will be very cold 
in the rocks.” 

“ Thanks,” 

Somers, standing on the carriage- 
step, rearranged his friend’s air- 
cushions with ‘the tenderness of a 
woman ; then, with a cheery ** Good- 
bye,” the two walked off together. 
Mr. Burnley looked after them with 
a slight sigh, and an expression 
full of affectionate interest. Annie 
looked very pretty, following Hugh, 
with the light shining on her lovely 
fair hair, and checkering her little 
white gown. 

They entered the hotel, through 
which Visitors are obliged to pass, 
and crossing by a wooden bridge the 
foaming torrent, entered the gorge 
of Pfiffers: a narrow boarded 
path close under the rocks o’er- 
hung the river, which, angry be- 
fore, here seemed to have become 
furious. 

For some paces they went on 
along the path, and now the huge 
rocks closed overhead, and only now 
and then parting or splitting aside 
admitted a sheet of misty light; it 
was very dark, and the constant 
drip made the path slippery, and 
for some time Annie’s whole atten- 
tion was occupied by keeping her 
footing; a nervous, breathless awe 
seemed to come over her also in this 
wild place, where all was one un- 
ceasing roar and dash of water. 
Now the path became so dark and 
slippery that Hugh Somers turned 
back and offered her his arm, and 
they went on together. 

“ Look there !” he said, suddenly, 
for the rocks had broken open, and 
a wonderful gleam of straight light 
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streamed down ; far, far above they 
caught a glimpse of waving green 
on the top of the mountain. 

“ Here we are at the source,” he 
said, as they came on to a small pla- 
teau—three narrow doors in the ° 
solid rock, and between them a 
fountain from which the water fell. 
Two of the doors were closed, but 
through their “chinks poured hot 
steam ; the third was open, a red 
light shone from it, and the air was 
very hot. 

“ Dante’s 
Annie. 

“Yes, the red light of the old 
guide is very suggestive. Shall we 
go in?” 

An old man, who might have 
been the spirit of the place, in gar- 
ments which appeared moss-grown, 
and a knotted beard like grey lichen, 
appeared at the door, and stood in 
a cloud of steam. 

“Un poco piu basso, amico mio,” 
whispered Annie, as Hugh Somers 
disappeared into the rock; then 
half laughing, to shake off the awe 
of the place, she moved away to the 
edge of the path, and holding the 
wooden railing, looked down on the 
torrent: it was a strange scene, all 
seemed so wild and lonely, and she 
walked back along the path into the 
darkness, and stood under a huge 
black rock, watching the shaft-like 
lights. She started when her com- 
panion rejoined her. 

“ Will you have some water?’ he 
said, holding out a shining, dripping 
glass-full of water from the source. 

“Thanks. I should be glad if 
it were fresh and cool; but the 
warmth of it is unnatural! I have 
had enough.” He tossed away the 
water, and returned to restore the 
glass. ‘“ What are you looking at?” 
he said, rejoining his companion. 

“Twas looking for old Charon’s 
boat; can you not see him come 
down, standing upright, with his 
great brown brawny figure and float- 


Inferno,” whispered 
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ing beard, pushing off the rocks 
with one mighty oar ?”” 

“ He must have a good punt.” 

“ And the boat full of cringing, 
terrified mortals,” she continued, un- 
‘heeding, “clinging to each other 
on their way to the twilight 
regions.” 

“We need not think of Charon 
yet,” he said. 

“Tt is never too early to begin, 
though we are still young. 

‘Golden lads and girls all must 

As chimney-sweepers come to dust;’ 
But we ought to be going; your 
friend will be tired of waiting.” 

“Do not hurry,—lI shall see so 
little more of you now. Wijl you 
take my arm ?” 

“ Thanks, I can go alone. 
dark it is just here!” 

“Yes; do take care, it is so slip- 
pery! Ha! Good heavens!” 

In the wet slippery darkness he 
saw her stumble, catch at the rail- 


How 


ings, and fall againstthem. One of 
them cracked loudly; there was no 
real danger, but he caught her in his 
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arms in agony. “Annie! Annie! 
my darling ! ybu are not hurt!” 

“ No, thanks,” she said, faintly. 

“Take my arm; you must—you 
shall; tell me you are not hurt— 
heavens! what it might have been,” 

‘“‘T am not hurt,” she gasped. 

“Here, hold my arm—come out 
of this infernal hole;” and with his 
arm round her waist, he hurried her 
along. Before they emerged into 
daylight, however, she stopped a mo- 
ment, and leant against the rocks. 

“You are tired,” -he said, anx- 
iously. 

“Only a little; I will wait one 
moment,” 

She stood still, recovering her 
breath ; then taking her companion’s 
arm, they returned to Burnley. 

“ Why, Hugh, you look as if you 
had seen a ghost!” exclaimed his 
friend. Somers made no answer, 
but walked off down the road with 
long strides. Annie looked a little 
pale, but so sweet and sunshiny 
that he thought it best to ask no 
questions. 


CHAPTER III. 


The sun was going down, and a 
rosy light played over the moun- 
tains. In front of the circular 
temple belonging to the band lay a 
pavilion with a wide portico of 
Frecian architecture, under which 
at this hour the world assembled to 
listen to the band’s sweet strains, 
and to eat ices and drink coffee. 
There they were all assembled, the 
German ladies invariably knitting 
articles of white thread; the German 
gentlemen smoking in silence, only 
an occasional burst of conversation 
breaking in on their ruminating at- 
tention to the band, which played 
the wild, sweet music of the future. 

Annie and Rhoda came, after a 
while, to take their customary seats 
at around table at the end of the 


portico, from whence they could en- 
joy a view of the whole assembled 
company. 

‘“‘ Alas! for the last time,” said the 
latter, sadly, as the smiling little 
German maid filled their cups ; “ and 
in all this time she has never learnt 
that we never take miik in our 
coffee.” 

“ There are all our old friends, as 
if assembled on purpose for a last 
sight. The paper-snatcher looks 
hungry and pale ; Iam afraid he did 
not keep the ‘Times’ he got in so 
mean a way.” 

“ And there is the Frau Baronin 
with her two sons, one as usual on 
each side ; and Piggy—only look at 
Piggy’s face, now that she is giving 
him some of that mountainous ice ! 
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A loving satisfaction beams over 
it.” 

“T donot see the Hungarian gen- 
eral. Yes, there he is, with his con- 
tralto daughter. I shall never for- 
get that magnificent voice: it was 
the most wonderful thing I ever 
heard. I wonder if we shall ever 
hear it again.” 

“Tt will be all the same a hun- 
dred years hence,” answered Rhoda, 
lightly ;- “look at the mountains,” 

Slowly the light kept rising, like 
a delicate rose-coloured veil unfold- 
ing upwards, till the valley lay in 
shade, and a faint cool breeze began 
to blow. 

Mr. Burnley and Hugh Somers 
strolled up to them, and the band 
burst into a new strain. They 


mounted the steps, and seated them- 
selves by their friends to listen. 
“To-morrow you will be rushing 
away into the glare of the world 
again, Miss Langdon,” said the lat- 


ter, sentimentally. 

“JT think we have had almost 
enough of this sort of life,”.she an- 
swered, briskly. 

* Enough of Arcadia ?” 

“Is this your idea of Arcadia?’ 
she asked, a little sharply. 

“Well, I do not know that it is 
amisplaced idea. Arcadias are rela- 
tive; but it is really the poeiical 
ideal—warmth, sunshine, flowers, 
and bowers, incessant amusement ; 
your one business to lave your weary 
limbs in life-giving waters, in porce- 
lain baths, or dry them on marble 
floors ; to drink iced wines, criticise 
your neighbours, love, honour, and 
obey your doctor ; and so glide down 
life without a care.” 

“ And how about the twinges of 
rheumatism and agonies of incipient 
gout ?” 

“ Where is the Eden without its 
serpent ?” 

“ As you said, Arcadias are rela- 
tive.” 

“ May I ask your idea ?” 
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“The House of Commons,” she 
answered, abruptly. It was all that 
Burnley could do not to laugh. He 
swallowed a mouthful of coffee con- 
vulsively; but Rhoda looked so 
handsome as she said jt—her dark 
eyes flashed, the rich colour mantled 
in her cheek—that Somers could 
not belp admiring her. 

“You should stand, Miss Lang- 
don, by Jove!” he said. 

“JT would, if I had the money,” 
she said, briefly. 

“If you would only take my 
seat from me, my father’s interest 
would return you free of expense ; 
but, unfortunately, he is very: old- 
fashioned, has a horror of the female 
members, and I am afraid would 
disinherit me were I even to sug- 
gest it in the mildest way pos- 
sible.” 

Burnley, who was sitting by An- 
nie, could not avoid seeing that the 
colour had died out of her face, 
leaving it as white asasheet. He 
hurriedly turned the subject. 

“JT hope we shall all meet in 
London some time this winter,” he 
said; “and we will avail ourselves 
of your permission to call on youin 
your house, Miss Langdon.” 

“Tt is not my house,” she said, a 
little abruptly; “it belongs to my 
cousin.” 

“Tt is all the same, Rhoda,” said 
Annie, gently stroking her hand 
under the table. 

“Shall you go straight there ?” 

“Yes—no—I cannot quite tell; 
plans cannot be decided until the 
election is over.” 

“] hope my father and sisters 
will make your acquaintance soon,” 
said Somers. “They always go up 
immediately after Christmas,” 

“It will be a great pleasure} to 
us,” said Rhoda, a little stiffly. 
Annie wished to say something, 
but the words would not come. 

“Oh, how we shall miss you!” 
sighed he. 
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“T fear that we shall find it 
very dull,” said Mr. Burnley, with 
a sigh, “But ten days of this 
monotonous life pass very quickly. 
I cannot believe that you have been 
here the full time.” 

“ All but two baths—we have, 
indeed.” 

“T am sure it is a great mistake 
not finishing the cure; it takes 
away half the effect of the waters.” 

“Two days cannot make much 
difference ; and if it does, you see 
it cannot be helped. Come, Annie 
dear, if you have finished your 
coffee we had better go in; there is 
still a good deal to do.” 

“Oh, what a beautiful speci- 
men!” cried Burnley, with the joy 
of a naturalist, pointing to a fly 
which had settled on one of the 
tables ; “bright crimson back, opal 
wings, and such a lovely prismatic 
stomach !” 

“Tf I can catch it, would you 
like to have it, Annie?” murmured 
Captain Somers. 

Did she imagine he called her 
that, or was it true? He spoke so 
low that she could not be sure. 

“Yes,” she said. Burnley pro- 
duced a little bottle of chloroform 
and a small cardboard box from a 
side-pocket, and in less than five 
minutes the beautiful insect was 
installed as one of Annie Herbert’s 
greatest treasures. 

The early morning saw the train 
slowiy winding its way through 
the valley of the Rhine, passing 
the lovely Wallenstadt, and crossing 
wooded, highly - cultivated land, 
where ‘orchard-trees bowed under 
the weight of their fruit, the grapes 
slowly ripened under a loving sun, 
and Indian corn waved its rich 
leaves with every passing breath. 
It was very hot when the travellers 
arrived at Bale, so hot that they 
were glad to lie down in a darkened 
room till mid-day was over. Annie 
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was tired in the afternoon and re- 
mained in her room, while Rhoda 
went out. Poor little Annie felt 

low and woe-begone. The ap- 
proaching battle had no charms for 
her; and a few words uttered by 
Hugh Somers the day before had 
shattered to pieces all happy dreams 
of the future in which she had 
allowed herself a little to indulge. 
When Rhoda came in she was 
quite distressed by her yee face 
and listless manner. 

“T have been enjoying myself 
immensely, Annie,” she said, “TI 
have had what I always wished to 
have, a good long study of the 
‘Dance of Death.” 

“ How very unpleasant !” said An- 
nie; “I hate those pictures.” 

“They are most interesting! es- 
pecially as some degree of  self- 
mastery is necessary in order to 
enjoy them. I was conscious of a 
certain shrinking from them in re- 
pulsion, so I compelled myself to 
stand before these skeletons, gazing 
into their hollow eyes, tracing each 
bony limb, and wondering what 
they would look like when covered 
with fair white flesh ; and I tried to 
realise that I myself underneath 
my skin was an exact counterpart 
of that gaunt skeleton.” 

“ Did you feel comfortable when 
you had realised it, Rhoda?” 

“T felt satisfied. I am never 
happy till I can feel that I have 
overcome any foolish fancy. Know- 
ing what we are,is it not best to 
face the fact? Everything painful 
and repulsive should be fairly faced 
and examined in this world, and then 
it will cease to be so. You see, not 
having faced death is the reason 
that all those unhappy mortals are 
shrinking away in such terror. 
Now, at this moment, I feel as if, 
should that bony hand be placed on 
my shoulder Good heavens! 
what’s that ?” 
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“Only Pauline,” said Annie, 
smiling, as the maid burst suddenly 
into the room. “You have looked 
at those horrors too long. I sup- 
pose she has come to tell us it is 
time for table d’héte.” 

It was late in the evening, and 
Annie sat out on a little baleony of 
their sitting-room which overhung 
the Rhine. She was dressed, all 
ready to start,on their long night 
journey. She had prepared early 
in order to enjoy to the last the 
delicious freshness of the _ river. 
The balcony overhung the water, 
and from it she gazed down into 
the grand, mighty -flowing Rhine, 
as black as the black sky above, 
and rolling heavily ever ‘onwards, 
The shadows passing to and fro 
over the distant bridge streamed in 
broken spirit-like ripples down the 
current. Old stories passed through 
Annie’s mind, of lovely Ondines 
swimming with white outstretched 
arms, with long hair streaming; of 
friehtful kobolds standing on the 
dark shore, waiting till an Ondine 
shopld come near enough to seize 
by her floating hair, and draw her 
to earth and misery. Even now, in 
the dark, she could almost trace the 
passage of one of these sweet river 
spirits. She saw her start from under 
the bridge, and come floating on 
playfully, tossing bubbles and spray, 
which caught and entangled them- 
selves in the quivering lights from 
the town. On she came, floating, 
dancing, and playing, and ‘then flew 
past the balcony, disguised as. a 
tossing, dark wavelet on the rush- 
ing Rhine. 

“ Dreaming, Annie ?”’ 
da’s deep voice. 

“T am glad you have come, 
Rhoda,” she answered. “I have 
been dreaming ; but I am awake 
now, and I wanted to speak to you.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered her cousin, 
kneeling down beside her. 


said Rho- 
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Annie put her arms round her 
neck, and began to speak with hesi- 
tation, looking away down the 
river, 

“ Rhoda, when first I made that 
pledge to contest Loughtonstone, my 
ideas were very different from what 
they are now. I was only a sha- 
dow of you then, dear Rhodie, you 
had taught me so well. Now, 
lately a pew sense has come over 
me. I cannot quite describe it; 
but it is a sense of individuality. 
My childhood is gone for ever.” 
She would not turn round to en- 
counter the anxious pleading face of 
Rhoda, but went on— 

“T used to think, as so many 
better and wiser than myself think, 
that in power of standing alone, 
of independence and strength, 
women were more than equal to 
men. Women are happier unmar- 
ried than men are generally — at 
least, I fancied so.” 

“Annie! what do you mean ? 
has he said anything to you?” 

“Nothing! only once, for one 
moment he betrayed himself. He 
loves me, Rhodie, and I—I am 
very much afraid I love him too.” 

“ Annie!” 

“ Wait, Rhoda! hear me to the 
end. Did you hear what he said 
yesterday about his father /—he 
would disinherit him if he even 
proposed that you should take his 
place; if it is so—if his feelings 
are so strong against a friend, who 
in this age of emancipation has ven- 
tured to have an intellect of her 
own—what would they be should he 
discover that such an individual had 
been chosen by his son for his wife ? 
No, Rhoda; with those words all 
that ended. I must never see him 
again; he will forget me, whom he 
has known for so short a time, and 
some one else will replace me in 
his heart; and I—I also will forget. 
I have had a vision, an idea of 
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what that double life must be that 
old-fashioned people talk so much 
about. I have even for a little time 
believed that it would be best for 
me, happier, sweeter than that finer 
life for which you have educated me ; 
but it is all over now. I put myself 
in your hands. Make a famous wo- 
man of me! Teach me to speak to 
crowds, harangue multitudes, not to 
falter before the House itself; I am 
myself again !” 
“ Annie, I breathe once more.” 
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“Some of your enthusiasm has 
come to me, I feel as if I could 
do anything. I am longing to 
arrive. I shall see my doings, 
speeches, canvassing, extolled in all 
the papers; and Captain Somers’ 
haughty, selfish father shall hear of 
me, admire me in spite of himself ; 
and notoriety and fame henceforth 
shall be more precious in my eyes 
than love.” 

With that the female éandidate 
burst into a passion of tears, 


CHAPTER IV. 


The little borough of Loughton- 
stone is situated in one of the 
prettiest parts of England, a mix- 
ture of highly - cultivated green 
country and remnants of old forest 
land, Loughton Castle was in what 
might have “been called a bad neigh- 
bourhood, for it was the only place 
of any mark near the town.” The 
estate was very large, comprising a 
large portion of the town; and 
Colonel Greydon, its owner, was 
supposed to be always able to carry 
the seat by his influence. For 
thirty vears he had sat in Parlia- 
ment himself; then, his son being 
still too young to take up the 
hereditary dignity, he caused his 
brother to stand, persuading him to 
do so much against his will, till his 
boy should have had a couple of 
years in the army at least. But the 
two years turned out to be nearer 
four, for the Prussian war having 
broken out, retirement became out 
of the question; and after a year’s 
service {abroad, the young soldier 
returned to find his faithful uncle 
endeavouring with yearning anxiety 
to get a little pet bill of his own 
through the House, which caused 
another year’s delay. 

Now, with the rapidity of light- 
ning, came the startling announce- 


ment that the new writs were out, 
and like’a thunderbolt fell on the 
constituents of Loughtonstone the 
news that their borough was about 
to be contested. At first, when the 
news spread, no one would believe 
it—it was ridiculous, out of the 
question; and greater still was their 
astonishment when it was further 
rumoured that the candidate was a 
woman, A strange agent arrived 
on the very day of the Sinaingom, 
and took Pineapple Cottage, a Tittle 
white house with green shutters 
and along balcony, a little way out 
of the town, in the main street. 
The agent was wonderfully active ; 
he had organised a committee, ap- 
pointed a chairman, portioned out 
the town for canvassing, before the 
worthy citizens knew where they 
were; and before the second night 
was over the constituents awoke to 
find the whole town placarded with 
enormous white placards,—“ Vote 
for the Female Candidate! Her- 
bert for ever!” 

If consternation was great in the 
town, it was ten times greater in 
the castle ; no one for a while dared 
to break it to the old Colonel, but 
it could not be long concealed, Se- 
cure in his position, as he imagined 
himself, he contented himself with 
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telegraphing for his son on the 
second day; and mounting his fa- 
yourite old hunter, rode ‘Gown to 
the town to call on the Mayor, 
choose the days most convenient 
to himself for his son’s speeches, 
and make arrangements for the 
issue of his address as soon as he 
should send it. Great was the 
shock that awaited him: At the first 
sight of one of Scoton’s placards he 
grew purple, and reined in his horse 
with a force to which his old com- 
panion was unaccustomed. He did 
not like contradiction any more than 
his master did, and snorting and 
grunting, he began to kick lustily : 

the Colonel reined him in, striking 
him lightly with his reins as he 
bent forward to read the hateful 
inscription,—* Quiet, sir, quiet!” 

At this moment a crowd of boys 
and young men came past, evidently 
already in the excitement of an im- 
pending election, and seeing the pla- 
card, and the old Colonel on his horse 
kicking i in front of it, they shouted 
mischievously, é Long live the fe- 
male candidate !—Herbert for ever!” 
Colonel Greydon relaxed his rein, 
tnd turning his horse, spurred that 
indignant animal, making it gallop 
out of the town, and did not stop 
till it stood snorting before the 
castle door. 

Two or three days passed, and 
every day fresh advances of the Ra- 
dical canvass were reported, but the 
candidate had not yet appeared ; and 
the proud old Colonel determined 
that less should be done than usual 
—he would not enter into competi- 
tion with a female—he would not 
call her a woman. 

Sunday morning came—one of 
those brilliant sunny days in hot 
August that seem all alive with 
happy insect life, all silent from*the 
work of busy man. 

The castle stood in a part of the 
park which had been old forest 


land, the round tower only remained 
of an Edwardian building, the rest 
had transformed itself into a large 
roomy country-house; the com- 
fortable drawing-rooms and library 
were on the ground-floor, with 
windows opening on to the forest 
ground. The Colonel would allow 
no smooth lawn or flowers in front ; 
all such were banished to the back 
or western side, where a pretty 
flower-garden lay. 

It was breakfast time, the hot 
rolls and yellow butter already set 
out, the mirrors shining brightly 
and reflecting all the pretty decora- 
tions of that sunny breakfast-room. 
Outside the French window, wait- 
ing till their father should appear, 
strolled two very pretty brown-haired 
girls, One of them held an evening 
paper in her hand, and both had an 
expression of amused anxiety on 
their faces. 

“ What shall I do, Amy? said 
the elder; “shall I give it to papa 
as if nothing had happened, and let 
him find it out himself?” 

“ Wait till he has had his break- 
fast.” 

“ But he is sure to ask for it at 
once.” 

“Very well, Alice, only turn it so 
that it does not come on him at 
once as too much of a shock. What 
a lovely morning !” 

“Tt will be delicious, walking to 
church.” 

*‘ Comé along, girls,” sounded from 
the open window, and they went in, 
Amy putting the alarming paper 
with an air’ of too obvious uncon- 
cern upon a side-table. 

“Ts that the evening paper? Give 
it to me, and make my tea quickly, 
child; I am rather late this morn- 
ing.” 

While Alice applied herself to her 
tea-making, the Colonel crossed his 
legs, adjusted his gold eye-glasses on 


his nose, and leaning back in his 
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chair, held the paper some way from 
him and skimmed through its con- 
tents. 

“ Hullo !”—the two girls started 
and looked at each other guiltily ; 
but the Colonel said no more; he 
tossed aside the paper as if it had 
stung him, and with a frown which 
almost made his grey eyebrows meet, 
cracked his egg. 

“When did your brother say he 
would come, Alice?” he said, gruffly. 

“He said in his last letter about 
Tuesday week, papa; but, of course, 
he could hurry home if you wished 
it.” 

“ Not I; he shall not hurry home 
a single day sooner; I will have no 
show of opposition made,” 

“Not even to remove the new 
placard, papa?” 

“ What new placard ?” 

“The one on the lodge-gate.” 

“D n,” quoth the Colonel. 

“Ts there anything in the even- 
ing paper, papa,” said the privileged 
Amy, mischievously. 

Colonel Greydon tossed the paper 
over to her, and buttered his toast 
with would-be tranquillity. 

“ Read the address,” he-said; and 
’ Amy read a little nervously :— 





“To tug Etectors or Loventon- 
sTONE Boroven, STONESHIRE. 


“ GENTLEMEN AND Lapies,—I come 
before you for the first time as can- 
didate for the honour of represent- 
ing you in Parliament. Having so 
short a time before me for making 
the personal acquaintance of this 
important constituency, I announce 
immediately my principles and in- 
tentions. Gentlemen and Ladies,— 
I am a Radical; I am afemale. IL 
am a strong advocate for the Aboli- 
tion of Spirituous Liquors Bill. I 
hold strongly to the establishment 
of the Rights of Females to sit in 
the Cabinet Bill; also of the Gene- 
ral Redistribution of Property Bill. 
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I shall vote, should you honour me 
with your confidence, for the Mixed 
Compulsory Upper Classes Educa- 
tion Bill, to be introduced this ses- 
sion; aud will do my best to for- 
ward all bills tending to increase 
the progress and emancipation of 
our country from the trammels 
which are cast about it by the in- 
tolerance, ignorance, and tyranny 
of those who would oppress the ma- 
jority of the English people,—the 
weaker majority, weakened by op- 
pression, by denial of the rights of 
education, to which every English 
female is entitled,— weakened by the 
tyranny which has been exercised 
for countless ages, but which this 
glorious century has begun to cast 
away, so that the future of our coun- 
try rises like a rising sun, more 
brilliant, perhaps, for the dark- 
ness of the night—and over Eng- 
land’s people, her laws and statutes, 
shall reign that majority which has 
learnt its long dormant power at last. 
Ladies and Gentlemen,—I claim 
your indulgence to one who stands 
forth for the first time in a public 
capacity; and should you favour 
me with your confidence, I shalt 
make it the business of my life to 
forward your interests and add to 
the importance of your borough. 
“ Anwnre Herpert.” 


The Colonel was stamping about 
the room before she had done read- 
ing, but when it was over he came 
back. 

“Get on with your breakfast, 
girls,” he said. “ You are dawdling 
so much that the servants will have 
a scramble to be ready for church.” 
They obeyed, saying no more about 
the sore subject. 

In another half-hour the three 
were on their way to church, walk- 
ing down a green grass path through 
the part. of the park which they 
called the Forest: the trees at 
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laces touched each other over- 
head, forming a cool covering and 
shade from the August sun, About 
a mile of green woodland walk 
brought them to the church, a 
small, beautiful building built by 
Colonel Greydon for the use of his 
own tenants and the villa portion of 
the straggling town, which was some 
way from the parish church, 

After service, as they came out, 
Amy touched Alice’s arm: “ “Look, 
Alice, look—there they are.’ 

“ Who? what?’ 

“The female candidate and her 
friend.” 

“Come this way and let me see 
—ah! it is easy enough to see 
which is the candidate and which is 
the friend.” 

“The dark one, of course ?”’ 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“Come along,” said the Colonel. 
“ What are you lingering for ?” 

“ It is the female candidate, papa, 
and her friend.” 
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“Well, what does the brazen 
hussy look like ?” he said, striding 
on. 

“Very dark and handsome, with 
such a determined face and such a 
lovely gown; it must have come 
from Paris.” 

“But the friend, papa,” cried 
Alice, “is quite lovely: a little blue- 
eyed thing with exquisite golden 
hair, and the colour coming and go- 
ing in her cheeks like a child; she 
does not look more than eighteen,” 

“Poor misguided child! she 
ought to be whipped and sent to 
bed.” 

All the resentful flush of eighteen 
mounted into Amy’s face. 

“ After all, papa,” she began, 
“ women have a right to——” 

“To what, my dear?” 

“ To—to ” 

“To make fools of themselves; 
yes, my dear, as much as men. Far 
be it from me to deny such rights.” 

And they went in. 





CHAPTER V. 


“ Now, Annie, you must do it; 
let us make haste and get it over.” 

“Rhoda, I can’t; indeed I 
can’t.” 

“ Come, make haste; we have a 
great deal of canvassing to get 
through to-day.” 

“But his own lodge—what will 
they think of us? Has one really 
a right to interfere with his own 
people 2 if 

“ Nonsense; conscience, intellect, 
and votes are free—cannot be let or 
sold nowadays, thank heaven ;” and 
Rhoda Langdon pushed past her 
friend, and knocked at the door of 
John Brand, the lodge-keeper of 
Greydon Castle. 

“Come in, ladies; take a seat, 
* said Mrs. Brand, ushering 


ma’am, 
them in. “ Very glad to see you, 


ma’am ; 
sure.” 

“T hope you are quite well,” 
said Rhoda, amiably. 

“ Pretty well, thank you, ma’am. 
I enjoys good health as a rule, I 
does, and thank heaven for that, 
which am the mother of nine, and 
the youngest troubled with his 
teething, and don’t get no better, 
though I’ve given him a sight 0’ 
soothing-syrup ; he’s a hearty chap, 
he is, and takes a deal more nor 
the others did, bless ’im; but it 
don’t seem to do him so much more 
good neither.” 

“How old is he, Mrs. Brand ?” 
said Annie, gently. 

“ Better nor thirteen months, he 
is, and a finer baby nor he is of his 
age ye’ll not see on a summer’s day, 


it is rare hot weather, to be 
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though I say it as shouldn’t, being 
the mother o’ nine, and have brought 
’em all up, bless ’em, but T’ll not 
deny as I’ve one as is a poor thing, 

a very poor thing, and ’as given me 
a good bit o’ trouble in my day.” . 

“Poor little thing !” said Annie. 
“ How old is she ?”’ 

“Well, Tom, he’s nine, and Bill’s 
eight, and Betsy’s seven, and Jack’s 
six, I’m thinking as ‘Sairy-Anne 
must be five, to be sure.” 

“What is the matter with her ” 
‘said Rhoda, abstractedly. 

“Well, ma’am, I can’t say as 
there’s anything really the matter 
with her; but she’s a poor thing, 
pale-like, and cries awful sometimes. 
I think it’s something of a pine. 
Here, Sairy-Anne, come and speak to 
the ladies ; come, drop your curtsy ; 
here she is, ma’am, and many atime 
I think as [ll not rear her.” 

The pale, overgrown child twisted 
her apron wonderingly. 

“T know something that would 
certainly do her good, Mrs. Brand,” 
said Annie, eagerly. ‘May I send 
you a bottle of it for her? It is 
cod-liver oil.” 

“ Indeed, miss, and I thank you 
kindly, and Ill be too glad to give 
her the oils. Mrs. Jones, as keeps 
the little shop, first turning down 
Hammoth Lane, she’d two as went 
off in a pine, much as this’n’s going 
off, and the oils did them a sight o’ 
good. She’d buried four, she had; 
but she was &, weakly one herself, 
she was.’ 

“] will bring you the bottle to- 
morrow,” said Annie. 

- Now, my good woman,” began 
Rhoda. “I want to talk’ to you 
about more serious things. Do you 
take much interest in the political 
crisis now hanging over the town ?”’ 

“ Ma’am ?”’ 

“Ts your husband a Radical or a 
Conservative ?”’ 

“°Deed, ma’am, and it’s more than 


I can say—my husband were always 
true blue; but he says to me yester-., 
day, ‘ Nance,”he says, ‘if either o’ 
them ’lectioneering misses come to 
this here house, you leaves ’em to 
me.’ And they’ve not come anigh 
the place. ‘What could they want 
with the likes o’ us?’ says I: and 
my husband flushes up, and he says, 
says he, ‘One man’s vote’s as good 
as another, and it’s worth their 
trouble to see what they can get.’ 
He’s a hasty man, is my Ton, he is, 
bless ’im.” 

“Ts your husband at home now ?” 
asked Rhoda, growing rather red. 

“ Yes, ma’am, he is; but lawks! 
you’re none of them as canvasses, 
are you, ma’am ?” 

“Yes I am,” said Rhoda, calmly ; 
“ and in a few moments’ conversation 
I think I shall be able to convince 
him,” 

“Convince my Tom! Law bless 
you, ma’am, it’ll take a sight o’ time 
to do that; but I'll tell him you are 
here—he’s in the kitchen.” 

“T think I will go to him, if I 
may,” said Rhoda, feeling that to 
expound her views before this volu- 
ble mother of nine was little short 
of an impossibility, “ Annie, will 
you wait for me here?” 

Annie was only too glad; and 
turning with great eagerness to the 
lodge-keeper’s wife, entreated to 
be allowed to see the baby. Mrs. 
Brand merely lifted a shawl off 
something in the corner, and dis- 
played the most beautiful baby An- 
nic had ever seen, lyingin a profound 
sleep ; its little dimpled hands were 
on the blue cotton coverlet, its soft 
brown curls were tossed all above 
the pillow, the rosy mouth a little 
open, and the round cheeks flushed 
with sleep. 

“Oh, what a beautifal boy!” she 
said, bending over him. 

“ "And he is indeed, biéss him, 
and a regular Rooshian he is when 
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he’s up and about, for he’s stout on 
his legs already, ma’am—the earliest 
on his legs as [ve had, ’cepting 
Lizzié, as walked at eleven months, 
Miss Alice said as this here one was 
a progeny ; and she says as she will 
give me some little sweeties as’ll 
make him better with his teeth, 
which J hope it may, and as I wasn’t 
to use no more o” the ‘ Blessing to 
Mothers,’ which it’s on the bottle, 
and a beautiful inscription about the 
little Sufferer.” 

“She is quite right,” said Annie, 
“Does she often come and see you ?” 

“ Most every day she or Miss Amy 
drops in, or the Colonel after Tom, 
or Miss Alice after Lizzie and Tom, 
as is in her class, and mostly stays 
for a few words with a body.” 

“You must be very fond of 
them ?” 

“Fond! ay, that we are, we as 
have seen ’em born, so to speak; 


leastways I have, for I were called 
in when the Colonel’s lady was took 
ill, and Miss Amy she were three 
days old—and a poor thing she was, 


bless her—when her poor dear 
mother were took ill, and died ina 
week, and the Colonel were’ never 
the same man after that, turned as 
grey as my Tom is now, and that 
were nigh on eighteen years ago. 
Blest if that isn’t Miss Amy a com- 
ing up the garden-gate, and all her 
dogs with her, bless em. Fond of 
em! I should think we were, to 
besure.” And she hastened to open 
the docr and admit her visitor. 

Annie hung timidly back as Amy 
Greydon came in, followed by three 
Skyes and a fine fox-terrier, Amy 
was talking eagerly. 

“T am so sorry about it, Mrs, 
Brand, and it shall not happen 
again; but Nettle has become so 
very mischievous that I can scarcely 
control him at all.” 

“ Bless you, miss, don’t think no 
more about it—it’s but one chicken 
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after all; and, bless you, the captain’s 
dog is welcome to it.” 

“T should not have cared so much 
if it had been Skye, or Fidget, or 
Doonah ; but Jack will say that I 
have completely spoilt Nettle.” 

Annie could not help sneezing at 
this moment ; her sneeze awoke Amy 
to consciousness of her existence: 
she came cautiously forward. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said, — 
“T did not know that any one was 
here.” 

“ Has one of your dogs been doing 
mischief ?” said Annie, smiling. 

“My brother’s dog has eaten a 
chicken,” answered Amy, with grave 
concern, “ Ar-r-r-r-r, Nettle ! Ar-r-t-r, 
bad dog! Ar-r-r-r, chicken! Do 
you hear? Ar-r-r-r-r.” 

The dog slunk under the table, 
and, putting its two paws together, 
begged. 

“You see how irresistible he is,” 
said Amy, laughing; “and he does 
not care for anything I say—bad 
dog !” 

But hearing her laugh, Nettle 
had jumped up and was wagging 
his tail. The other Skyes had all 
sat down, two with smiling faces 
and red tongues hanging out, the 
third enjoying a most comfortable 
scratch, 

“ Do you always take such a large 
pack out with you?” said Annie. 

“ Yes, unless papa wants them; 
but he has the big dogs to-day: we 
change about. I ‘had almost forgot- 
ten my message, Mrs. Brand. Papa 
wants Brand by the three oaks at 
once, there is a little elm to be cut 
down there, See! he is coming 
himself,” 

The latch-gate opened, and the 
Colonel, twisting his cane in one 
hand, called lustily, “ Brand! Brand, 
I say! y 

Out rushed the lodge-keeper, and 
Rhoda, finding herself deserted, re- 
turned to the parlour. 

2R 
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“Come, Annie!” she said; “ it is 
time that we should be going on.” 

Anvnie stooped down and kissed 
the sweet little face of the sleeping 
child, and bowing smilingly to Amy, 
followed her cousin. The Colonel 
and Tom Brand were standing by 
the gate, and the former, seeing two 
handsome, well-dressed young ladies 
in his own lodge, lifted his hat 
courteously. 

“ Who are they, Tom ?” he asked. 
The lodge-keeper answered with an 
irrepressible chuckle, “Law, sir! 
they be the female candidate !” 

The Colonel again gave vent to 
an ejaculation not intended for ears 

olite. 

“Well, Rhoda, and how have you 
fared ?” 

“Not so well as I could wish, 
she answered. “Can stupid ignor- 
ance go further? He listened to ail 


” 


I had to say, and I was quite fluent 
to-day—you know how fluent I can 


be sometimes; and when I had 
finished, he said (it was so coarse, 
Annie)—he said, ‘ All right, ma’am, 
but I, for my part, thinks as women 
ought to keep their proper places.’ 
Define!’ said I—‘ Define!’ he 
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amswered: ‘well, I'll define, ask- 
ing your pardon, if I seems rude 
—Which were made first, Adam or 
Eve? Adam, in course; and» what 
were Eve made for?’ For the first 
time, Annie, since I began to think 
about these things, I was puzzled 
to answer, only because of the 
ignorance of the creature, and he 
actually got up and fetched a large 
Bible and read out in such an accent, 
‘And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone; 
I will make a helpmeet for him.’ 
‘ And that’s why woman was made, 
ma’am, and no mistake—because it 
wasn’t good for man to be alone, 
and for no other reason in life; and 
I should like to see my missus a- 
disputing of it.’ Then he began te 
harangue me. I'll never go near the 
house again!” Annie could not help 
laughing, though Rhoda’s face was 
flushed and her lips pouting. 

*« We must not be disheartened by 
a first rebuff,” she said. “I have 
been more fortunate; I made great 
friends with Mrs. Brand.” 

“ And I saw you kissing the baby ; 
you are the best canvasser after all, 
Annie !” 
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My perar Eprror,—I hoped to 
have addressed you a second epistle 
ere this; indeed I made several 
attempts in that direction, and the 
fragments accumulated from time to 
time are now thawing out in a con- 
tinuous flow, like the flourishes 
from Munchausen’s horn. This is 
not a random comparison, but a 
figure germane to the matter, for we 
have had a frost of four mouthe’ 
duration, and I really think my 
notes froze like the baron’s, Toler- 
ably cold, too, it has been once or 
twice, though the weather has not 
been uniformly severe. I mean 
that the average temperature has 
been from 10° to 20° of Fahrenheit, 
but that we have now and then ex- 
perienced it some way below zero of 
that instrument, when I thought, 
and I fancy even the most inveterate 
skaters thought, there was not much 
to tempt one out of doors, Exercise 
will generally overcome the severe 
weather, but not always. When 


‘* The parehing air 


Burns frore, and cold performs the effect 


of fire,”’ 
it is hard work to fight the winter. 
On the whole, the aforesaid skaters 
have had a fine time of it. In and 
about this Leipzig are many ponds, 
and on the rivers you may skate a 
day’s journey. if you wish. Man- 
kind, male and female, turns out 
to enjoy this recreation; and very 
pretty pictures it helps to make, 
especially when the sun deigns to 
look, though but obliquely, on the 
proceedings. Where so much prac- 
tice may be had, one naturally ex- 
pects superior performance; and 
possibly the German method may 
be in some important respects supe- 
rior to ours; but I must say that 


there is much less of grace and of 
apparent ease in their movements 
on the ice than in those of many 
English and Americans who par- 
take with them of the diversion. 
The skates worn by some.of them 
are ‘of an odd make, projecting as 
much as two or three inches before 
the points of the boots,*and then 
turning up with scrolls like. the 
prows of ancient galleys. It oc- 
curred to me that some’ of these 
appliances must be family property 
0. great, antiquity, exhibiting, per- 
haps, the conception of Tubal-Cain, 
and therefore of the early antedi- 
luvian order, Whatever may be 
their date, they look as odd ona 
modern boot as would some of the 
rusty spurs with rowels two inches 
in diameter—relics, it may be, of the 
age of Charlemagne or Launcclot. 

Within doors I think I have been 
warmer here than I ever was any- 
where in frosty weather. The 
Germans certainly understand keep- 
ing up a genial temperature in their 
houses; but I am not at all sure 
that we should be content to obtain 
warmth on the same terms, for the 
terms prescribe an entire exclusion 
of fresh air, Double windows, no 
ventilation, and stove-heat, promise, 
according to our notions, stifling. or 
enervation rather than , comfort. 
Yet, for my part, I have found a 
great deal of comfort to result from 
this method of warming; indeed I 
may say that though this has been 
by far the coldest winter that I ever 
experienced, I never in any Euro- 
pean winter felt the cold so little. 
Every stranger was not so fortunate 
in this respect as myself. I heard 
sundry complaints at the beginning 
of «winter of the oppression “of the 
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baked air. But these passed away 
as the season advanced, instead of 
producing illness or becoming in- 
tolerable. And it is an advantage 
accruing from the uniformly, warm 
rooms, that when you indue your 
wraps and pass into the outer cold, 
you carry your previously-acquired 
caloric with you, do not shiver on 
encountering the open air, and can 
remain a long time abroad without 
getting chilled. . 

It is not, however, only in the 
winter that Germans fight shy of 
the fresh air. Even in the dog- 
days they eschew as much as pos- 
sible every kind of ventilation, and 
in a coffee-room or reading-saloon 
it is most difficult to procure the 
luxury of even one open window, 
Should such a blessed arrangement 
be, by a profound stroke of diplo- 
macy brought about, the enjoyment 
of it would in all probability be 
short-lived. The first native that 
should enter the apartment would 
be seen eyeing the abnormal sash 
or casement with horrified despair, 
as if the world had tripped in - its 
course, or Wagner had uttered an 
ungrammatical passage, or the order 
of nature had been in some other 
way violated. The next comer, 
and the next, would experience a 
similar shock and be thrown entire- 
ly off their balance, the commotion 
waxing as if an explosion were un- 
avoidable, until at last several sighs 
of relief terminating in “ Ach Gott!” 
might be simultaneously heard, after 
an ingenious eye should have de- 
tected the cause of the unwelcome 
phenomenon; and the whisper 
(most inoffensive, I am bound to 
say) of “ein Eng ngliinder ” passing 
gently from mouth to mouth would 
explain the calamity, and revive 
their faith in the eternal fitness of 
things. Now this is a profoundly 
inquiring people, and in medical 
(which onght to include sanitary) 
science they are second to no people 
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in the world. How then happens 
it that they make ventilation of so 
small account—ventilation, which 
we consider one of the first requi- 
sites where we would have people 
healthy? Surely it would be pos- 
sible, nay, easy, to combine efficient 
ventilation with a very pleasant 
temperature ; but, easy or not, the 
Germans in general do not appear 
to think ventilation desirable at an 

price. Now we know that the 
Germans keep in fine working con- 
dition mind and body, that they 


“are deep in learning, eminent in 


science, and famous—some of us 
think, "irresistible—in war. The 
nation, therefore, is able to main- 
tain a high reputation in spite’ of 
its defiance of sanitary maxims; 
and thus a heretical thought or two 
will intrude into one’s mind even 
in these days when sanitas sanita- 
tum, omnia sanitas, has been given 
us as an ordinance to bind between 
the eyes. I do not mean to insinu- 
ate that we English can be all wrong 
in principle, when we set such store 
by pure air; but I do venture to 
think that in this, as in other cases 
where we are undoubtedly right 
in the main, we are apt to push, 
in practice, to needless extremes, 
Many a severe cold or rheumatism 
have I known to be produced by 
currents of air intended to be 
health-giving and __ prophylactic. 
Many a complaint have I heard of 
the tyranny of physicians who have 
forced their wretched patients to 
sleep in chambers with open win- 
dows, or to inhabit day -rooms 
through which the winds swept as 
freely as over Dartmoor. And in 
eases where poor creatures have 
been subject to discipline, I believe 
that their lives have often been 
rendered miserable by the care 
which their kind guardians have 
taken to keep them strong and 
hearty. Certainly people may re- 
bel against the most salutary and 
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reasonable prescriptions —as we 
sometimes find some rebelling 
against the law which enjoins vac- 
cination—therefore rebellion does 
not necessarily furnish condemna- 
tion of the system which it opposes. 
But, admitting this, I cannot regard 
as simply contrary and obstructive 
to their own welfare, or as in 
a conspiracy wantonly to oppose 
science, the innumerable persons 
who complain of being over-venti- 
lated. I think they get their anti- 
dote clumsily administered, or eke 
in such immoderate doses as to® 
turn it into a bane. I have heard 
from military officers curious stories 
about the dislike of soldiers to cold 
air, and the difficulty of inducing 
them to keep the ventilators .in 
their barrack-rooms open and in 
operation. ‘There are reports of 
their baffling the sanitarians on 
behalf of their horses no less than 
of _themselves. In one case it 


happened that a system of collusion 


in this respect which had been 
going on,for some time in a regi- 
ment was discovered by accident; 
it was this. Whenever an officer 
made his inspection of the stables, 
he was preceded, surreptitiously, 
by a trooper who took the hay 
or other stopping out of the ven- 
tilators, and followed by another 
trooper who carefully replaced 
the plugs. My belief is “that a 
principle, good in itself, has been 
much overwrought, and, where 
opportunity offered, carried out 
recklessly in defiance of comfort 
and even of health. There is none 
of our needs in regard of which we 
have so little satisfactory informa- 
tion as this one of sanitary regula- 
tion. Yet this need touches us so 
nearly that we would fain be doing 
something even when we know that 
we but grope our way in the dark. 
@onsequently, for want of better 
leading, we follow implicitly the 
few men who are understood to 
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give their attention to sanitary 
science, and these rule with des- 
potic authority. 

I spoke above of the learning of 
Germany: I believe that Leipzig is 
the principal seat of this learning. 
The University, of very great an- 
tiquity, is the largest and best en- 
dowed in the Fatherland. It seems 
to have been always prominent in 
Classical scholarship, Theology, and 
Jurisprudence. In the other sci- 
ences, it has ranked differently at 
different times. Its Medicine and 
its Philology are in great repute at 
present. Iheard an English M.D., 
who was lately here, say that in 
Medicine they are many degrees 
above the highest English school ; 
while in Surgery, their practice is 
rude compared with ours. 

The dark ages appear in Germany 
to have been dark enough. Those 
few who wanted enlightenment had 
to go to France or Italy for it; and 
from many parts of Germany it was 
no easy thing to get to either. But 
about 
to disperse—that is to say, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century 
—a university was established in 
Prague, which was more appreci- 
ated—at any rate, more frequented 
—by Germans than by Bohemians. 
After a time, national jealousies di- 
vided both professors and students, 
and these led at last to serious col- 
lisions, the most interesting cireum- 
stance attending which is, that the 
celebrated John Huss exerted him- 
self to compose the quarrels. His 
influence, if it was successful at all, 
had no enduring effect ; and at last 
there occurred a university row, 
which may be said to have produced 
the dawn of that erudition which 
now distinguishes the Fatherland. 
A series of rows, it should have 
been written ; for there was a feud 
in operation through the last years of 
the fourteenth century and the first 
of the fifteenth. The fights were 
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often fatal, and the bodies of the slain 


were dropped quietly into the waters - 


of the Moldau. The Germans, be- 
coming at length tired of these 
entertainments, seceded in force, and 
for the most part dispersed; but 
some 2000 of them came in a body 
to Leipzig, and continued their 
studies as private scholars. The 
Saxon Elector of that day, however, 
read aright the signs of this time, 
. and improved his opportunity. He 
gave a kiad reception to doctors 
and disciples, afforded every help to 
the studies, and sought the aid of 
the Emperor and the Pope in pro- 
viding that learning might take 
root in the old town. In Septem- 
ber 1409, the University of Leipzig 
was opened. Asa testimony of the 
origin of the University and of 
its descent from that of Prague, 
there may be seen to this day, over 
an apothecary’s shop in the Grim- 
maische Strasse, the figure of a lion 
in. wood. This figure did, nearly 
500 years ago, adorn an apothecary’s 
shop in Prague; but the students, 
at the time of their migration, per- 
haps looking on it as something 
like a household god, perhaps as a 
trophy to be borne away from the 
enemy, took it down from its place, 
bore it along in their exodus, and 
when they found rest for the soles 
of their feet, set it up in their city 
of refuge. I am afraid that not 
very much of the lion of Prague 
can be extant now; but repairs 
seem to have been conducted in 
such a gentle and partial way, as 
never for a moment to interrupt the 
true leonine succession ; and, as the 
lion has never wholl¥ disappeared, 
there is a certain amount of correct- 
ness in the saying that it remaineth 
unto this day. 

The University of Leipzig, I find, 
exercised by law two powers which 
are worth noting: one was a censor- 
ship of the press, and the other an 
examination of apothecaries’ drugs 
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and compounds, Those whom it 
caught tripping in either profession 
were likely to get a pretty broad 
hint to mend their ways. In at 
least one instance —in Luther’s 
days—the publication of an unau- 
thorised book cost a bookseller his 
life. * 

It is known in England that 
education at a German university 
is cheap; but very few Englishmen, 
I fancy, know how cheap itis. At 
Leipzig a course of lectures costs 
the student -five thalers— that is, 
fifteen shillings of our money; if 
he is in the enjoyment of a‘scholar- 
ship, his food will be wholly or 
partly supplied from university 
funds; if even he should not be 
a scholar, he can manage to get 
boarded and kept moderately in 
beer for somewhere about a thaler 
a-day. Indeed, a youth can live, 
be educated highly, and enjoy 
many amusements, the best of their 
kind—a first-class opera, for in- 
stance—for less money than would 
suffice to sustain bare exfstence at 
home. And, apropos of beer, the 
student, if he would be of any ac- 
count among his fellows, must 
graduate in the consumption of that 
beverage before he thinks of addres- 
sing himself to any other faculty. 
I do not know the minimum 
achievement which suffices for ad- 
mission to the Leipzig élite ; but I 
know that at another German uni- 
versity, forty pots at a sitting just 
saved from exclusion but brought 
no credit, and those who had swill- 
ed their way to fame could imbibe 
their seventy pots. About ten pots 
make an English gallon: I will not 
pursue the calculation, but merely 
remark that these alumni might 
benefit by h&ving it impressed on 
them that the scale of honour and 
the table of ale and beer measu 
are not the same thing. You will 
see now why I used a qualifying 
adverb when I spoke of the board- 
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.ing-houses supplying students with 
beer. The duels among these lads 
are so well known that I will say 
but few words about them. They 
fight more frequently for love than 
through hatred; and many precau- 
tions are taken against a combatant 
inflicting on his adversary any 
wound but a gash in the face. Such 
gashes are looked upon as marks of 
distinction far preferable to any 
beauty which they may supersede, 
It is no uncommon thing to see a 
tried warrior with his face scored 


like a New Zealander’s, or an ambi-* 


tious tyro with his patches thick 
upon him, or with a schismatic nose 
retained in its allegiance by diachy- 
lon only.* Last spring a madcap 
fellow at a western university took 
it into his head to have pistol-fights 
with several of hisconfréres. After 
he had foxght many without any 
particular result, he sent a challenge 
toa man who was known to bea 
cool, steady. shot. On consultation 
it was decided by the soberer ones 
that this was an opportunity of 
reading the pugnacious youth a 
lesson, and the challenged was re- 
quested to admonish him accord- 
ingly. The marksman, however, be- 
ing a mild, good-natured fellow, 
hesitated about doing this; and they 
exchanged shots (twice, if I am not 
mistaken) without damage to either 
side. Hereupon the challenger in- 
sisted upon another fire, and thus 
roused his opponent so far as to 
make him say, “Very well, then, 
you shall have it this time.” 
And he got it that time, for 
he fell dead; and as 
I could ascertain, the verdict 
from all sides was, “Served him 
right.” 

Enumerating these student peculi- 
arities leads one naturally enough to 
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the cellar scene in ‘ Faust ;? and if 
you were only here, dear Editor, 
you might ge with me this night 
and smoke’ your cigar and sip your 
cold-without in Auerbach’s cellar. 
I could not promise to seat you in 
the very room which gave the poet 
his inspiration; for that room is 
so deep underground that, except 
during fairs or great gatherings, it is 
not used; the company collect in a 
salon nearer the level of the street ;. 
but the room, with gas ready to be . 
turned on, is there, embellished with 
scenes from the ‘ Faust,’ but other- 
wise exactly as it was in Goethe’s 
student days, and containing (if you 
like to believe it) the very beer- 
barrel on which Dr. Faust rode out 
of it. You might, however, if you 
could not refresh yourself in the 


very room, sit on alittle higher level, 
surrounded by memorials ‘of the 
great doctor, and in view of some 
very awful books of magic, and a 


veracious account of Faust’s achieve- 
ments in that art, with portraits of , 
some of the spirits with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy. There 
we might take such sweet converse 
together as should render the writ- 
ing of this letter superfluous; but 
we should have to make our “ finish” 
about the hours at which people 
ae dining at home. At ten 
o’clock, cellars, cafés, and refec- 
tion-rooms are pretty well cleared 
and darkened, the sound of the 
midnight chimes being extraordi- 
nary in the ears of the general 
population here. Indeed you must 
make precise arrangements if you 
wish to be let into your own apart- 
ments much after ten; for locks, 
bolts, and bars are made fast about 
that time, and the Teutonic nature 
has little ‘sympathy with those who 
would disturb them afterwards. I 





* T heard of one case in which asevered nose-point was, before the attendant 


surgeon could pick up and replace it, nimbly swallowed by a dog. 


It is to be 


hoped that the anecdote is not true; but the careful exclusion of dogs from all 
these encounters gives some colour to such a tale. 
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recollect a case where a. poor ser- 
vant-girl, who had been out for a 
little diversion in tha New Year’s 
week, came back shortly after ten 
and found the great-door shut. 
The thermometer that night was 
considerably below zero of Fahren- 
heit, and the snow everywhere deep. 
These girls go about in the coldest 
weather without bonnet or hood, 
avd with very little indeed in the 
way of wrapping —circumstances 
.under which to be shut out for 
any length of time can hardly be 
pleasant. Her family lived on the 
third floor, and after knocking and 
ringing for some time, she con- 
trived to make them aware of her 
return ; thereupon some one went 
down, to let her in, and managed 
to break the key in the lock, which 
put an end to all hope of her en- 
tering that night. So she had to 


make off through the snow to the 
house of some friend with whom 
A day 


she at length found shelter. 
.or two after the poor thing was con- 
fined to bed by illness, and no 
wonder ; then she went to her home 
in the country for a few days, but 
subsequently returned to her duties 
very little the worse for her ad- 
venture. 

Leipzig is no longer a fortified 
town ; and, considering the kind of 
benefits which its walls used to bring 
to it, its burghers probably do not 
greatly grieve at being left naked 
to their enemies. The old enceinte 
began to be levelled at the end of 
jast century, and has since been re- 
moved little by little, which even in 
a military sense was an unobjection- 
able measure, for the works would 
‘have been useless against a modern 
attack. Moreover, the site of them 
has wisely not been built over, but 
is now a public promenade, flanked, 
where the works were broad, with 
trees, flowers, and lawns, separat- 
ing the old town from its younger 
suburbs, and forming a little country 
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in ‘the city, which is a boon to the . 
inhabitants whose value can hardly 
be estimated. Some part of it may 
be reached after a short walk from 
almost any quarter; and, when the 
season serves, an Englishman may 
stroll off there with his ‘Times’ 
or his ‘ Blackwood,’ and under the 
shade of melancholy boughs, and 
in view of lawns and flower-beds 
which are anything but melan- 
choly, lounge away an hour with- 
out being troubled by a reminder 
that he sits in the heart of a pop- 
ulous manufacturing town. One 
portion of the main ditch has not 
been filled in, but remains as a drill- 
ground and the site of a barrack, 
the latter being dignified with the 
name of “ the castle,” in support of 
which appellation it has been fur- 
nished with a turret or clock-tower 
of some altituder Passers-by may 
look down from the promenade into 
the drill-ground, and, if they be 
German tax-payers, become entirely 
satisfied that they get full value for 
their money in the form of won- 
derful motions and coutortions to 
which the bodies of reeruits are 
subjected. I have known some 
humorous people to grow merry 
over our goose-step, extension- 
motions, and so on; but nothing 
that our most ingenious pipe-clay 
ever invented can equal the antics 
which may be seen here daily in 
the old ditch, indeed I could not 
have imagined thatsuch things were 
done elsewhere than in a pantomime. 
Again, when, to relieve our re- 
cruits. of stiffness and awkward- 
ehess, we put them through an 
exercise which makes them look 
like guys, we keep them screened 
from observation in the barrack- 
yard; and I must say that I can 
see no reason. for subjecting the 
awkward squads to the jeers of boys 
or the wonder or pity of passengers, 
unless} it be that the tax-payers 
aforesaid may see and rejoice. 
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Even after the johnny-raws have 
been stretched and twisted and 
made to throw their legs round 
their necks and to point their toes 


straight to the rear, they are not- 


well set up. They can fight, and 
fight well, which is the essential 
thing; but I say again that they are 
not well-set-up young men. Their 
gait is awkward, and their appear- 
ance anything but smart. Private 
soldiers wearing spectacles are, too, 
a rather strange sight for English 
eyes. Perhaps it is only a temporary 
fashion which at present prescribes 
the tightest of trousers for all the 
troops. Such integuments cannot 
conduce to freedom of motion, or be 
recommended for any military rea- 
son; neither can they be defended 
as calculated to exhibt any grace or 
beauty peculiar to Teutons, for a de- 
cent—to say nothing of a good—pair 
of legs is scarcely to be seen. There 
is something, too, in the get-up of 
the military which makes them look 
high-shouldered. I .do not see the 
same defect in civilians, and there- 
fore conclude that there is some- 
thing in the belting or the button- 
ing, or some peculiarity in the build 
of the tunic, which causes this 
unpleasant appearance. A Prussian, 
assuming an attitude of respect, 
becomes fearfully rigid. Even in 
the street, if you observe an officer 
making way for a lady or receiving 
her commands, you will see his 
elbows fly out from his sides, bis 
shoulders go up, and then a trans- 


fixing of his whole frame, which’ 


makes you doubt whether flexibility 
and motion be not gone for ever. 
Till I got used to seeing this, I was 
always reminded by it of Mr. Turvey- 
drop, who, in his regency choker and 
high-eollared coat, could only lift 
his eybrows and shoulders by way 
of a bow, and always went through 
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that exercise when he paid a com- 
pliment or did obeisance. Let me 
have done, however, with animad- 
version, for I have not the slightest 
wish to write anything disparaging 
of them. More inoffensive people 
than the troops, officers and men, it 
is impossible to meet. There is not 
the slightest swagger about them, 
and the most staid of citizens are not 
better behaved in places of public 
resort. I should imagine, from the 
look of things, that subordination 
will be perfect; and that “ disci- , 
plines” are “used ” in a fashion that 
would satisfy Captain Fluellen. 

The use of that unlucky word 
discipline has given me a pang, and 
turned my thoughts to a subject far 
remote from the walks of Leipzig. 
It is not always pleasant to find 
that you have been entirely in the 
right; it is not pleasant for me, and 
I am sure it cannot be agreeable to 
you, dear Editor, to find Maga’s 
opinions concerning the putiy wor 
of an army in which we are both 
far more interested than in the 
Prussian, corrobrated by the very 
highest authority. When you spoke 
concerning “ Subordivation ” in Oc- 
tober* last, and commented upon 
the decline of obedience among our 
troops, as in every profession or insti- 
tution in England, I little expected 
that in less than four months from 
the utterance of your words such an 
amount of insubordination would 
be confessed to by those whose 
business it is to preserve order and 
to uphold discipline. We had 
before to deplore the frequency of 
desertion and the unlawful sale of 
regimental necessaries; now we 


‘have made a further step —a fearful 


step — downwards, and are con- 
fronted by “the prevalence of 
acts of insubordination, committed 
chiefly by very young soldiers.”+ 





* Black wood’s Magazine for October 1875—article “ Subordination.” 
+ Deputy Acjutant-General’s letter in ‘ Standard’ newspaper of February 10th. 
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This, then, is the state of the service, 
and a most unhappy state it is; but 
it is of no use to make a helpless 
moan over it; the thing is to correct 
it. Now, let us see what is the 
remedy proposed. Are the bands 
of discipline drawn tighter? Are 
indulgences suspended until there 
is better behaviour? Is any step 
taken to impress the many offenders 
(principally very young soldiers, it 
appears) with the magnitude, in a 
military view, of the crime which 
-they so often commit? Nothing of 
the kind. And mark now the apt- 
ness of a remark which you made 
in your paper on “Subordination ” 
above quoted—viz., ‘‘ While every 
day furnishes examples of the insuf- 
ficiency of discipline .to prevent 
crime, all changes in the regulations 
are relaxations, not restrictions.” 
Yes, the hill will not come to 
Mahomet, so Mahomet will go to 
the hill: the disobedient will not 
conform to the law, so the law must 
be made to conform to disobedience. 
Commanding officers are desired to 
wink hard when young soldiers kick 
against authority, and to treat -this 
playful propensity with all possible 
tenderness. Does any sane man 
believe in the efficacy of such man- 
agement? It is true it may have 
the effect of doing away with the 
quantity of recorded crime—that is, 
of concealing for a time the state of 
the service—-for where there is to 
law there can be no transgression. 
In the same way we might, by 
making the civil laws inoperative, 
have blank calendars at the assizes ; 
but I never heard that it is desir- 
able to blot out crime in this way. 
However, this is to be the plan, 
and ‘The Times,’ I perceive, heartily 
approves it, arguing that our young 
men of the present day are not like 
the young men of. old, and that 
they will not stand the pressure of 
authority as their predecessors did ; 
but ‘The Times’ does not tell us 
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what use we may make as soldiers 
of young men who will not bear the 
pressure of authority. But, again, 
as if it were not enough to make 
light of insubordination, the great 
official whose instructions I am dis- 
cussing thinks proper to throw the 
blame of it chiefly, if not wholly, 
on the non-commissioned officers, 
whose duty it is to repress it. 
This blame may be deserved. The 
War Office must have the best 
means of knowing. Dut if it be 
so, what comfort do we get? We 
learn that not only are the young 
soldiers prone to commit the crime, 
but that the non-commissioned 
officers, who should discourage this 
crime, are the principal agents in 
bringing it about—a high testimony 
to their efficiency! I am quite 
aware, however, that those remarks 
of mine might, so far as they have 
gone, be answered by the helpless 
bleat, ‘Well, the truth is, we can’t 
put it down, and itis no use trying ; 
so the best thing is to puta good 
face on it, and try if the wheels will 
work a little longer.” I fear there 
might be only too much truth in 
such areply; but, admitting this, 
I am still unable to comprehend 
the wanton encouragement given to 
crime by promulgating these in- 
structions and opinions in such a 
manner as that the criminals who 
have drawn them forth can read and 
study them. Can it strengthen 
discipline to let offenders know 
that their chief makes great excuses 
for them, and is rather inclined to 
cast the blame of their misdeeds on 
their superiors? Can there be a 
surer way of bringing into utter 
contempt those superiors wliose 
authority has been already resisted ? 
If the instructions to which I allude 
had been issued with a view of 
gratifying the basest of our dema- 
gogues, things could hardly have 
been ordered otherwise than they 
have been. If the promulgation of 
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these feeble instructions was un- 
avoidable, as ‘The Times’ thinks it 
was, why could not the letter con- 
taining them have been con fiden- 
tially communicated to command- 
ing officers? This is a course 
well enough understood, and often 
followed; it is a course which, if 
ever applicable, must be fitting in a 
ease like this. We shall see what 
comes of this infatuated conduct. 
Likely enough it may show a decrease 
in the records of crime because, as 
I have said, crimes may pass unno- 
ticed; but how will it affect the 
discipline of the service generally ? 
We cannot for ever go on conniving 
and ignoring. The indiscipline 
which cannot be checked in its first 
stages will assuredly grow and 
strengthen, and may show itself in 
a form calculated to astonish us. 
Thus we drift supinely towards an- 
archy. But I shall weary you 
with my lamentations, which I 
have no right to indulge at all 
just now, for it is carnival time, 
and the infinitesimal modicum of 
levity which commonly lies dor- 
mant in the German nature is 
aroused and _ heavily apparent. 
Masks and noses, exhibited for sale, 
are the chief commodities in the 
shop-windows ; and fancy-dress balls, 
where the costétmes are in the style 
of broadest pantomime, and the 
entertainments very slow, are of 
frequent occurrence. But as Lent 
draws near, there is a little outdoor 
display, evidently the remains of 
some real fun which was relished 
in ancient days. This people, I am 
persuaded, was once lively; how 
then shall we account for the change 
that has come over it? Has it be- 
come fat-witted with drinking of 
rivers of beer and sleeping upon 
benches after noon ? has tobacco re- 
duced it to a state of chronic coma ? 
or did same mighty enchanter 
like Dr. Faust suddenly turn every 
one morally to stone ? Well, really, 
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from the solemn way in which they, 
lining the streets, behold the mum- 
mers pass, it is fair to think that 
there is some spell upon the crowd. 
You do not see a smile on evena 
juvenile face, and no noise. of 
laughter, joke, gibe, or repartee 
breaks what would be a silence, 
were it not for the grinding of 
wheels, For the mummers pass 
along in busses, carriages, and carts, 
decorated with much yellow and red 
drapery and with banners for the 
occasion. A Sunday procession of 
this kind, which I witnessed lately, 
must have been a mile long, and 
was, I believe, made up of the ‘guilds 
of the different trades. The Abbot 
of Unreason was drawn along in 
state, and there were several Maid 
Marians, and male characters in 
various-coloured beards, the latter 
being remains, no doubt, of the 
Cain-coloured, orange-tawny, purple- 
in-grain, and perfect yellow beards 
commemorated by Shakespeare as 
having been worn in the mysteries 
and masques. One fool, who had 
a carriage to himself, was exceedingly 
well dressed and appointed; he 
performed a little pantomime, but 
had nota word to say to the grave 
crowd. The principal part of the 
characters seemed to have no object 
in their costumes except to make 
themselves as grotesque as possible, 
with noses and extraordinary hats. 
I should, however, mention that 
among the butchers’ fraternity there 
moved a van full of men got up as 
pigs ; and that in front of one 
carriage I saw a rev eller well cos- 
tumed as a bear. Some few 
bouquets were thrown from the 
carriages among the crowd, but did 
not produce much excitement; in- 
deed the jester and the bands of 
music were the only beings that had 
any life in them. 

Live and learn. The Carnival 
was not over when I wrote the fore- 
going paragraph; and since that I 
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have witnessed for my comfort that 
Leipzigers once in the year can not 
only go in for a day of regular en- 
joyment, but can be mildly playful 
and lively. They had not been fooled 
to the top of their bent till the last 
days of the .Carnival; but when the 
spirit of fun fairly came upon them, 
Momus, how they went it! They 
had processions which did not great- 
ly differ from that which I have al- 
ready described, but the cars were 
higher and more profusely orna- 
mented. On these were to be seen 
Prince Carnival with his attendants, 
and many allegorical characters, and 
gigantic figures, with banners float- 
ing about them, and bands playing 
before them. There was a character, 
too, that was not allegorical at all, 
buat represented the Prince of Wales 
returning from India with white 
elephants and heaven only knows 
what Eastern properties in front of 
his car. His Royal Highness was 
five or six yards above the ground, 
and the platform on which he and 
his suite sat was considerably broader 
than the base of the carriage, so that 
his elevation was not without its 
dangers. I believe, however, that 
no accident happened. But the 
procession was, on this occasion, the 
smaller part of the revelry. The 
whole population turned out into 
the streets and squares, and after 
their mild fashion celebrated the 
Carnival. “ Varnished faces” were 
quite the order of the day. Some 
walked about grotesquely clad cap- 
a-pie, but it was commoner to see 
an absurd mask only, or a hideous 
nose, Old and young alike became 
masquers; but what was more in- 
dispensable than to go masked, was 
to carry in your hand one of three 
instruments of pleasantry. One is 
a rattle, far milder than an infant’s 
toy, and this is rubbed along the 
back or the arm to astonish ; another 
is a sort of staff made of two or 
three laths, with elastic matter be- 
tween, so that it collapses when it 
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strikes an object; the third is a 
bladder filled with peas or some- 
thing to make a noise. The fun 
consists in scraping and being 
scraped with the rattles, exchanging 
taps with the staves, and dealin 
harmless blows with the bladders; 
and it is fun that never seems to 
tire through a long Carnival day. 
The people really laughed on this 
occasion, and had some spirited con- 
tests with the bladders; but I saw 
nothing like- malice or anger any- 
where. And let me note, that al- 
though I must have seen many 
thousand people out making holi- 
day, many of them of the very 
humblest classes, J saw ONE DRUNKEN 
MAN, and one only / 

As the carriages moved along the 
market-place, they passed an ancient 
and picturesque building which has 
stood through many Carnivals, cele- 
brated in different styles, but which, 
I am told, will not stand through 
another. The venerable Rath-haus 
is fated to be taken away and re- 
placed by a modern edifice, and its 
approaching end is much to be 
regretted. There would be no dif- 
ficulty in procuring another site 
for the new buildiag, and in so 
allowing the old one to remain as 
long as it will stand. I quite won- 
der that there is got an archaic 
party strong enough to procure the 
prolongation of its already long ex- 
istence. It has stood since 1240, 
and witnessed, of course, remark- 
able changes and some exciting 
events. Its basement still contains 
the dungeons and torture-chambers 
with their horrid furniture and ap- 
pliances, just as they existed in the 
middle ages, but of late years the 
entrances to these have been bricked 
up. Many and many a stirring 
scene was enacted within its walls 
in Lutber’s days, and in front of it 
took place the numerous executions 
which occurred here at that period. 
As many as three hundred citizens 
of Leipzig were at one time doomed 
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to death for offences connected with 
religion. I know not whether they 
all suffered, but those who died were 
brought out in batches of from three 
to eight persons and put to death 
before the Rath-haus gate. Yes, 
Leipzig paid very dearly for the 
publication of Dr. Martin Luther’s 
works and approval of his doctrines ; 
but at any rate it has hitherto 
shown a determination to hold fast 
the religious liberty so gloriously 
won by the blood of its martyrs. 
I know another part of the world in 
which men died by fire, axe, and 
gibbet for the same inestimable 
benefit, but where Christians seem 
half inclined voluntarily to surren- 
der their spiritual privileges and to 
go into bondage once more at the 
bidding of a few fanatical priests. 
It makes one almost despair of 
human nature this thought that 
religious principles have no stronger 
hold in our minds than a fashion 
of dress or a popular amusement, 
as if they were a matter of taste or 
fancy in which the necessity for 
variety were paramount to all other 
considerations. It is discouraging 
enough when we see medical science 
running into extremes of fashion, 
now bidding us live on sixpence 
a-day and earn it, now bidding us 
eat and drink for mankind are being 
starved to death, then coming back 
again to the old point ef recom- 
mending hard work and meagre 
diet; but this inconstancy, this 
subservience of science to fashion, 
is as nothing compared to the do- 
mination of fashion over religion. 
To think that belief works in a 
cycle, that we are continually going 
over old ground, and that after a 
lapse of a few centuries we may 
find in our path ashes, blood-stains, 
charred bones, and perceive that we 
are exactly at the point where our 
ancestors stood and fought the great 
fight which, it was thought, had 
started us on a forward course for 
ever ! 
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But to our muttons: I was dis- 
coursing of the old Rath-haus which, 
if it could speak, might certainly 
give us a caution or two as to the 
amount of power over us which it 
is advisable to give to Rome. One 
incident which we know without 
its telling is that an unfortunate 
Leipziger, who once presumed to 
animadvert on the scandalous lives 
of the Roman clergy, was hauled 
into the market-place under the 
Rath-haus windows, and there had 
his tongue torn out and nailed toa 
block—a’ pleasant discipline this to 
go back to! But all the Rath-haus 
sentences were not of the same 
cruel type as those which I have 
hitherto indicated. When the mild 
influence of the Christian _priest- 
hood was not interposed, an offender 
might get off sometimes without 
sacrifice of life or limb. There 
stood beside the wall of the old 
house a conveniency in the shape 
of a whipping-post, where culprits 
under simply secular accusation fre- 
quently expiated their transgres- 
sions. It was used, I find, as lately 
as in 1826; and I think some 
towns in England were not much 
in advance of Leipzig in abolishing 
era whippings; at ang rate, I 
snow of one borough where a whip- 


ping took place in the market-place 


as late as 1826. The whipping- 
post, however, falls into the shade 
when we are told of another insti- 
tufion the exact parallel to which 
I think we cannot claim to have 
possessed, although we had some 
terrors akin to it. There was a 
stone to which railing market-wo- 
men were attached, for longer or 
shorter periods, in the sight of all 
their sisterhood ; and a very salutary 
influence I have no doubt that it 
had in more boisterous days, before 
the Faust spell, which I have before 
suggested, passed over scolding and 
Billingsgate, as well as everything 
else that savours of animation, The 
stone is gone now. and I must say 
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I never saw or heard the least indi- 
cation that such an admonition, is 
necessary. 

The plan of the old building is 
rectangular, the rectangle being 
broken by only the projecting porch. 
The height of the ridge above the 
eaves is about equal to the height 
of the eaves above the ground; so 
I need scarcely add that the roof is 
pitched at an extremely sharp angle. 
The front and back walls, however, 
“rise at intervals in six ornamented 
gables, and the cross-roofing from 
these gables has about the same 
‘pitch as the main roof, the cross- 
ridges cutting into the latter at 
about half its height. The two 
ends of the buildings have gables, 
the edges of which are wrought in 
steps and ornamented. The smaller 
gables in the faces are similarly 
worked. Over the porch (which is 
not in the centre of the front) rises a 
tower and clock-turret, to my fancy 
not in keeping with the rest of the 
building. The windows are every 
one barred with crossed iron, re- 
minding us of days when the secu- 
rity of houses could not be entirely 
confided to the police. The effect 
of the grey-faced gables standing 
out. from the brown-tiled roof is 
very pfeasing; but the structure 
looks its best when the snow is 
resting on the few parts of it which 
are flat enough for snow to rest on, 
and when the winter sun is shining 
on it, and shadows are being pushed 
out, 

I find the Eastern Germans pay 
us the compliment of learning Eng- 
lish in preference to every other 
language, and many of them who 
have never been out of their own 
country speak it remarkably well. 
At present there is rather a rage for 
learning it, and youth of both sexes 
work at it with a will—with more 
will than success, indeed, for, hav- 
ing no English instructor, they are 
apt to misunderstand the precise 
value of our phrases and words. I 
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am quite aware, my dear Editor, 
that a Briton half instructed in a 
foreign tongue makes about as ridi- 
culous blunders as it is possible to 
pero therefore it is not from 

lindness to my own faults that I 
venture to animadvert on the faults 
of foreigners. Only lam not struck 
by the dissonance of my own errors, 
and I do perceive the slips of Ger- 
mans beginning to speak English ; 
and if we be not ill-natured in our 
mirth, which I am sure we are not, 
why should not you and I have a 
quiet laugh over a German idea or 
two rendered in English? I had 
the privilege the other day of seeing 
some letters and other compositions, 
the achievements of a young Teuton 
in Anglo-Saxon, and I remember a 
few sentences. The writer says to 
his friend, “ Since you have fulfilled 
my wishes and scattered my sor- 
rows, my thank is great enough to 
be expressed in this letter.” Fur- 
ther on he, after inviting his corre- 
spondent to “frequent” Leipzig, 
promises to “render the visit dur- 
ing the summer.” And then he 
announces that “ my uncle has been 
displaced to Cologne, and has in- 
vited me to squander my vacancies 
in his family.” The last sentence 
has not been interpreted for me, 
but I imagine that he had been 
asked to spend his vacation with 
his relative. The full power of his 
English, however, comes out best 
in a little translation, which, as it is 
very short, you will perhaps aliow 
me to transcribe, 


“ The Calmness of Charles XII. 


‘‘The king was in his cabin dictat- 
ing a letter to his secretary. A bomb 
fell on the home, and got through the 
roof.: The secretary turned his con- 
founded looks to the king. ‘ Well,’ 
said the king, ‘ what doyou have, then? 
Why let you fall your pen?’ ; 

“** Oh, sire! the bomb——’ 

*** Well,’ said the king, ‘ which ref- 
erence has that with the letter I dic- 
tate in this moment?’ and he con- 
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tinued dictating with the greatest cold- 
bloodedness.” 

Those Britons who may yet care 
anything for Martin Luther may, if 
they come to Leipzig, still attend 
service in a church where he-preach- 
ed one of his Reformation sermons, 

the first of them, some chroniclers 
say), the Paulinum, which formerly 
belonged to the Dominicans. If he 
should desire to behold the scene of 
Luther’s celebrated Latin disputa- 
tion concerning the sale of indul- 
gences, I am afraid that he could 
not be gratified, as the old castle of 
Pleissenburg, in which it took place, 
-has been pulled down, and the pre- 
sent barrack built on its site. The 
churches are certainly not Leipzig’s 
strong point, either as regards their 
architecture, decorations, number, 
cr the magnitude of any of them. 
There is, however, one church, the 
Thomas, memorable as that of which 
Sebastian Bach was organist. His 


music is sung or played there every 
alternate Saturday, and crowds go 


to hear it. The organist to-day sits 
on the same stool which supported 
Bach; it is always pointed out to 
the visitor as a precious relic. Yet, 
much as Bach’s music is apprecia- 
ted, his grave, which is somewhere 
in Leipzig, is unknown. At any- 
thing that savours of neglect of a 
great musician one is here apt to 
wonder greatly, for music is certain- 
ly the ruling passion and chief pur- 
suit of the town; and in Leipzig, 
“most judges say, music is composed 
and played in such superior Style 
as has been attained to nowhere else 
in the world. 

The new theatre which stands in 
the Augustus Platz is a handsome 
building, excellently constructed and 
adorned within. In it are given 
operas about four times in the week, 
the finest being on Sundays. The 
music is principally German; there 
is some French, but rarely Italian, 
which latier school is something 
like an abomination to the German 
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mind, And German taste is spread- 
ing too. Occasionally I hear a coun- 
tryman of my own exclaiming that 
he “cannot stand” Rossini, that 
Bellini (do you remember what we 
used to think of him ?) is simply ip- 
tolerable, and so on. But whatever 
the music, they put the pieces very 
well on the stage, have a magnifi- 
cent orchestra, and generally some 
fine singers. An orchestra stall 
costs half-a-crown. The perfection 
of music, however, is to be heard at 
the Gewand-hatis concerts, which 
are entertainments supported bv 
private subscription. From small 
beginnings they have grown to be 
a dominant power, able to dictate 
to the musical world and to make 
or mar reputations therein. Their 
hall is built as to both size and form 
according to the best ascertained 
rules of musical acoustics, and no 
trouble is spared to keep the stand- 
ing band up tothe highest level of 
the day, and to attract migratory 
stars. Indeed, the trouble in get- 
ting performers must now lie chiefly 
in selecting, for to have been heard 
there confers fame, and the appli- 
cants outnumber by many the se- 
lected. The Gewand-haus is a 
rather more expensive entertain- 
ment than the opera, but it is still 
very moderate ; about four shillings 
and sixpence is the price of a single 
ticket. 

While I am on the subject of 
music [ will mention to you a little 
practice of the teachers which it 
would be well for us EAglish to try 
and defeat. Most of them make 
considerably higher charges to the 
English and American students than 
to the Germans, Though the dis- 
tinction thus made is pretty well 
known, the sufferers by it have been 
able as yet to make no successful 
resistance. After coming all this 
way for instruction they cannot 
conveniently forego it, and so have 
to submit to the amercement, for 
the treatment is the same from all 
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sides, and no teacher is more liberal 
than his neighbour. I do, however, 
know of an English lady having 
evaded a tax which none of us can 
resist. She induced a German friend 
te write to a professor and inquire 
the terms on which he would take 
‘a pupil, without mentioning the na- 
tionality ; she contrived to receive 
the German tariff, and to make an en- 
gagement as if fora native. When 
*the maestro found that his disciple 
was English, his fury was great. He 
did not attempt to cancel his bar- 
gain (to the honour of high and low 
among Germans be it said, they 
rarely break their engagements), but 
he thought that his countrywoman 
had done him a grievous wrong. 
Let me be just to them, however; 
they are not all sordid, although they 
think it fair to be down on ws. 

That which is now the second 

theatre in Leipzig was, until the 
year 1870, the first. It has no 
architectural pretension at all, is of 
a rambling, unhandsome form, and, 
from the appearance of its walls, it 
must be tolerabiy old. This, how- 
ever, is of course the building which 
is associated with the triumphs in 
Leipzig of the great lights that have 
now passed away. Here Handel, 
Mendelssobn, Mozart, and Weber 
delighted Leipzig audiences. Here 
it was that Schiller, witnessing the 
first performance of his “ Maid of 
Orleans,” was at the end of the first 
act cheered by the whole audience, 
and afterwards returned thanks from 
his box. The same evening, when 
*the entertainment was over, the 
people, gathering in multitudes, in 
the square outside the theatre, form- 
ed a lane in their midst for the 
passage of the author towards his 
dwelling, and stood bareheaded as 
he went along. 

There is, on one side of the mar- 
ket-square, near to Anerbach’s cel- 
lar, and at right angles to the Rath- 
haus, a building which has received 
a great many persons illustrious by 
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a title different from that of Schil- 
ler. It belongs either to the state 
or to the municipality, and has for 
a very long time been set apart for 
the reception of imperial and royal 
sojourners. Peter the Great’ was 
lodged there, then Charles the 
Twelfth, Frederick the Great, and 
at last Napoleon. It was in this 
house that the last-named passéd 
some part of the night before 
commencing his ill-starred retreat. 
The King and Queen of Saxony, an 
aged pair, were in the,same house 
all through the battle, and, after it, 
fell into the hands of the Allies, 
Between those days and these thé 
present German Kaiser forms a re- 
markable links He was nine 
years old when his father was 
humbled and almost ruined by the 
defeat of Jena. He was eighteen 
when Waterloo did something to- 
wards avenging the injuries suffered 
by his country and his family. 
Now in bis old age he has pretty 
well wiped out the score, It pleases 
me to reflect how the gallant old 
man saw those eventful days of the 
first French Empire which to us 
are merely a part of history, and 
how in his last great war he did 
not visit France with a merely he- 
reditary vengeance, but repaid in- 
juries which he had seen and felt. 
But while I think of this I remem- 
ber also that Prussia may have 
been indirectly the cause of Napo- 
leon’s ambition, and so may have 
reqped what she had sown. Frede- 


‘rick, probably, was Napoleon’s in- 


spiration. Frederick’s was the fame 
with which Europe was ringing 
when Napoleon was brooding over 
the art of war, Frederick’s army, 
Frederick’s strategy and tactics, his 
principles and sentiments in regard 
to war, were the military studies of 
the day ; and one can trace, with- 
out much imagination, in the 
early Italian campaigns, a method 
very like that of father Fritz. 
Later on in his career Napoleon 
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may have thought of  rivalling 
Cesar; but when his fame was only 
budding, he probably thought it 
would be a great destiny for him 
to come near the great Frederick’s 
achievements. He lived to do far 
greater things than Frederick ever 
thought of; and he, in his rising 
days, evinced a capacity for com- 
mand which Frederick never pos- 
sessed—for Frederick, if he had 
not succeeded to a crown, would 
scarcely have won one; and he 
made blunders, and exacted impossi- 
bilities from his officers in the field, 
which things, without an assured 
position, he could not have done 
with impunity. But, on the other 
hand, where Napoleon showed signs 
of failing, Frederick exhibited his 
highest qualities. Each of them 
had to face a formidable combina- 
tion of nations. Napoleon did cer- 
tainly not in these circumstances 
display the same ability which 
had distinguished him in _his 
early days. In Russia, in the Ger- 
man campaign of 1813, he was not 
the capable leader that he was at 
Ledi, or Wagram, or Austerlitz ; it 
required the prospect of ruin which 
frowned before him in 1814, when 
he disputed the ground of France 
inch by inch, to rouse once more 
the powers of his mind, and to 
make his fall illustrious as his rise 
had been. But Frederick, when 
the sword of banded nations was 
turned against him, let the bright- 
est of his qualities shine out: early 
success and far-resounding fame 
did not induce him to abate in the 
least his vigilance and energy, or 
the application of his best powers. 
Hie was greatest at the end of his 
seven years’ war; and he never, to 
the day of his death, sank in gene- 
ral opinion, though he lived a quar- 
ter of a century longer than Napo- 
leon. If the Prussian had not the 
towering ambition or the bound- 


less aims of the Corsican, he was 
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guiltless of the littleness which dis- 
figured the other: one cannot even 
suppose him condescending to the 
St. Helena vindications and squab- 
bles. If Frederick had had to go 
to his rock, he would have gone 
like a Titan. As to conscience, I 
‘am afraid they two were much on 
a par; “the weight of a hair will 
turn the scales between their avoir- 
dupois.” Both inclined to gener- 
osity and justice when it cost them 
nothing to be just and generous ; 
but neither would have foregone a 
military or political advantage for 
any moral consideration, 

The Czar Peter, when he took 
up his quarters in the old house 
which has led me to these reflec- 
tions, gave utterance to a fancy of 
his that the salute fired in his hon- 
our was not sufficiently audible ; 
whereupon the governor, determined 
to satisfy the imperial mind if pos- 
sible, immediately moved twelve of 
the biggest guns at his disposal 
into the market-square, planted 
them opposite Peter’s lodging, and 
blazed away with them from four 
o’clock in the afternoon till mid- 
night, breaking all the windows of 
the square, but accomplishing his 
object of gratifying the Czar. . In- 
deed the compliment seems to have 
been entirely to Peter’s taste; and 
as an earnest that his acknow- 
ledgments for it were not empty 
phrases, he condescended to get 
imperially drunk, and to let every- 
body see how happy he had been 
made. 

Three times in the year—that is 
to say, at Easter, Michaelmas, and 
Christmas—occurs one of the great 
Leipzig fairs, lasting for several 
weeks at atime. Two of these fairs 
(the spring and autumn) are so old 
that the date of their origin cannot 
be ascertained. They are known, 
however, to have been institutions as 
early as 1178. The other dates from 
1459, thus appearing to be a pretty 
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elderly fair. While a fair is in 
progress, business may be said to be 
wholly transacted in the squares and 
streets, which are crowded with stalls 
and booths, and rendered, for any 
purpose except that of buying and 
selling, exceedingly inconvenient 
and disagreeable, 
business has its own quarter, and 
the display of wares is very great. 
Silks, cloths, furs, leather, books, 
seem to be the merchandise most 
traded in, but there is scarcely any 
description of goods which is not 
exposed in greater or less quantity. 
The spring fair is emphatically the 
book fair, and an immense book 
business is said to be done at that 
time. The population of the town 
is about doubled during fair time, 
the natives from far and near choos- 
ing to make their purchases then, 
and a popular belief prevailing that 
the fair is the place to get things 
good and cheap. I have, however, 


heard quite a different statement 
made by persons who have had 
opportunities of forming a correct 


opinion, TZhey say, “Never buy 
anything in the fair; you will get 
what you want just as cheap in the 
shops, and by buying there run a 
far less chance of being imposed 
on.” As faras I can judge, the fair 
goods are generally inferior. 

In the winter fair, with the cold 
such as I have described it, it can 
be no pleasant way of dealing to 
stand for many hours in a wretched 
booth with one side open. And if 
it be miserable by day, what must 
it be by night, when, of course, some 
one has to remain with the wares! 
Yet the fair seems to be a time of 
general hilarity. Every one is in 
good humour, and nobody looks at 
all distressed by the weather. You 
see groups of people, with thé snow 
all round them, boiling coffee in the 
open air and taking their refresh- 
ment as leisurely as if they were in 
a comfortable room. None of us 
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know what we may be broke to 
until the experiment is tried. 

Notwithstanding that railways. 
now extend all over Germany, pur- 
chasers frequent the great Leipzig 
fairs as much as ever they did, as 
far as I can understand. But 
gatherings of this kind are anach- 
ronisms, and these must become 
obsolete before Jong. A great deal 
of the simplicity and honesty of the 
Germans will probably become ob- 
solete at the same time, more’s the 
pity ; but I think we *know pretty 
well by this time that the “ pro- 
gress” about which we are fond of 
talking is by no means an un- 
checkered benefit. 

The Carnival and one or two other 
matters which seemed to me worth 
writing about have filled up my 
letter, and I’ have said not a word 
about the great battle of 1813. I 
still hope to say something of arms 
and the man if I live to address you 
again; but meanwhile I hope you 
will accept these winter’s notes, 
which, as I said, came out rather in 
a flood when they began to thaw. 
Spring is once more at hand, and 
I begin now to hope that all the 
thought of war that it will bring us, 
may be such thought as suggests 
itself to me and others like me, “who 
may chance to ramble over ancient 
battle-fields. It has been an 
anxious winter, but heaven send 
that the clouds may be breaking! 
Here nobody seems to care much 
what may come in the East ; in two 
years, say the wiseacres, France and 
Germany must try again. Well, I 
don’t care at all for the wiseacres ; 
but think that man is wisest who, 
looking forward as far as two years 
henee, is content with che sara, 
sara. About what zs we can speak 
more confidently; and one thing 
that you may assure yourself of is 
that you have a faithful though 
somewhat garrulous friend in 

A Waypertne ENGLISHMAN. 
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I can hardly venture to call this 
a love-story, because ordinary novel- 
readers expect under that title to 
have the tender passion laid on very 
thick indeed, and distributed im- 
partially amongst all the charac- 
ters; now, only two of my per- 
sone love each other with any 
great fervour, and I have not yet 
determined «whether the last page 
shall contain a wedding ceremony 
conducted on the strictest High 
Church principles, and the curtain 
fall upon a future pregnant with 
half a century’s ecstatic delight— 
or, whether, separated by a violent 
quarrel on the subject of settle- 
ments, the hero and heroine shall 


become parties before the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature fin a ‘case of 


breach of promise, wherein the 
hero shall be. cast in Alabama-like 
damages, and Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, in a wig, and a tenor voice, 
shall sing a declaration to the 
heroine, supported by a chorus of 
Middlesex jurymen. 

As it is the misfortune of us poor 
writers of fiction to be restricted to 
the one old theme with its few 
variations, is it to be wondered 
at that the bolder spirits among 
us introduce horrors like murder, 
bigamy, %r the Scotch marriage- 
law, to give a spice to their narra- 
tives? Across the Channel things 
are different: availing themselves 
of a licence forbidden by the more 
decorous, if duller, morality over 
here, our neighbours play fast and 
loose with the sanctity of post- 
nuptial bliss, slurring over the 
grossness of an “intrigue,” while 
they revel in the dramatic situa- 
tions to which it gives rise. 

I cannot help. thinking that it 
is possible for a tale to be strictly 


“proper,” and yet bad mental food. 
The unvarying prominence over all 
other emotions given to the calf- 
love of youth, must impress young 
readers with a morbid notion of 
the importance of a state of un- 
reason which many worthy people 
go through life decently enough 
without experiencing. 

Without being one of those 
unromantic cynics who deny the 
existence of the sentiment except 
as the same feeling (in an intengi- 
fied form) that one has for a well- 
cooked mutton-chop, and though 
willing to admit that there is some 
mysterious influence entirely dis- 
tinct from animal passion—which 
inclines the sexes towards each 
other, still, one has only to glance 
over some of the stories of the day 
(take, for instance, the novelties 
in the ‘Family Herald’ or the 
‘London Journal’), to see that the 
ordinary business of life could not 
be carried on at all if the con- 
sequence of mutual affection was 
the raving mania the authors de- 
scribe ; and, when we consider how 
much all our sentiments are in- 
fluenced by the imagination, it is 
easy to conceive that a constant 
diet of three-volume novels, wherein 
to love—wisely or unwisely,- but, 
at any rate, furiously—is held up as 
the destiny and duty of every one,. 
must lead the youth of both sexes 
into an inflamed and exaggerated 
estimate of their most transient 
fancies. 

Charles Brookes, etat. 33, blessed 
with a good digestion, a good in- 
come, and a sufficiency of that con- 
sideration from his fellows which 
the human animal, in its gregarious 
dependence, finds indispensable to 
its upright and dignified carriage 
through life, was not the sort of 
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man who pours out his soul in 
weak verses to his mistress’s eye- 
brow, or confides his happiness in 
apostrophe to the “blessed moon,” 
whatever might have been the 
correct thing in the days of the 
Capulets ; but, like many men who 
are emotionally slow, so he was 
emotionally earnest, and being in 
love—and that for the first time— 
his was a nature to brook few ob- 
stacles in that “course which never 
did run smooth,” but rather to 
enginecr a short cut for himself. 

In all communities there is one 
individual who, by common con- 
sent, holds a sort of representative 
position ; and such a man, in regard 
to the small society formed by the 
officers of the 24th Royal Cheshire 
Hussars (familiarly and phoneti- 
cally known as the Chasers), was 
Captain Brookes. Although he 
possessed most of the accomplish- 
ments valued by young soldiers— 
that is, he rode well, shot well, and 
danced well, could sing a fair song, 
and had quite a reputation (in 
military circles) for his presentment 
of Mildmay in “Still Waters run 
Deep;” still, there were in the 
“« Chasers ” others who rode harder, 
‘shot straighter, and danced more 
persistently ; but somehow, whether 
4t was natural imperturbability, 
-coupled with unvarying good tem- 
per, or due to some cause less easy 
to explain, it is certain that the 
opinion and advice of Charlie 
Brookes on any doubtful point, 
from a suspected spavin to a bill 
transaction, was always sought by 
his comrades in the first instance. 
He was a tall, good-looking, Saxon- 
faced man, undemonstrative as such 
men generally are, and possessed of 
a private fortune of some £2000 
per annum, and thus free from 
those pecuniary embarrassments 
which often disturb the military 
equanimity; had drifted through 
the fourteen years he had worn her 
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Majesty’s uniform without develop- 
ing much more animation than can 
be got out of.a frog with a galvanic 
battery. At last, however, he found 
himself in a state, the effect of 
which, on his mental levelopment, 
was so novel and pleasing as to 
lead him to believe he was in love. 
If I were to say he had fallen in 
love, I should be giving a very in- 
accurate description of the gradual 
way in which Captain Brookes 
came to think that Miss Bentham, 
and Miss Bentham alone of all 
other created beings, could fill that 
void in his existence which (until 
in her he saw its cure) he had 
never been aware of. Considering 
the well-known affectionate nature 
of dragoon officers, it may seem 
strange that he had survived so 
long without experiencing the de- 
vouring passion; and it might be 
thought, either that he was peculi- 
arly ‘unimpressionable, or that he 
had fixed his standard of female 
excellence too high; .the fact was, 
however, that he abominated any- 
thing approaching to fastness or 
slanginess in woman, and had an 
honest horror of the “Girl of the 
period ;” so, although he was not 
without the unphilosophic weak- 
ness of believing that—in some un- 
pleasant way—it was of importance 
that the race of Brookes should not 
become extinct, his ideas of what 
was admirable in the other sex had 
not been fulfilled by arf of the 
young women he had met during 
an existence passed chiefly in Eng- 
lish garrison towns. 

Presumably, as “there is noth- 
ing so haman as humanity,” the 
women of one age are, in their per- 
sonality (so much of it as is un- 
artificial), counterparts of those: of 
the next or preceding period ; but 
we have only toslook at our daugh- 
ters and remember our mothers, to 
see what a vast difference in the 
demeanour of a whole class a couple 
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of generations may develop. There 
is plenty of female beauty still, and 
Brookes admired beauty—but. then 
it must be beauty the consciousness 
of which is not always present to its 
possessor ; but alas! is it not writ 
in the table of affinities that “a man 
may not marry his grandmother” ? 
And nowadays where shall a man 
find a sweet, natural girl— like 
pretty Nancy Lammeter—to rule 
his household and to air his linen ? 
Rather shall he find voung ladies, 
whose thoughts, withdrawn by the 
fashion of the time from the domes- 
tic duties which formed the daily 
occupation of their representatives 
sixty years ago, are wholly devoted 
to the tricking out of their exteriors, 
to the end that the gentleman 
known as Mr. Wright may be strack 
with the logical inference, that a 
person elevated three inches above 
her natural height upon artificial 
heels, decorated as to her head with 
two stuffed humming-birds and a 
green lizard, and whose garment is 
so tightly “tied back” as to pre- 
vent her going up stairs, is calcu- 
lated to make a loving wife anda 
careful mother. 

Compared with any garrison hack 
(or, indeed, with any one else), Liz- 
zie Bentham was a perfectly de- 
lightful girl, An orphan, brought 
up far away in Devonshire by her 
invalid uncle and his kindly wife, her 
life had been spent more out of 
doors than happens in the case of 
most girls. She was an excellent 
walker, and sat her Exmoor pony 
with as much firmness and grace as 
any of the most admired horse- 
breakers in the “Row.’’ She was 
well read in her own language— 
which is a rare accomplishment even 
amongst men; and—better than all 
—did not get out of her depth in 
conversation the moment some topic 
not included in ordinary drawing- 
room. small-talk was introduced. 
Above the middle height, her figure 
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was so lithe and ‘graceful as to give 
the impression that it was unbound 
by stays; her hair, of a soft brown,. 
was plaited into a sort of club be- 
hind, and, in front, its wavy masses 
stood rather off from a broad, low, 
and vertical forehead. With toler- 
ably regular features, her chief 
beauty lay in her eyes and about her 
mouth—the former, of that dee 
“ violet” blue which, in half lights 
and shaded by the long brown lashes, 
almost darkened into black——and 
the latter, prone to a frequent smiie 
which, in concert with the sparkling 
eyes, indicated an intense apprecia- 
tion of the humourous, its slightly- 
parted lips giving an expression to 
the whole face of half-shy and half- 
eager frankness as different as pos- 
sible from the mock enthusiasm 
affected by people known as 
** Gushers.” 

Altogether, if Lizzie is not charm- 
ing, I do not know any one who is; 
and so thought Charlie Brookes, 
when he first met her in the cup- 
board, about eight feet square, 
which Lady Scorpy dignified by the 


‘name of back drawing-room of her 


house in Hertford Street: 

That Miss Bentham had not beeu 
wooed by any one of more import- 
ance than a rather elderly Devon- 
shire squire, was due more to the 
fact that this was her first visit 
(with the exception of a weck’s 
stay now and then, in the winter, at 
a private hotel in ‘Dover Street) to 
a part of the world where eligible 
bachelors abound, than to any short- 
comings either "in her person or 
estate; for she was an heiress—or, 
rather, a prospective heiress. But, 
to account for her appearance in 
Mayfair in July, [ must give some 
explanation of the — relation- 
ship in which she stood to Lady 
Scorpy. 

When I say that Lady Scorpy 
was one of the Ffrenches of Meath, 
it is unnecessary to add that she 
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was Irish. The late Sir Patrick 
Scorpy, some time Chief-Justice of 
the Common Pleas, Ireland, came of 
an Ulster family, and may therefore 
be suspected of a taint of Scottish- 
ancestry, to which suspicion his 
modest expenditure when in the 
flesh, and the £40,000 he amassed 
and left behind him, gave some 
grounds; but her ladyship’s breed 
was undeniably pure; still, though 
it is to be presumed that the blood 
of Brian Boroo (who seems to 
have been the Adam of the Irish 
creation) coursed in her veins, and 
a faint echo of his original speech 
had come down to her in the shape 
of “brogue,” she was not by any 
means a typical Irish woman such 
as Mr. Lever and other national 
writers have made us familiar with. 
Any one less like the Widow Malone 
or Biddy M’Cree it would be hard 
to find in Bath or Cheltenham. 
She was not warm-hearted or im- 
pulsive, but neither was she treach- 
erous or designing. She was sen- 
sible in a narrow-minded way ; 
religious, in observance, if not in, 
spirit; and as naively selfish as any” 
healthy, handsome woman of fifty- 
five can be whose views of the rela- 
tive value of sentient beings might 
be tabulated like a racing “ result.” 
Self, “first”; Pet-dog, “a bad 
second’; and the rest, “ nowhere.” 
Perhaps Lizzie Bentham, whom no 
one could actually dislike, might 
have got third place in her regard, 
‘if it had not been for a playful 
habit that young person had of 
avenging “ disagreeables,” by call- 
ing her ladyship “ Grandmamma.” 
Lizzie’s mother had been the 
only child, by his first wife, of 
the late Chief-Justice; married, 
some twenty years before, to Cap- 
tain Philip Bentham of the —- 
Regiment, she had, at his death 
in a skirmish before Delhi, been 
left a widow in the first year of 
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her wifehood, and, Shortly afte 
Lizzie’s birth, had, in dying her- 
self, left the doubly orphaned child 
to the care of Sir Hector Ben- 
tham,. Philip’s elder brother. The 
Chief-Justice—then a hale man and 
recently remarried—had made a 
disposition of his property, by 
which a life-interest in what he 
had to leave was to go to his 
widow (subject to a: reduction in 
the event of her consoling herself 
with another husband), with the re- 
version in fee to Miss Bentham, 
whose interests, in the meantime, 
were to be the care of the Devon- 
shire baronet. Besides this rever- 
sion, on coming of age or marrying, 
Lizzie would become entitled to 
nearly £12,000, which had been 
left by her father. It will be seen, 
therefore, that she was by no means 
a portionless Jassie even now; and 
if a beneficent Providence would 
only translate Lady Scorpy to an- 
other sphere, she would be quite 
(can we say a “ Croesa” ? well then !) 
a female Croesus. 

Charlie Brookes, when the “ Chas- 
ers” came to Hounslow, found him- _ 
self very frequently in town, and 
fayoured with admission as far into 
** Society” as he had any inclination 
to go. Among other distinctions, 
he enjoyed the privilege of a call- 
ing acquaintance with Lady Scorpy. 
It must be admitted that he took 
this enjoyment very seldom, and, 
even then, sadly, until Lady Scorpy 
prevailed, by reiterated entreaties, 
upon Sir Hector Bentham to per- 
mit Lizzie to spend six weeks at 
the end of the season with her in 
Mayfair. There it was, in the 
aforesaid back drawing-room, that 
an acquaintance and a mutual liking 
simultaneously began; @#hd, what 
with frequent calls and more fre- 
quent meetings in the park, at the 
opera, or at the houses of mutual 
friends, the latter developed so 
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steadily, that by the end of ameuth; 
in Lady Seorpy’s opinion (and we 
all know that lookers-on see more 
of the game), a crisis of some sort 
became ymminent, Awake at last 
to the serious nature of the situa- 
tion, her ladyship executed a series 
of strategic movements worthy of a 
Von Roon. First, with that curi- 
ous incapacity for straightforward 
action peculiar to her sex, she quiet 
ly accepted an invitation for herself 
and Lizzie from a Mrs. Job Stand- 
ting, who had taken a house in 
the : neighbourhood of Goodwood for 
the races. Secondly, she wrote an 
alarming letter to Sir Hector. Then 
she informed Lizzie of their depar- 
ture for Sussex, bag and baggage, 
the following day. And, finally, 
Burridge the butier was told that, 
busy with preparations, the ladies 
would not be at home to any one. 
The above order, executed with 
fidelity in the case of Captain 


Brookes, who happened to call about 
5 p.m., !ed to a short conversation. 
Burridge (whose affections Charlie 
had won, not by the minor art of 


conversation, but by the strange 
process of staring stonily at him as 
if he had been a hat-stand, and slip- 
ping an occasional half-sovereign 
into his fat hand) supplemented his 
“not at home ” a “ ladies going 
hout of town, Capting.” “The 
deuce! when do they go, and 
where?” “To-morrow, 3.30, going 
to Whittlebridge to stay with Mrs. 
Standring for the races; likely you'll 
be going to Goodwood yourself, 
Capting ?” “Thank you, Bur- 
ridge,” said Charlie, as he turned 
away towards his club; “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if I did.” 

A man may unconsciously ab- 
sorb love in small doses when the 
process is one of unbroken con- 
tinuity, and carried -on at regular 
intervals, until, suddenly startled 
by some trifling interruption of his 
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intercourse with the object of his 
admiration, he becomes aware that 
by constant increment of insignifi- 
cant amount the slight inclination 
he started with has become the rul- 
ing passion of his life—and such a 
check, with some such a result, did 
Charlie Brookes receive when told 
by Burridge of the ladies’ departure. 
As he walked clubwards, thoughts 
of Lizzie’s beauty, of her sweet un- 
affected manner, avd the bright 
enthusiasm with which she battled 
for what she held to be the right, 
and her fierce scorn of what was 
mean or sordid, came rushing upon 
him ; every yard he went the fact 
that life without Lizzie’s companion- 
ship and Lizzie’s love would be un- 
bearable, became more impressed on 
his mind; and by the time he got 
into his T cart to drive down to 
mess, he was determined to do his 
endeavour—as a man should—to 
make her his wife. One course 
was plain; he would follow her to 
Whittlebridge. This was the more 
easy, because the importance and 
distinction of the “ Chasers” re- 
quired that they should be repre- 
sented at such gatherings of the 
“ upper ten” as Goodwood races by 
their regimental drag, whose dark- 
blue panels, and four slashing bays, 
were wont to impress the rural pop- 
ulation with a proper sense of Eng- 
land’s security from foreign inva- 
sion, and, it is to be hoped, with a 
cheerful resignation to the army 
estimates from a contemplation of 
what a lot they got for their money. 
Luck befriended him in this respect ; 
for, being consulted, those who pro- 
posed accompanying the drag jump- 
ed at the idea of Whittlebridge as 
a headquarters; and Joey Gorst, 
Brookes’s subaltern, confessed to an 
intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Job 
(in fact, Mrs. Standring was one of 
those lively buxom thirty-year olds 
who, though the best of wives and 
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mothers, have a “ hanging on” of 


rackety good fellows, with whom 
they noisily flirt and gushingly cor- 
respond), and he assured Brookes 
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(who went to bed much comforted) 
that he would give him a character 
which would open that lady’s arms 
and doors to him at once. 


CHAPTER II. 


Down at Hounslow it was hot. 
The stagnant air had been gradually 
warming up all day, and at 3 o’clock 
it had culminated in a temperature 
something like that of the holy of 
holies of the Turkish bath. The sun 
beat fiercely down upon the dusty 
barrack-square, whose only living 
occupant was the orderly trumpeter, 
who leant against the iron rails sur- 
rounding the officers’ quarters, and 
tried to keep his brazen instrument 
as much as possible in the shade of 
his own figure ; for among soldiers 
pennies are not plentiful, and blowing 
“calls” through hot brass excites a 
thirst which even canteen beer is 
almost powerless to slake. 

The voices of the men, leaning in 
their shirt-sleeves and puffing their 
clay pipes out of the windows of 
the barrack-rooms, mingled monot- 
onously with the occasional rattle 
of a troop-horse’s collar-chain in the 
stables below, through the open 
doors of which parallel rows of 
neatly-arranged saddlery could be 
seen, 

It was a leisure hour with the 
‘‘ Chasers ;” there was no parade that 
afternoon, except for recruits; and 
the quarterly mess meeting of the 
officers was taking place in their 
dining-room. 

That rather stuffy apartment, 
with its plain walls and _ scanty 
Government furniture, was crowded 
with “Chasers” in all varieties of 
uniform and mufti. Military chaff 
(the most diluted form of wit known) 
was going briskly on; but the chat- 
ter of conversation and the jingle of 
spurs subsided as Colonel Bottleto 
took his seat at the head of the long 
table. Chairs were creakily drawn 


up to the council board,—a whiff of 
tobacco-smoke followed Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Gorst (always late) from the 
ante-room door,—and the Colonel, 
with the preliminary long-drawn 
grunt usual in opening public busi- 
ness, called for a statement of the 
mess accounts. Horribly embar- 
rassed by a confused heap of books, 
Captain Green, with the assistance 
of the messman, who prompted from 
behind, made a rambling statement, 
to which no attention was paid by 
the meeting. A similar process was 
gone through with regard to the 
accounts of the band and the regi- 
meptal drag. Remarks having been 
ealied for, three gentlemen, who 
were particular about what they 
drank, remonstrated fiercely at the 
inferiority of the very military kind 
of wine supplied by Messrs. Currant 
& Logwood, the regimental wine- 
merchants ; but were at once stopped 
by the oft-repeated announcement 
that the mess owed the aforesaid 
firm so much money it must go on 
dealing with them: and then that 
distinguished officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bottletop, C. B., rose to his 
feet, displaying two vards of as 
well-proportioned “food for pow- 
der” as was to be found in H.M.’s 
army. 

Fierce, beady black eyes, set deep 
under bushy eyebrows, a mottled, 
seamed, and muscular face, heavy 
grizzled moustache partially cover- 
ing a wide mouth capable of oaths 
of the very largest dimensions, such 
as would have astonished even those 
natives of Flanders who were famil- 
iar with the British trooper of old 
—and coarse black hair, brushed 
upward from the sides till the two 
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flat layers met and formed a tuft or 
comb on the top of his head—made 
up anensemble which was the terror 
of evil-doers in the orderly-room or 
on the parade-ground. Colonel 
Bottletop had the honourable re- 
putation of being the most blas- 
phemous officer in either of H.M.’s 
naval or military services ; and this, 
coupled with the peculiar style of 
coiffure he adopted, had procured 
him the sobriquet of “The Cursing 
Cockatoo.” ‘To do him what justice 
is possible, it should be said that 
although his language was never fit 
for “ears polite,” his offences in 
that line were of a purely theologi- 
eal character. ‘He never shocked 
your sense of decency, however much 
he might offend your religious senti- 
ments. In fact, he would have 
made an excellent bull-writer for 
his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 

On occasions like this he was not 
eloquent. His usual flow of speech 
was checked for want of appropriate 
adjectives whenever, in consequence 
of the narrative form of the discourse, 
the abusive had to be supplanted by 
the descriptive. “Gentlemen,” said 
the Colonel, “we have heard the 
mess president’s statement, and 
with the exception of that -nf-rn-l 
wine bill, it seems all right; the 
band fund also is flourishing ; and 
now we come to the coach. It has 
been the custom in the ‘ Chasers ’"— 
and always will be, so long as I have 
the honour to command—for the 
regimental drag to attend all race- 
meetings within reasonable distance. 
Some grumbling has, I understand, 
been heard about the expense. Now, 
I wish to remind those” (here he 
scowled horribly round the table) 
“who would allow the paltry con- 
sideration of money to weigh against 
the reputation of this regiment, that, 
in the words of a distinguished states- 
man, ‘there are three courses open 
to them. They may sell out, —or— 
they may exchange, —or’ > (here he 
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hesitated, rather at a Joss for a third 
alternative, but, happily catching 
sight of the assistant-surgeon, and 
reflecting that he could neither sell 
nor exchange, added),—“ or—they 
can go to h—I]; but,” he continued, 
“may I be d—d if they shall de- 
grade the old ‘ Chasers’ to the level 
of a wretched battalion of ‘ Feet.’ 
Now, as the Goodwood meeting 
takes place next week, some arrange- 
ments must be made with regard to 
putting the coach up somewhere, 
and also as to who intend going 
with it. Captain Brookes has pro- 
posed Whittlebridge, and, as it is 
on the quiet side of the course, and 
therefore out of the rush of vehicles 
from Chichester, and, as 1 am going 
myself, and have a proper estimate 
of Martin’s very feeble powers as a 
charioteer, I have no objection. Has 
any one any? No! Then that is 
carried, The messman will arrange 
for a supply of liquor, &c.; some 
one must go and engage quarters ; 
and now let me know how many 
intend coming.” 

Many of the officers being pri- . 
vately engaged— some being on 
duty, and others indisposed—only 
three besides the Colonel and 
Brookes volunteered. These were, 
Joey Gorst, Martin—a wild sort of 
scamp, but the only man in the 
“ Chasers ” with a decent knowledge 
of driving a team—and a youth of 
the name of Welby, who had ‘re- 
cently joined, with the reputation 
of being “able to ride a bit.” In 
addition to these, and to make up 
the half-dozen, Martin offered to 
bring a cousin of his, named Des- 
borough,—a bit of a lunatic by na- 
ture, and a legislator by favour of 
the electors of Slotborough. This 
agreed to, the meeting broke up; 
and the following Monday found 
the representative “Chasers” so- 
journers at the “ Eagle ” at Whittle- 
bridge. 

As long as John Desborough 
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formed one of the party, they were 
not likely to be dull. He was one 
of those people who ought never to 
leave school—except, perhaps, for an 
annual visit to Drury Lane Theatre 
on Boxing-vight. His mind was 
occupied almost exclusively with 
the concoction of practical jokes or 
“sells.” Although member of Par- 
liament for an important mannufac- 
turing borough, he owed his election 
more to the inactivity of the borough 
police than to his political merits— 
even during his canvass he could 
not keep his hands from larceny by 
night of the door-knockers of those 
he hoped to call his constituents ; 
and capture (and he was very nearly 
captured several times) would have 
destroyed (probably for ever) his 
chance of becoming Prime Minister. 
This worthy, having in vain pro- 
posed to Gorst and Welby the de- 
sirability of waking up the good 
people of Whittlebridge to a proper 
sense of the honour done to them 
by the new arrival, was fain to re- 
tire to bed, consoling himself en 
, route with changing the boots which 
were outside the doors of the two or 
three “outsiders” staying at the 
inn; but calculating on the exhil- 
arating effects of luncheon on the 
morrow, composed himself to slum- 
ber, cheered by the hope of great 
games the following night. 
Ea x « * 

Bang went the bars against the 
leaders’ hocks as they were pulled 
up all of a heap at the entrance to 
the Grand Stand, with their intelli- 
gent heads over the hood of an open 
carriage in front, whose occupants, 
a lady and gentleman, were more 
startled than pleased. “Beg par- 
don, sir!” shouted Martin; “ ’osses 
a bit ’ard in the mouth. Get down, 
you chaps, and [’Jl tool ’em round 
to the enclosure ;’ and away he 
went at a trot round through the 
narrow gate beyond the stand into 
the place marked out for vehicles. 
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Having gone as far within it as 
driving would take him, the horses 
were removed, the pole unshipped, 
and the “ Chasers’” coach was backed 
up to the ropes facing the course, 
Hardly was it settled, when a wag- 
gonette, with a pair of posters, came 
dashing in, and the same process 
being gone through, was moored 
alongside. Martin, whose mind 
was little given to anything but 
horses, thought that the gal in the 
white muslin looked the cleanest- 
bred one he had seen for an age; and 
truly, Lizzie Bentham, notwithstand- 
ing a slight covering of dust, was 
likely to carry off the palm that day 
as out and out the prettiest girl in 
Sussex. 

“ Holloa, Mrs. Standring! how 
d’ye do?” says Gorst, making his 
appearance with Brookes and Bottle- 
top. “This zs nice to come under 
our wing in this way.. How are 
you, Standring ?” turning to a dap- 
per little man with vivid red hair, 
who had the honour to be known 
as Mrs. Job’s husband. “ Let me 
introduce our Colonel: Bottle- 
top, Mrs. Standring; Mrs. Stand- 
ring, Colonel Bottletop ; and Charlie 
Brookes !—ah ! there he is, talking 
to your friends—introduce himself, 
I daresay ; of course you'll get up 
on the coach when a race comes off 
—see it splendidly from here, far 
better than the stand; and the 
lawn! by jingo! it’s like a rainbow 
gone mad—red, yellow, blue, green, 
and piebald enough to frighten a 
timid one out of his wits.” The 
process of amalgamation between 
the parties was speedily carried out; 
Mrs. Standring and Lizzie were assist- 
ed on to the top of the drag, Lady 
Scorpy taking up her position on 
the box of the Standring’s carriage. 
She was perplexed and rather savage 
to find herself in such close prox- 
imity to Charlie Brookes, which 
feeling was not participated in by 
Lizzie, who, with heightened colour, 
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was unfeignedly glad to see him. 
But Lady Scorpy was soon far too 
much occupied to pay much atten- 
tion to her charge. ‘The Cockatoo, 
who was one of those who “ admire 
fine women, by Gad, sir! ” was very 
much struck with her ladyship’s 
appearance ; and:being as brave asa 
lion, and perfectly unembarrassed by 
any respect for civilised usage, was 
making love to her after a fashion 
quite Fijian: he eyed her with that 
yearning gaze of fleshly love which 
is to be discerned in the eye of a 
farmer inspecting prize stock at the 
Agricultural Hall, complimented her 
on her charms with significant 
glances at the charms in question, 
and what with his bold stare, and 
still bolder language, seemed to be 
bent on carrying her by storm, 
Beauties of an advanced age have 
no objection to a little ardour on 
the part of their admirers; and what 
was Irish in her composition, 
though long latent, seemed to come 
out towards the “bould sodger,” 
whose advances, though coarse, 
were at any rate unmistakeable. 
The “ Chasers’ drag was as usual 
lavish of cold luncheon and cham- 
pagne. The mess waiter (who 
travelled inside, buried up to his 
neck in bottles and. cold pies) had 
brought a camp-table, which he set 
up beside the wheels, and the tide 
of lunchers ebbed and flowed, com- 
ing empty and returning full, until 
one would have imagined that the 
whole of the tenants of the Grand 
Stand had been fed; but the dis- 
posal of the party remained in the 
main unchanged. Bottletop and 
Brookes, assisted by Standring, had 
escorted Lady Scorpy and Lizzie to 
the lawn that they might admire 
the millinery thereon ‘spread out, 
and returning, had met Gorst and 
Mrs. Job, who, with young Welby, 
had been down to see the start for 
the two-year-old stakes. Martin 
was in his element, dashing from 
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the ring to the paddock and back 
again to plunge upon his fancy; 
and John Desborough, having found 
a batch of Guardsmen out of whose 
heads the hateful bearskin had not 
vet squeezed all the fun they had 
picked up at Eton, was engaged in 
capping reminiscences of old larks 
and meditating new ones, 

In Indian racing circles a curious 
custom obtains as a way of explain- 
ing to the obtuse minds of native 
jockeys the requisite varieties of 
pace to be used in arace. Taking 
the rupee (which consists of sixteen 
annas) as representing the utmost 
speed possible to get out of the 
horse, you may frequently hear the 
Hindoo Fordham, about to start, 
ordered by his master to go eight 
annas for the first. mile, then gradu- 
ally to warm up to twelve annas, 
and finally, when in the straight 
run in, to go the whole rupee. Now, 
with regard to Charlie Brookes’s 
amour: commencing, in deference 
to the exposed situation, with ordi- 
nary commonplaces, he soon dis- 
covered, and so did Lizzie, that 
interest in the racing and devotion 
to luncheon by the rest of the party 
had left them as much unheeded as 
if they had been perched on the 
monument. Thereupon he went the 
whole rupee. Being a conscien- 
tious person, he insisted on giving 
a detailed account of his birth and 
parentage, with particulars of his 
income and prospects; and _ finally 
—just at the “finish” of the Re- 
newal of the 23d year of the Ben- 
tinck Memorial Stakes for three- 
year-olds, (shade of Lord George, 
forgive them !) under cover of yells 
of “ Bayswater wins” !! “ Ride ’im, 
George”!! “The favourite’s peat” !! 
—in a whisper, which was necessarily 
almost a shout, made a fervent offer 
of his hand and heart. To prove 
to her that the offer was “ without 
reserve,” he placed himself and his 
belongings entirely at Lizzie’s dis- 
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posal; he would sell out or he 
would soldier on, live in Devon- 
shire or Kamtchatka, go into the 
Church or on to the stage—in fact 
do anything, sane or insane, on con- 
dition Lizzie would accept the right 
to order him. 

When a man is allowed without 
check to go on with his autobio- 
graphy, and with details of his 
banking account, by a young lady 
to whom he is paying attention,— 
and when, as in this case, the young 
lady, with a very deep blush on her 
pretty face, has her head bent down 
very near him that she may hear 
the narrative without causing him 
to make his private history known 
to the rest of the world,—it may be 
taken as probabie that she intends 
to accede to the request of which 
these confidences are only the pre- 
liminary. Lizzie’s “ yes” contained 
the proviso that her uncle’s consent 
must be first obtained; in fact her 
“ves” was not uttered at all, but 
promised as dependent on the ap- 
proval of Sir Hector. Brookes, 
who ‘had recently developed an 
amazing amount of energy, pro- 
posed to telegraph at ‘once to the 
worthy baronet from the Grand 
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Stand, then to write by next post 
a recapitulation of his’ autobiogra- 
phical essay, and to follow both his 
communications in person by the 
early morning train for the west. 
From these rash resolves he was 
happily dissuaded by Lizzie, who 
pointed out that the first communi- 
cation should come from her, and 
that the post would be the best 
mode of conveying it; and Brookes, 
when the races were over (races of 
which neither of the lovers had the 
slightest recollection), tore himself 
away with the less difficulty, inas- 
much as, going the same road, they 
would probably be within sight of 
each other the whole way, and were 
to meet again within a very few 
hours, for hospitable Mrs. Job had 
pressed both Charlie and the Cock- 
atoo (who was not loath to con- 
tinue his raid upon the widow) to 
dine with her in the High Street of 
Whittlebridge. 

Joey Gorst, who was also asked, 
had other fish to fry ; he had picked 
up a school friend on the course, 
and had in¥ited him to drive back 
on the drag, put up at the Eagle, 
and assist in enlivening the town in 
the watches of the night. 


GHAPTER IIl, 


Whittlebridge, like many old- 
fashioned country towns, seemed to 
have been built on no particular 


plan. It was vertebrate to the ex- 
tent of having a main street repre- 
senting the backbone, and minor 
ones representing the ribs; but at 
the same time it showed signs of 
very pronounced spinal curvature, 
‘In fact, the High Street might have 
been laid out on the track of a man 
who had lost himself, or at least 
was in doubt where he should go. 
Starting from the Eagle, which 
was at the Chichester end, he must 
have kept straight for about 100 


yards, then suddenly struck with 
the idea of getting to Brighton, we 
will suppose him to have deviated 
to the right; half a furlong cf that 
was enough for him, though—so, 
sending off a small street in that 
direction, he returned to his original 
course, and built the Town Hall and 
the Green Dragon. Having taken 
too much at the latter place, he 
then sloped* away in the direction 
of Guildford, but shortly came to a 
full stop, and—being of two minds, 
—divided the High Street into 
two equal portions, and sent them 
away, half right and half left, like 
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the diverging arms of a Y.- History 
tells us no more of this individual ; 
but, as the church is down a narrow 
lane to the left, it is possible he got 
himself buried, and so disappeared 
from human ken. Of the two 
halves in which the High Street 
loses its individuality, that to the 
left, or on the northern side, had 
become the aristocratic suburb of 
modern Whittlebridge. Here dwelt 
in neat villas retired mayors and 
tradesfolks, and descendants of an- 
cient Whittlebridgeians, who, hav- 
ing been out in the world of com- 
merce, or law, or physic, had real- 
ised small competencies, or earned 
pensions, and had returned to the 
old home of their youth, The first 
house in this road, admirably situ- 


ated between the aristocratic and. 


the busy quarters of the town, was 
that taken by the Standrings. A 
Dr. Philpots, to whom it belonged 
(as shown by a brass plate on the 


door), made rather a good thing of 
the ducal meeting. Being a widower 
with two small children, he always 
sent away his family to the care of 
a married sister in Guildford, and 
let his house for the race week for 


a sum exactly equivalent to its 
yearly rental; and in order that he 
should have the whole benefit of 
living rent-free throughout the year, 
and should not lose his practice 
through absence, he made up a 
truckle-bed in the surgery (which 
was built on to the side of the man- 
sion), and slept there unknown to 
‘his tenants. Thus he both ate his 
cake and had it; that is, he let his 
house and yet lived in it. 

While the Standring party were 
preparing for dinner, and the doc- 
tor was sitting on his counter ban- 
queting on a roll and some Austra- 
lian beef, washed down by some 
bitter beer out of a medicine-glass, 
Sir Hector Bentham was being de- 
posited on the platform of the little 
‘station of , seven miles from 
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Whittlebridge, by the down mail 
from London, Disturbed by the 
letter which Lady Scorpy had writ- 
ten to him (jn which she stated her 
fears that Lizzie was “entangled ” 
with a Captain Brookes, of whom 
she [Lady S.] knew little, except, that 
having met him at Lady "s 
and other places, she had several 
times asked him to her house), and 
surprised that Lizzie, who had never 
had a secret from him in her life, 
should not have confided in him, 
he had determined to leave his 
Devonshire home, from which he 
rarely stirred, and come and see what 
it was all, about. Accordingly, as 
it was not possible to get to Whit- 
tlebridge direct, he had dashed up 
to town by the Flying Dutchman, 
and taken the first train he could 
catch for the nearest station to the 
Sussex borough. Lame, from an 
accident in the hunting-field many 
years before, by which his leg was 
so crushed as to leave him with a 
perfectly stiff limb for the rest of 
his days, and no conveyances being 
kept at the station, it was a piece 
of unwonted good luck that there 
happened to be a return fly belong- 
ing to.the Eagle going: back to 
Whittlebridge ; and in due course, 
about half-past six, he and his port- 
manteau were driven up to the door 
of the “ Chasers’” hostelry. Leaning 
against the door-post was a person 
in dark-clothes, with no particular 
distinguishing marks about him, 
who might have been the landlord, 
but was the member for Slot- 
borough. The moment the fly drove 
up, that gentleman called for Welby 
—who, full of Messrs. Currant & 
Co.’s champagne, was ready for 
anything—and ordered him to take 
the traveller’s portmanteau to the 


State suite of apartments; then he 


advanced bowing, and said with 
great fluency, “ Very fatiguing tra- 
velling this weather, your Grace. 
Pray, how , did you leave the Grand 
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Duchess? Fit, I hope? Allow me 
to assist you to alight; ah! a little 
lame, eh ? What is it ? thorough- 
pin? No! Ah, then, a bad splint 
—nothing like cold bandages ;_ if 
that. fails, a touch of the iron and 
you’re as sound as a bell, ‘There 
we are! now, take my arm; this 
way. We shall do our best to 
made your Grace as comfortable as 
the limited means at our disposal 
will allow; mind the step !” (lead- 
ing him into the “ Chasers’ ” dining- 
room.) ‘Here’s a chair; make 
yourself at home. What’ll’ you 
take? Gin and bitters? That’s 
right. Welby, gin and bitters for 
his Grace. Colonel” (to Bottletop), 
“let me present you to the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Pumphan- 
del.” 

Bentham, at first in doubt, was 
soon awake to the sort of attention 
he was receiving ; but, being a man 
with a perfectly childlike enjoy- 
ment of fun, he was quite delighted, 
and submitted to his odd reception 
with his pleasant face convulsed 
with chuckles. The Cockatoo, by 
means of an elegant apology, in 
which the curses predominated over 
the politeness, set matters right; 
and Desborough (and Gorst, who had 
come in), charmed with the old 
gentleman’s good temper, begged 
him to sink ceremony, and join 
their mess for that evening. Sir 
Hector, who, despite his years and 
almost. constant suffering (for his 
injured limb was never quite at 
rest), was still as much a boy at 
heart as the youngest of them, 
agreed at once; and by the time 
Martin and Pym (Gorst’s friend) 
appeared, had become (albeit they 
did not know his name) quite an 
intimate friend. The Cockatoo gave 
him a pithy account of the day’s 
racing, and mentioned that his won- 
derful judgment in matters equine 
would have landed him a large win- 
ner if his time had not been occu- 
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pied in -looking after a lady, “ de- 
vilish handsome woman, sir! a 
widow; none of your chits of girls, 
but one of the sort that knows the 
world, and with a figure, sir! by 

, ‘she must seale twelve stone. In 
India, sir, that woman would be 
priceless, In 1844, the Rajah of 
Ramnugger gave a lakh for a shape- 
less mass of a creature they called 
the ‘ Rose of Cashmere,’ who wasn’t 
a patch upon this one. Brookes of 
ours and I are to meet her at dinner 
to-night.. I wish you were coming, 
sir. You would admire that woman, 
I know.” 

“ Pray, Colonel,” said the bar- 
onet, “as you seem to know the 
people here, can you tell me where- 
abouts a certain Lady Scorpy is 
9” 

“ By , sir, that és the wo- 
man! Do you know her? The 
fact is, I did not know her myself 
till this morning; she is a friend of 
one of my officers, Captain Brookes. 
Brookes !”—to Charlie, who made 
his appearance dressed for dinner— 
“here is a friend of Lady Scorpy; 
by Jove, is it so late? I’ must go 
and get ready i 
and he disappeared. Charlie ex- 
plained where the Standrings lived, 
and suggested that they would be 
doubtless glad to see Lady Scorpy’s 
friend at dinner; but the baronet 
said he would postpone his visit, 
which was more on business than 
anything else, till the next morn- 
ing—explaining, at the same time, 
that he was engaged to feed with 
the Eagle party; so Charlie and 
the Cockatoo departed. 

Dinner at the inn was of rather 
a rough order of cookery; but, as 
the “Chasers” had brought their 
own fluids, the party was hilarious 
enough, and, by the time several 
bottles of very heavily-loaded claret 
had been disposed of, they were all, 
including the cheery baronet, ready 
for anything. Pym (Gorst’s friend) 
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had succeeded in “conveying” (no 
one knew whence) a paint-pot, con- 
taining a gallon of coal-tar, with a 
brush, which he had placed con- 
spicuously on the mantelpiece ; and 
Desborough, to whom this no doubt 
suggested visions of successful high 
art, rose to make a speech, 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen,” 
said the M.P., “ far from the mad- 
ding crowd, we, the ornaments of 
society, find ourselves somewhat in 
the position of William Penn, or of 
Captain Cook, or Livingstone, or any 
of the other pioneers of civilisation, 
among the simple natives of a re- 
mote land, inasmuch as, con- 
scious of the blessing of superior 
acquaintance with the arts and 
weapons of cultivated Europe, it is 
our bounden duty to spread en- 
lightenment around us—fiat lux. 
It has been justly asked, * what effect 
upon human development have the 
greatest victories or the fiercest re- 


volutions had, compared with the 
invention of the spinning-jenny or 
the discovery of the printing-press ?” 
Gentlemen, by means of yonder 


humble utensil (pointing to the 
tar-pot) much may be done to in- 
troduce the arts into this benighted 
spot. Some one called it a ‘ dull 
hole; to the dull all things are 
dull, but to the enlightened mind 
the primitive rusticity of such a 
place is field for glorious experi- 
ment, Gentlemen, the future in- 
habitants of Whittlebridge will 
look back upon this night as the 
era from which their awakening 
shall date. Drink, my friends, 
drink! there is noble work before 
us.” “ What’s up now?” growled 
Martin ; “are we to draw the snor- 
ing yokels, thrash the watch, and 
kiss the early milk? Pshaw! there 
is no watch and no milk, at least 
no unwatered milk.” “No, sir,” 
replied the M.P., “my proposition 
is more serious: I move that the 
House do go into committee to 
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consider the best method of improv- 
ing the architectural decorations of 
this long-neglected city. Seeing that 
we are in a strange country, it is 
necessary that our operations should 
take something of the military form. 
I therefore propose that my friend 
(if he will allow me to call him so) 
General Sir Joseph Gorst be ap- 
pointed Umpire-in-Chief, and do 
take the tactical direction of the 
manceuvres. ‘The allies, represented 
by our distinguished guest the Grand 
Duke (being somewhat disabled), 
will have command of the reserve, 
consisting of Brigadier Pym in 
charge of the tar. Corporal Welby, 
being a light weight, will form the 
advance, and also the storming party 
should an assault by escalade be 
determined on. The remainder will 
form the main body. Gentlemen, 
fill your glasses : I give you ‘ Victory’ 
or ‘ Whittlebridge Police Station.’ 
Now then, fall in! Are you ready ? 
The column will advance.” 

The shades of night had long 
fallen when the army emerged from 
the gate of the Eagle’s yard. On the 
opposite side of the way, a short 
distance down the street, stood the 
first of a row of small houses, It 
was built of joists and plaster, and, 
like its neighbours, consisted of two 
storeys with a lattice-window to 
each, and above them the high- 
pitched roof formed a kind of attic 
or loft, lit only by a round hole in 
the middle of the triangle facing 
the street; beside the door and jut- 
ting out at an angle of 70° was a 
gaudy, newly-painted barber’s pole, 
and pendent from its butt hung a 
board notifying “Easy shaving.” 
It is doubtful if Mr. Vargrave the 
barber had ever been a good man ; 
but if you had consulted any in- 
habitant (more especially the ser- 
gcant or either of the three constables 
who formed the borough police 
force), you would have been told 
that he must bave “gone wrong” 
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very many years before. That he 
was a poacher was nothing; but 
that he was a poacher of such stu- 

endous cunning that it was impos- 
sible to catch him in the fact, made 
a difference from the police point of 
view; but, besides this compara- 
tively small blot on his character, 
he was known to be a returned 
convict, and, moreover, was quarrel- 
some in his cups, having, on more 
than one occasion, shown a readi- 
ness to settle a dispute with a knife, 
which is an unpardonable offence in 
rural eyes. 

No sooner had the eyes of the 
adventurers fallen upon the barber’s 
insignia than a simultaneous desire 
for a standard seemed to seize them 
all; but just at that moment the 
door opened, and two figures ap- 
peared in the entrance. It was 
evident, as soon as they came forth 
into the moonlight which was illu- 
minating the street, that one of 
them was very drunk, because they 
were leaning against each other 
shoulder to shoulder. Now when 
two men have lost the power of re- 
taining an equilibrium, they are 
incapable of balancing the centre 
of gravity between them for any 
Jength of time; but while one of 
the pair still retains his perpen- 
dicularity, he can, by varying his 
position, overcome the instability 
of his companion without losing 
his own balance. In this instance 
the supporter was the barber, the 
supported the barber’s friend. The 
barber was a bandy-legged,  bull- 
necked villain, with a low forehead, 
a small bright black eye, and a 
‘square jowl; he had one of those 
very red faces which sometimes 
accompany coal-black hair; and no 
doubt a confirmed habit of taking 
too much drink helped to intensify 
its colour. He was not a man a 
timid stranger would select as a 
confidant or confederate in any 
enterprise wherein loyalty to one’s 
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comrade was required; yet to the 
adventurers from the Eagle he 
seemed res: is the effect of deep 
potations). to be the very best 
fellow they had ever met. There 
is a sympathy in drink which goes 
by stages; and Bill Vargrave was 
just about as far gone as the archi- 
tectural quintette. “In their eyes 
the barber’s friend, who was in the 
next stage, and was unable to walk 
without assistance, was contemp- 
tibly drunk; in fact, their disgust 
at his state was the more _pro- 
nounced, on the principle that in 
drink, as in theology, the greater 
the accordance in general, the more 
hateful appear particular differ. 
ences, 

All great events are governed by 
trifles, and it hung on a balance, 
which the slightest conversational 
straw might have turned, whether 
the introduction between the parties 
eventuated in a free fight or in fra- 
ternisation; but a desire on the 
part of the strangers to have an 
assistant in their laudable enter- 
prise who was acquainted with the 
town, and the prospect on the 
barber’s of free drink for the night, 
subdued the bellicose spirit, and the 
new-made alliance being cemented 
with brandies and sodas (for which 
purpose they returned to the Eagle), 
a solemn consultation was held as 
to future proceedings. Gorst, as 
Umpire-in-Chief, delivered himself 
of the following “general idea?’ 
I. Floral decorations on the window- 
sills of houses to be the first object 
of attack by the advance party; no 
attack to be made on a window 
showing a light; party to fall back 
on supports on the enemy becoming 
alarmed; on pursuit being  at- 
tempted, all to disperse and ren- 
dezvous at the town-hall. II. Public- 
house and other signs to be removed, 
as tending to destroy the regularity 
of the perspective ; if not remov- 
able, to be improved with Pym’s 
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coal-tar, Finally, the standard to be 
planted on the citadel, and the 
place declared carried, 

On preparing to set forth on their 
expedition a second time, it was 
discovered that the stirrup-cup had 
decided the fate of the barber’s 
friend; for, on endeavouring to get 
up from his chair, he fell prone 
upon his back, with the posterior 
part of his villainous cranium in 
sharp contact with the steel fender, 
and remained immovable. Having 
avery dirty bald patch on the top 
of his head, and there being a 
draught down the chimney, Pym 
very considerately applied a coating 
of coal-tar, as a preventive to neu- 
ralgia ; and they sallied forth, leav- 
ing this gentleman to get sober at 
his leisure. . Sir Hector, whose 
lameness prevented his keeping up 
with his more juvenile companions, 
also remained at the inn; and it was 
arranged that after the raid they 
should come and display whatever 
trophies the chances of war might 
throw into their hands. 

As it turned out, the baronet was 
never very long in his solitude ; for, 
the publics being closed, and the 
barber having a thirst upon him 
which it seemed impossible to as- 
suage for more than ten minutes at 
a time, he and Gorst, who liad 
struck up a great alliance, were 
continually appearing at the Eagle. 

Somewhat on the principle which 
made Artemus Ward, by way of 
ingratiating himself with the Lon- 
don policeman, address him as “ Sir 
Richard,” Gorst, with the cunning 
of incipient intoxication, insisted on 
calling the barber “ Truefitt ;” and 
that worthy, to whom the great 
professor of his craft was probably 
unknown even by name, accepted 
the appellation as he would have 
accepted any other, so long as he, 
Bill Vargrave (and not Truefitt), was 
supplied with unlimited rum. 

There were many public-houses in 
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Whittlebridge, and of tiese, most 
had signs; but as the sign-boards 
were all hung on horizontal bars 
some ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, the process of improving 
them, adopted by the committee of 
taste, was extremely difficult. Many 
times did they essay to form a 
pryamid of three—the barber, as the 
broadest, being chosen as the pedes- 
tal; then on his back, Desborough ; 
and, finally, as the apex, the artist, 
who, from his light weight, was 
generally young Welby: but al- 
though they succeeded, with much 
difficulty, in obliterating the head 
of the “ Marquis of Granby,” and 
running the “ bend sinister” across 
the body of the “Red Lion,” the 
number of falls this human ladder 
experienced through the unsteadi- 
ness of the barber was incalculable; 
and, finally, half the tar having 
been spilt upon the two underneath 
performers, and the pot broken on 
the pavement, sign-painting had to 
be abandoned, and the party sepa- 
rated to beat up the various by- 
streets. The Whittlebridgeians are 
an early people and a sleepy people, 
and the fun of removing from their 
window-ledges several dozens of 
flower-pots, and ranging them artis- 
tically round the town-pump, soon 
fell flat, without the stimulus of 
opposition. Thereupon they . fell 
back upon the Eagle; Welby and 
Pym had been most successful, and 
displayed several handsome speci- 
mens of local manufacture—item, a 
brass plate, engraved, “ Seminary 


Sor Young Ladies ; The Misses Ro- 


binson ;” a board with “ Office- 
hours 10 to 4” upon it; a bronze 
knocker, representing a dog with a 
ring in his mouth; a brass bell- 
handle, and several other less valu- 
able works of art. These gallant 
acts having been acknowledged by 
the general commanding, the party 
set to work to endeavour to reduce 
the barber to a frame of mind in 
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which he should see the desirability 
of stealing his own pole—the design 
being to erect it in some conspicuous 
place as a mark of victory. 

The amount of rum the barber 
managed to put away was something 
astonishing; and in  after-times, 
when more capable of reflection, it 
occurred to some of them that there 
must have been some deception ; 
possibly he was playing “ fox,” anc 
pouring the spirit quietly on the 
floor; but to all proposals regarding 
his pole he was obdurate. At last, 
however, Martin, by discussing the 
subject of cock-fighting, with which 
the barber’s sodden brain seemed 
to be filled, induced him to take 
him down to a small shanty near 
the river, for the purpose of ex- 
hibiting a couple of game-cocks, 
which he said “ were the real thing,” 
and which he (the barber) was ready 
to putin the pit against any birds 
in England for “ fifty pun’.” ‘Taking 
advantage of his absence, the party 
were soon in possession of the 
newly-painted standard-pole, to the 
head of which they attached the 
“ easy shaving” board, and proceeded 
up the street, looking for a conve- 
nient place where they could “ hang 
their banner on the outer walls.” 
Dr. Philpots’s mansion was deter- 
mined on, vot so much from the old 
identity of the two professions as 
from its imposing appearance; and 
also because of its stucco portico 
(easy to climb), which projected 
into the roadway, and on the top of 
which the banner would be visible 
the whole length of the street. 

All this time, as the people who 
get snowballed and write to ‘The 
Times’ say, “ Where are the po- 
lice?” The police were all right; 
the sergeant and the two senior 
Officers were in bed and asleep, but 
the junior guardian of the peace 
was on duty ; he knew all about it ; 
he had his eyes about him, Being 
young, intelligent, and gifted with 
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a small memorandum-book and the 
stump of a lead pencil, he dodged 
about the side streets taking notes, 
and terrible legal vengeance was 
accumulating upon the heads of the 
nocturnal wreckers. It would not 
do (in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the Force) to interfere as 
long as any mischief remained to be 
done ; but seeing the procession with 
the banner in front and Sir Hector 
(who had come out to see the sinale 
limping with his crutch behind, ad- 
vancing on the Doctor’s house, he 
made a détour, and, just as they 
commenced the escalade, he let 
himself in at the back-door and 
gave the alarm of “ burglars.” 
% & % ES 

The Standrings’ dinner party had 
gone off with great éclat ; Charlie 
Brookes, to whose share Lizzie of 
course fell, was in the seventh 
heaven of happiness, and would 
equally have enjoyed a far worse 
dinner than the excellent repast Mrs. 
Job had provided. The Cockatoo, 
also, who took Mrs. Standring into 
dinner, but had the buxom widow 
on his right hand, divided bis at- 
tention in a manner which was 
most unfair to his hostess. After 
dinner, Lizzie sang; and even Lady 
Scorpy at the Cockatoo’s urgent 
request, was prevailed upon to 
warble the “ Last Rose of Summer,” 
in a voice which, if rather cracked 
in its higher notes, had still plenty 
of volume, and they were all taken 
by surprise when the Doctor’s clock 
struck twelve. 

With many anticipations for tke 
morrow, the gentlemen were pre- 
paring to depart, when the police- 
man’s alarming news was brought 
up by a frightened flunkey, followed 
to the door of the room by the 
policeman himself. Just as he was 
describing the truculent gang he 
had seen climbing the portico, a 
crash of glass was heard, and the 
male portion of his listeners dashed 
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down-stairs and out of the front 
door just in time for the Cockatoo 
(who was leading) to be knocked 
down by the falling body of Sub- 
lieutenant Gorst, who, without look- 
ing at the enemy, took to his heels 
followed by Desborough, who had, 
in the absence of the barber, formed 
the bottom man in the column they 
had erected to enable young Welby 
to plant the standard on the porch. 
It was this youth’s misfortune, in 
endeavouring to fix the pole, to 
drive it through the bottom pane of 
the window looking on the balcony. 
He, poor devil! unable to get down, 
except through the house, was 
easily captured ; but the others, with 
the exception of Sir Hector, fairly 
outran Brookes and Standring. 

The baronet, unable to run, 
yielded himself unconditionally to 
the policeman, and was brought 
into the hall to be inspected by 
lamp-light. And the ladies hav- 
ing descended the stairs, a scene 
of the wildest excitement ensued. 
Lady Scorpy tottered to the wall 
and shrieked an astounded “Sir 
Hector Bentuam!” gradually rais- 
ing her voice to a yell as she enun- 
ciated the name; and Lizzie, with 
a cry of “Uncle Hector!” rushed 
forward and tore him from the cus- 
tody of the law; and, between cry- 
ing and laughing, kissed him with 
frantic delight. This not being the 
sort of reception a burglar, taken 
red-handed, is expected to meet 
with, police-constable Z 280 was 
considerably puzzled; and Mrs. 
Standring, until Lizzie released her 
uncle and introduced that surprised 
gentleman in due’ form, very natu- 
rally thought that all her guests 
had gone mad. 

By the time Standring and Char- 
lie (both very much blown) had 
returned, and Bottletop (much 
bruised) had been picked up, all 
necessary explanations had been 
made, Welby ignominiously brought 
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down from up-stairs and pardoned, 
and the policeman complimented 
on his prowess, and relegated to the 
nether regions of cold beef and un- 
limited beer; and Lizzie whispered 
in Sir Hector’s ear, almost with a 
tear of entreaty in her voice, “ Uncle, 
dear, I want you to like Captain 
Brookes very much indeed.” Uncle 
Hector, being in that state in which 
it is easy to like any one—and every- 
thing he had heard concerning 
Charlie from his brother soldiers 
having been particularly favourable, 
not forgetting the information that 
he was “ devilish well off ”—shook 
hands with him in a most cordial 
way ; and, after a thousand apologies 
from the baronet to the Standrings 
for his share in the attack on their 
(unsuspected) abode, and very ten- 
der hand-squeezing to certain ladies 
from certain gallant warriors, the 
four belonging to the Eagle set out 
for their inn, 

It was quite touching to see the 
way in which Charlie Brookes took 
care of the baronet; how he sup- 
ported his lame side ‘instead of the 
crutch, which he insisted on carry- 
ing, and listened to his slightest 
utterance as if it wasa proverb of 
Solomon. The Cockatoo, having 
got an embryo black eye from the 
heel of Gorst’s boot, was very wroth, 
and, by way of taking the edge 
off ‘his indignation, had ordered 
the wretched Welby to depart for 
Hounslow early the next morning, 
and report himself under arrest ; 
but Brookes! Brookes thought it 
the “ best joke he had ever known, 
quite the right thing to do,” 

“ wished ” (hypocrite t) “he had 
been of the party,”—and, finally, so 
exaggerated the merits of the esvap- 
ade, that Sir Hector, who saw his 
object with amusement, had to take 
the other tack, and confess (what 
was the simple fact) that, carried 
away by the high spirits of the 
young folk at the inn, he had joined 
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in a “lark ” little becoming a man 
of his years; “ but the truth is, my 
dear fellow,” pleaded the baronet, “ I 
lead a life I am very well contented 
with; but, at the same time, there 
is a sameness (what you would call 
a dulness) about it whigh, I sup- 
pose, allows what little spirit of 
-devilry there is in a man to accumu- 
late, till, on sudden temptation like 
the present, it breaks out; and, by 
Jove! to-night I could have bon- 
neted a policeman or stolen a 
knocker myself!” When they ar- 
rived at the Eagle, Martin was 
found alone; the barber had come 
back with him, aroused his friend 
(who had snored peaceably through- 
out the evening on the hearth-rug), 
and together.they had departed 
with the rum-bottle. Apparently 
he had taken the abstraction of his 
pole in good part—that is, he had 
said nothing, but looked (as Martin 
described it) grim. They did not 
know the barber, but the intelligent 
policeman did, and he had re- 
marked, when he saw the pole, 
“ Bill Vargrave ‘Il ’ave a settlin’ 
with they gents yet, you bet; they 
ain’t a-done with that barber, I tell 
ye.” Neither had they. 

Desborough and Gorst had bolted 
to the inn without knowing by 
whom they had been pursued, but 
were joined by Pym, who had from 
the other side of the street seen the 
state of the case. Thereupon they 
determined to go to bed before the 
Cockatoo returned. 

It is hard to say whether the 
“ Chasers ” were proud of their 
colonel or not. He was a good 
officer and a very gallant man, had 
been promoted for service in the 
field, and had got more Indian 
sword-cuts and bullet-wounds in his 
tough old hide than would have 
finished half-a-dozen staff college 
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heroes; but his manners were more 
those of a moss-trooper than a 
modern hussar, and his language 
(particularly to the men) was not 
only dreadful but demoralising ; 
and the result was that no ordinary 
duty in the “Chasers” could be 
carried on without a chorus of oaths 
from the regimental sergeant-major 
down to the last joined recruit. 
But Bottletop’s temper, though ter- 
rific, was short-lived; and though 
it was pretty certain that if he saw 
Gorst that night the latter would 
have small chance of attending any 
more races for some time to come, 
he had good hopes that by the 
morning the storm would have sub- 
sided. 

Poor Sir Hector was very tired, 
and glad to retire to rest; but 
though there might be bed for him, 
rest there was none. Brookes, with 
characteristic persistency, was not 
going to let him sleep until he had 
extracted from him some sort of 
consent to his marriage with Lizzie ; 
so the poor old man, with tired 
limbs and bewildered brain, was 
fain to listen to Brookes’s story, 
from which, at least, it was plain 
that in a worldly point of view 
there was no inequality, and there- 
fore nothing to be said against the 
match; and as Charlie sat on his 
bed like the old man of the sea, 
and didn’t show any signs of leay- 
ing him to his slumbers, for peace’ 
sake at last he was forced to say, 
that if he found Lizzie’s heart set 
upon matrying into the “ Chasers,” 
he, as her guardian, would not take 
it upon himself to say “ no.” Where- 
upon Charlie blessed and almost 
embraced him, and, with his tallow- 
candle in the last stage of guttering- 
ness, went to his room in a state of 
blissful rejoicing. : 
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The pale, yellow rays of the 
morning sun shone with vivid 
brightness in through the uncur- 
tained windows of the white-papered 
little bedrooms of the Eagle, wherein 
the “Chasers” and their friends slept 
the deep sleep of over-night debauch. 
Those same rays illuminated the 
angry population of Whittlebridge, 
gathered in small groups round the 
evidences of last night’s frolic. 
There was a small crowd gazing 
solemnly at the tar-smirched phy si- 
ognomy of the “ Marquis of Granby ;” 
another body were taking equal 
interest in the. novel marking of 
the “ Red Lion ;” and a still larger 
party, consisting principally of en- 
raged proprietors, surrounded the 


fountain opposite the town - hall, 


which was decorated with a choice 
collection of pots of geraniums, 
fuchsias, and other window-flowers. 
The sergeant of police was nearly 
torn in pieces by the sisters who 
kept the “Seminary for Young 
Ladies,” by the surveyor who had 
lost his notice board, the knocker- 
less chemist, and the widow lady 
deprived of her _ bell-pull; but 
gradually (as the greater body at- 
tracts and absorbs others of smaller 
bulk) these points were deserted for 
a spot farther up the street towards 
the Eagle, where a mysterious 
symbol, high i in air, projected from 
the top storey of a gabled house. 
The upturned countenances of the 
multitude at first expressed simple 
curiosity ; ; but when a groom-look- 
ing man in the crowd shouted out 
what it was they were gazing at, a 
ripple of.joy spread over the sea ‘of 
faces, and, moved by one simultan- 
eous impulse, a hoarse shout of grati- 
fied vengeance went up to heaven. 
Meanwhile the inmates of the 
Eagle, unconscious of the popu- 


lar excitement, were hastening 
through a late breakfast preparatory 
to starting for the course, when, 
with a hurried rap at the door, the 
dismayed countenance of one of the 
drag grooms made its appearance, 
and requested to speak with Martin. 

“ What is it, Stubbs?” said he; 
“speak up, man—anything wrong 
with the horses ?” 

“No sir, please sir,” replied 
Stubbs; “but, - sir, they’ ve got 
the—the—the pole, sir.’ 

“ Pole? damn it, what the blazes 
do you mean ?” shouted the Cocka- 
too. 

“ Why, Cornel,” said Stubbs, 
half-grinning, “ the drag pole; they 
must ’ave stole it out of the coach- 
house in the night, and it’s a-stickin’ 
hout of the top of a ’ouse down the 
street.” 

“ What house ? 
go and get it?” 

“ Well, sir, we’ve been, sir, along 
with the p’leece, and it’s the barber’s 
?ouse—and he’s mad drunk and 
hauled up the ladder arter ’im, and 
says ’e’ll cut any one’s throat with a 
razor that tries to get at ’im.” 

“By the everlasting and eternal 
thunderbolts of Jove !” shouted the 
Cockatoo, jumping up and seizing 
his hat; “come along, my lads— 
we'll give this barber a lesson,” and 
strode out of the house and down 
the street, followed by all the party 
except the baronet and Brookes, 
who had not put in an appearance. 
But, alas! numbers will do much, 
and courage will dare anything ; 
but inaccessibility and desperation 
are a match for both.. The barber, 
concealing under a simulated help- 
lessness a cunning design of dire 
vengeance for the rape of his pro- 
fessional emblem, had, after parting 
with Martin (and probably assisted 
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by his friend), taken the pole of the 
“ Chasers’ ” coach from the shed in 
which it was stowed, carried it up 
to the loft above his sleeping-room, 
which was reached through a trap- 
door by a movable adder, and, 
pushing it through the round orifice 
by which the attic was lighted, had 
drawn up the ladderand determined 
to defend himself to the death, 

Here was a dilemma! The crowd 
favoured the Cockatoo and his fol- 
lowers, as they dashed into the bar- 
ber’s abode, with three groans, re- 
peated afterwards, at intervals, 
about three hundred times. It was 
easy enough to penetrate to the 
upper storey, but beyond that there 
was no ascending. They found the 
police sergeant and Stubbs expos- 
tulating with the besieged, whose 
crimson face and thick voice in- 
dicated (what was the fact) that he 
had spent the night in drinking till 
he was on the verge of delirium. 
When he approached the trap it 
could be seen that he held an open 
razor in one hand, and in the other 
something white—what this last 
was they were soon to see. 

Bottletop, finding there was no 
scaling-ladder to be got, dragged the 
bed underneath the trap-door, and 
seizing a packing-case, which did 
duty for the barber’s wardrobe, pro- 
ceeded to hoist it on to the bed: at 
this moment the barber’s arm ap- 
peared, and the white article fell 
exactly on the back of the Cocka- 
too’s head. A scratch—a yell from 
Bottletop, who jumped off the bed; 
and the teeth of a large, hungry, 
unmuzzled ferret were firmly fixed 
in his muscular neck! 

It was with difficulty that the 
ferocious mustela was choked off, 
and the attack renewed. Time after 
time the Colonel and Martin, Des- 
borough and Gorst, attempted to 
storm the barber’s stronghold; and 
time after time, sometimes white, 
sometimes red, and sometimes brin- 
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dled, but always savage, the un- 
erring ferret met the unprotected 
face. ‘To draw yourself up through 
a hole in the ceiling protected by 
a maniac with a razor and an ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of 
ferrets, is no such easy work; and 
the certainty of getting your face 
scratched and the probability of 
getting your throat cut, do not 
make it more attractive. Therefore, 
when the barber, suddenly ceasing 
his shower of ferrets, was heard to 
drag something heavy across the 
floor, and the long snout and curly 
lips of a very large badger appeared 
at the opening, Martin, who was 
eager to get away in time for the 
first race, suggested a parley. Si- 
lence being called, the policeman 
was instructed to ask the terms on 
which the pole would be given up. 

“ Bill,” said the bobby, “ the 
gentlemen have had their fun, and 
now they wants to be off. They 
don’t mind standin’ something 
handsome if you give up the pole.” 

“Damn ’em,” said the barber, 
coming to the trap, “a-turning the 
’ole town hupside-down, and then 
a-comin’ and messin’ my ’ouse about. 
They shall ’ave their cussed thing 
when I gets the price of a new pole 
for my shop—that’ll be a matter 0’ 
two pun’ ten. Then there be my 
loss o’ time and hinjury to trade— 

call that thutty bob ; and a couple 

of gallons o’ Jamaikey, to show 
there’s no ill feeling, ie come to a 
sov. Let’s say a fiver, gents—and 
me up a fiver, and there’s your 
thundering great stick whenever you 
likes,” 

The barber was _ triumphant. 
Shameful to record, the money was 
paid ; the pole carried out through 
the jeering crowd, in whose eyes 
the barber was, for that day at least, 
the most popular man in the 
town ; and with hang-dog air, poor- 
ly masked by a feeble attempt at 
swagger, the defeated assaulting 











party returned to the Eagle. There 
they found the baronet and Charlie 
Brookes, and with them Lizzie 
Bentham, who had come to go with 
her now-acknowledged lover on the 
“Chasers’” drag. It was, perhaps, 
owing to her sweet, happy face, as 
she sat by Martin on the box, that 
the crowd gathered outside the Eagle 
forbore to do more than murmur 
under their breaths; but as the 
coach leaving the town turned round 
the corner of the bridge over the 
Whittle, a shrill ery came borne 
upon the breeze—“ WHo STOLE THE 
BARBER’S POLE 2” 

For some distance deep silence 
reigned upon the drag. Charlie 
Brookes and Lizzie were too con- 
tented with the world in general 
to care for much conversation, and 
the rest seemed oppressed by some 
gloomy thought. At last, as they 
commenced the steep ascent to the 
course, Martin turned round and 
spoke— ’ 

‘Some one else may drive the 
coach back; I shall go to town by 
train, and never again will I set 
foot in that confounded place.” 

“Nor: I,” sprang simultaneously 
from the lips of Desborough, Gorst, 
and Pym. 

“Then,” said Charlie Brookes, 
“what's to happen? I must go 
back, for I dine with the Stand- 
rings; but I object to drive the 
empty drag.” 

“Some one must pay the Eagle’s 
bill,” said Bottletop (thinking of 
Lady Scorpy and her attractions) ; 
“so, if you fellows are determined 
to break up the party, let Martin 
drive the coach to Chichester, and 
send it off by rail. Ill go back 
with you, Brookes, in a fly, and 
Miss Bentham and Sir Hector can, 
of course, go home with Mrs, Stand- 
ring.” 
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Thus it came to pass that one of 
the most distinguished regiments in 
her Majesty’s service was put to 
flight by the drunken barber of a 
little town which isn’t even men- 
tioned in the map. 

That Simple Billy won “the 
Stakes ” that year,every body knows ; 
and everybody who was anywhere 
near the Standrings’ carriage must 
have known that Lieutenant-Col- 
ouel Bottletop, C.B., paid very 
marked attentions to the widow of 
the late Sir Patrick Scorpy ; for the 
one fact was as patent as the other, 
and this led to a consultation be- 
tween the Devonshire baronet and 
the affianced couple. This again 
led to a conversation between 
Charlie and his colonel as they 
drove to Whittlebridge in their 
hired conveyance. 

“ You see,” remarked the Cocka- 
too, in answer to some hints of his 
companion, ‘Lydia Scorpy is the 
sort of woman I’ve been looking for 
this thirty years; but, you know, 
I’ve only a few hundreds a-year - 
besides pay, and that infernal old 
idiot who had ‘first call’ of her 
tied up his cussed money so that 
she loses most of it if she marries 
again. To be sure, it'll come to 
you, so it don’t so much matter ; 
but still there’s the rub.” 

“Well, Til tell you what, Col- 
onel,” rejoined Charlie; “ I’ve been 
talking to Sir Hector about it, and 
also to Liz—Miss Bentham ; and as 
we can afford to he generous—and 
it would be a pity to let such a fine 
woman go out of the regiment —l7Ul 
bet you ecght hundred pounds a-year 
to nothing ( for her life) that you 
don’t marry the widow.” 

“Done along with you, Charlie 
Brookes !” said the Cockatoo, grasp- 
ing his hand warmly; it’s a bet, 


and you’re a brick !” 
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Lorp Macavtay has been dead 
for fifteen years. It is a longer 
interval than has been allowed to 
elapse in many other cases between 
the end of a life and the publication 
of that rapid record which has be- 
comé one of the fashions of our 
time.* The book which re-presents 
so well known a figure to our recol- 
lection is not one of the biographies 
which will live on its independent 
merits; nor, indeed, isthe man whom 
it commemorates, with all the great 
gifts of his mind, and, as has been 
revealed, tender qualities of his 
heart, ore of those who either 
dominate the imagination or deeply 
touch the feelings of the crowd. 
He was eminent and remarkable in 
many ways, and in some perhaps 
attained greatness; but his qualities, 


natural and acquired, were not of 
the powerful and primitive kind 
' which impress a man’s personality, 
his individual character, upon his 


generation. Nevertheless, a life 
more worthy of a worthy memorial 
is rarely found, and few public men 
have left behind them so few diffi- 
culties in the way of such a record, 
No subtle discussion of motives, no 
examination into eccentricities that 
confuse the spectator, no laboured 
sequence of excuses or eloquence of 
special pleading is necessary here. 
Nothing can excéed the unity and 
simplicity of the image which is 
presented tous. As the man was 
at his first start in life, so he was at 
the moment. when, standing on the 
verge of age, but untouched by its 
infirmities, he dropped out of all 
the well-earned rewards of his suc- 
cess and all the projects of his 
active intelligence. Such charac- 


* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay ; 
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ters are rare in this world; most 
of us are so driven about by the 
storms of life that we half forget 
the plan upon which we started; 
and the few who are exempt from 
these tempests are perhaps as much 
in danger of abandoning their ideal 
to the blandishments of fortune 
and the languor of personal well- 
being. But here is a man who 
was neither swept away by the 
currents nor wrecked by the hur- 
ticanes of existence—who had the 
courage and strength to hold his 
own when things went against him, 
and the sobriety and firmness to 
keep evenly to his chosen course 
when all was in his favour. <A 
greater force of dramatic interest 
may often lie in the broken story of 
the less perfect man ; for failure has 
in its pathetic records as noble 
chapters and more touching episodes 
than success—and a vehement and 
impassioned struggle with the ills 
of existence enlists our human sym- 
pathies more than anything else on 
the face of the earth. But when 
a man appears whose calm of na- 
ture forestalls temptation, or whose 
strength of principle resists it, and 
whose character is marred by none 
of those incipient weaknesses which 
betray humanity, his career is one 
which his friends may trace with 
pride and his contemporaries with a 
generousenvy. If he isa less attrac- 
tive subject in art than in morals, 
there is always a certain grandeur 
in the uprightness which keeps 
erect whosoever may fall, and in the 
perseverance which no seduction 
can lead astray. All the difference 
between what a clear-sighted ob- 
server might have prophesied of 
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Macaulay when he left Cambridge 
a young Fellow of Trinity, and 
what the historian could say of 
him when he disappeared out of his 
library in Kensington into that 
greater world where we cannot fol- 
low his steps, would be but the 
natural expansion and magnifica- 
tion of great reality over great hope. 
“The plan that ple sased his childish 
thought ” was the plan upon which 
his whole life was shaped. The 
purpose and the meaning of it is 
unbroken from the beginning to 
the end. And that meaning was 
always honest, honourable and true. 
He loved faine and distinction, but 
sought them in no crooked ways; 
he loved society and social emi- 
nence, yet preferred his own family 
to all the circles of the great; but 
above all, he loved learning, know- 
ledge, and independence. ‘No poli- 
tician more devoted to his party 
ever lived—and few, indeed, have 
carried their devotion so far; but 
he could slip the bonds of party 
rather than vex his father, or do 
anything that would seem to con- 
tradict the object of the old man’s 
life; and he loved literature better 
than even the Whig faith, though 
it was the height of his good 
fortune to find in William III. 
a Whig hero who answered all 
the requirements of his mind, and 
gratified at once his love of litera- 
ture and of party. Few memories 
have been so richly furnished, as 
few intellects are so well endowed. 
He read everything, remembered 
everything, and had the gift of em- 
ploying everything that he read 
andremembered. That unreadiness 
which with so many of us reduce’ 
what would be our best sayings into 
those repartees too late thought of, 
which the French, with their usual 
felicity, call de Pantichambre, had 
no existence with Macaulay. He 
could always make use, on a mo- 
ment’s notice, of those vast in- 
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tellectual resources in which _ his 
great superiority lay. And so hon- 
est and uncomplex an existence; a 
mind so upright in all its move- 
ments, so full of unity in its direc- 
tion; an intelligence so well pro- 
vided, so unlimited and ready in re- 
source; an inner life so innocently 
uneventful, so little disturbed by 
passion or ‘struggle ; make the bio- 
grapher’s to a great degree a simple 
task, 

Macaulay was a prodigy from the 
beginning of his days; not, how- 
ever, a little monster like John 
Stuart Mill, but a quaint little piece 
of precocity, always funny in his 
solemnity. He read from the time 
he was three years old, “lying on 
the rug before the fire, with a piece 
of bread-and-butter in his hand,” 
an accompaniment which probably 
absorbed any harm there might be 
in so much literature. At four 
years old he offered to Mrs. Hannah 
More, when she called, “a glass of 
old spirits,” on the perfectly natural 
and satisfactory plea “that Robin- 
son Crusoe often had some.” When 
some one spilt hot coffee over his 
white trousers, he answered, after a 
time, to inquiries, “ Thank you, ma- 
dam, the agony is abated.” When 
his maid removed the oyster-shells 
which marked out his little garden, 
he pronounced, with startling but 
delightful adherence to his Old Tes- 
tament training, “‘ Cursed be Sally ; 
for it is written, Cursed is he that 
removeth his neighbour’s —land- 
mark!” These are the first records 
of the future legislator and historian. 
He hated school, but very soon 
began the labours of authorship, 
writing a‘ Compendium of Univer- 
sal History’ at eight, and “ a paper 
to persuade the people of Travancore 
to embrace the Christian religion,” 
in which his fond mother found a 
very clear idea of the leading facts 
and doctrines of that religion, with 
some strong arguments for its adop- 
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tion. Then he read Scott's ‘ Lay,’ 
and plunged into heroic poetry. At 
fifteen he complains, from his school, 
of the “sterile monotony ” of life. 
“ Assure yourself,” he says to his 
mother, “that I am_ philosopher 
enough to be happy—I mean not 
particularly unhappy—in solitude ; 
but man is an animal made for 
society. I was gifted with reason, 
not to speculate in Aspenden Park, 
but to interchange ideas with some 
person who can understand me ;” 
and he concludes by recommending 
Boceaccio for good Mrs. Macaulay’s 
private reading at the irreproacha- 
ble Clapham house, assuring her 
that “he is always elegant, amus- 
ing, and what pleases and surprises 
most in a writer of so unpolished 
an age, strikingly delicate and chas- 
tised!” The solitude in which no- 
body understands him was made 
tedious to the boy by contrast with 
the light and life and happiness of 
that same house at Clapham, which 
was overflowing with boys and 
girls; and Jove and kindness; grave, 
no doubt, but not with the gravity 
which represses innocent mirth, 
The boys and girls together ram- 
bled on the common, finding inex- 
haustible delights ; they turned the 
house upside-down when it rained, 
playing hide-and-seek through 
rooms and passages. In the even- 
ing the girls took their needlework 
round the household lamp, and 
some one, Tom, when he was at 
home, read a novel to them. The 
pretty domestic scene, embodi- 
ment of that quiet family happiness 
which used to be one of the ideals 
of English life, shines upon us 
through the mists, recalling many a 
kindred recollection. Neither the 
girls nor the boys care much for 
this sober felicity, we fear, nowa- 
days. They go off to their separate 
amusements, or at least the boys 
do ; and the evening junction which 
formed the happiness of so many 
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homes where there was very little 
society, has given away to less love- 
ly and less satisfactory entertain- 
ments. But there is nothing in 
this book so beautiful or attractive 
throughout as the picture it gives 
us of Macaulay’s home life, and the 
love which was its consolation. 
That more impassioned and perhaps 
more selfish love which generally 
claims the unique proprietorship of 
the name, and which is in its way 
the crown of life to most men, does 
not seem ever to have found a 
place in his heart. His was a low- 
lier and a harder lot. The love of 
his life was for his sisters, who re- 
paid him warmly, but—after the first 
enthusiasm of youth—with only the 
secondary affection which husband 
and children left for him. The 
shocks*of the successive marriages 
which left him only this lower 
place scem to have been the most 
painful incidents in his life; but 
with a tender fidelity which is most 
touching in such a man, he appears 
to have held on to the remains of that 
which was more to him from them 
than the whole heart of any other, 
and to have adopted the husbands 
even (the children were easier) who 
robbed him, rather than separate 
himself in any way from the objects 
of his tender affection. It is the 
most remarkable instance we know 
of that fraternal love which can 
only subsist in full force in those 
hearts which have formed no closer 
ties. 

The house at Clapham was one 
of those which have been often held 
up to the indignation or the ridicule 
of the world as driving children into 
itreligion by the gloom of its over- 
religiousness, and repressing every- 
thing that was bright and spon- 
taneous. On this ‘subject, as on 
many others, so much extravagant 
nonsense is talked every day, and 
so many sour and rebellious minds 
are fain to shelter themselves under 
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this excuse for evil, that we are 
glad to have it demonstrated that 
in this house, at least, though its 
rulers were of the strictest sect of 
the Pharisees—the father absorbed 
in the greatest philanthropic move- 
ment of his time, and the society 
formed of the most fervent leaders 
among those “evangelicals ” whose 
first thought, according to the vulgar, 
was to make life miserable—there 
was no repression, but, on the con- 
trary, a great deal of youthful gaiety 
and enjoyment, fun and mischief. 
Not a word says Macaulay—whose 
mind was not a devout one, and who 
did not follow either the doctrine or 
practice of his father—of bondage, 
or revolt against it. His letters to 
his father (who seems to have been 
hard upon him, with a readiness to 
suspect and condemn, in over-anxi- 
ety of love, which may be a lesson 
to other fault-finding fathers) are 
always respectful and dutiful. He 
defends himself occasionally, but 
never otherwise than asa son might, 
recognising the tender reason for all 
this suspiciousness, even when he 
is respectfully impatient of the sus- 
picion; and his mother was evidently 
not only his mother, but the beloved 
and confidential friend, which it is 
the highest hope of so many mothers 
to be. Here is a charming little 
bit of tender gratitude, written when 
the young man was twenty-one, 
scarcely the age, perhaps, at which 
such sentiments are most prominent. 
He has been expressing his pleasure 
at his brother’s recovery, yet is 
almost inclined to doubt whether 
illness in such circumstances “ is 
not rather a prerogative than an 
evil : ”— 


“There is nothing that I remember 
with such pleasure as the time when 
you nursed me at Aspenden. The 
other night when I lay on my sofa, ill 
and hypochondriac, I was thinking on 
that time. How sick and sleepless and 
weak I was, lying in bed, when I was 
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told that you were come! How well I 
remember with what an ecstasy of joy 
I saw that face approaching me, in the 
middle of people that did not care if I 
died that night, except for the trouble 
of burying me! The sound of your 
voice, the touch of your hand, are 
present to me now, and will be, I trust 
in God, till my last hour. The very 
thought of these things invigorated me 
the other day ; and I almost blessed 
the sickness and low spirits which 
brought before me associated images of 
a tenderness and affection which, how- 
ever imperfectly repaid, are deeply 
remembered.” 


It is easy to imagine .how the 
heart of the woman to whom this 
was addressed must have throbbed 
with maternal gratitude and ten- 
derest pride. What recompense 
could there be for all the pangs 
and cares of motherhood so 
sweet? And Macaulay was, so 
long as it lasted, the consolation 
and strength of his home. Even as 
a boy, when he arrived, ordinary 
discipline was loosened, and a 
genial freedom reigned—he brought 
emancipation and delight to the 
sisters whom he loved. “He was 
to old and young alike the sunshine 
of our house,” says Lady Trevelyan, 
one of these favourite sisters. “I 
believe that no one who did not know 
him there ever knew hin in his most 
brilliant, witty, and fertile vein.” 
The men of whom such words can 
be said are seldom, as Macaulay was, 
among the most distinguished and 
brilliant leaders of their generation ; 
but they have a resource against the 
ills of life which few possess, and 
receive a warmer return of gratitude 
than do the saviours of kingdoms— 
for great benefits seldom touch the 
heart like those genial good offices 
which sweéten life, and make all its 
pangs supportable. The father, 
Zachary Macaulay, had sacrificed 
himself, his fortune, and his com- 
fort to the abolition of slavery, for 
which he got small thanks and uo 
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recompense at all. Even his chil- 
dren, though too respectful of him 
to do other than respect the cause 
that cost him so much, do not seem 
to have «hared his enthusiasm or 
entered into his work. Once in- 
deed Macaulay, who was always 
prompt in action, never weakening 
his resolution by brooding over it, 
but doing at once what he felt to be 
right, went the length of tendering 
his resignation of office on account 
of the prolonged term of “ appren- 
ticeship ” for West Indian slaves 
proposed by the Government to 
which he belonged. His post was 
of the greatest importance to his 
career, but he was ready to relin- 
quish it rather than seem indifferent 
to the grand object of his father’s 
life. Yet he was not enthusiastic 
about the race to whom Zachary 
Macaulay had sacrificed the fortunes 
of his children. “TI hate slavery,” 
he says, “from the bottom of my 
soul, and yet I am made sick by the 
eant and the silly mock reasons of 
the abolitionists. The nigger-driver 
and the Negrophbile are two odious 
things to me. I must make Lady 
Macbeth’s reservation: ‘Had he 
not resembled -——’” 

But to have a father devoted toa 
great purpose, however generous and 
noble, which withdraws alike his 
time and care from his business, is 
by no means fortunate for a family 
of children. Public devotion had 
so ruined private business in Zach- 
ary Macaulay’s case, that when his 
son was entering life, instead of do- 
ing so as the heir of a man worth 
a hundred thousand pounds, as he 
had been led to expect, he found, 
on the contrary, that it would be his 
lot to provide, partially, even for the 
daily necessities of the household, 
and to ke absolutely responsible for 
all its little superfluities of comfort 
and grace. This lot he accepted 
apparently without a murmur. For- 
tunately, his election to a fellowship 


at Trinity at once gave him that 
point of vantage upon which he 
could pause for the first uncertain 
moment of life—an argument, if 
any was wanted, to prove the value 
of even the “idle” variety of that 
most popular and useful prize of 
learning. But for this, no doubt 
Macaulay must have plunged into 
the general mélée of literature, or 
taken up with some branch of in- 
dustry still less agreeable to him; 
for his profession brought him as 
little profit, and gave him as little 
encouragement, as it is possible to 
conceive. He never ceased to ap- 
preciate the advantage of this be- 
ginning of life. “One at any rate 
among his nephews,” says his bio- 
grapher, “can never remember the 
time when it was not diligently im- 
pressed upon him, that if he minded 
his syntax he might eventually 
hope to reach a_ position which 
would give him three hundred 
pounds a-year, a stable for his horse, 
six dozen of audit ale every Christ- 
mas, a loaf and two pats of butter 
every morning, and a good dinner 
for nothing, with as many almonds 
and raisins as he could eat for 
dessert.” To this end he was in 
the habit of exhorting students to 
“Soak your minds with Cicero.” 
Nevertheless, he was not successful 
in his first examination for the 
curious reason that “his transla- 
tions from Greek and Latin, while 
faithfully representing the originals, 
were rendered into English that was 
ungracefully bald and inornate.” 
In @ previous stage he was “ pluck- 
ed,” or “ploughed,” or “ gulfed,” 
whichsoever of those elegant verbs 
may be the most appropriate-—his 
name not even finding a place in 
the Tripos. So terrible an event as 
this, it may well be supposed, creat- 


ed consternation at home, where for_ 


years the family had been so proud 
of their progeny. His pet sister 
(about twelve years old) had to be 
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taken apart into the kind mother’s 
room, the domestic sanctuary, to 
have the news broken to her, and re- 
cords it as the first trial of her life. 
Sut notwithstanding this failure, 
Macaulay’s reputation at Cambridge 
seems to have been equal to his 
talents. He began his literary ca- 
reer by means of a magazine, 
established by Mr. Charles Knight, 
so brilliantly, as to procure for 
him the notice of Blackwood, and 
an invitation to write in the 
‘Edinburgh Review ;? and the same 
year in which he got his Cambridge 
fellowship saw him landed in this 
higher path of contemporary litera- 
ture—a beginning which might have 
seemed beyond the hopes of so 
young and unknown a man. He 
was by this time a briefless barrister 
on the Northern Circuit, where he 
found some amusement but no oc- 
cupation, But as he made his 
début with a performance no less 
generally appreciated than the article 
on Milton, fame and popularity, and 
all the prizes of literary ambition, 
opened at once upon him. No ar- 
ticle, however brilliant, in any period- 
ical, could nowadays form such a 
stepping-stone to public life. But it 
must be remembered that Zachary 
Macaulay, if he ruined his children 
pecuniarily, yet secured for them 
many important friendships and a 
name known to everybody, which 
are of themselves large advantages 
in the ascending path, and may 
well counterbalance a few thousand 
pounds of mere money, less or more. 

The young man thus starting in 
life, with enormous talents, and the 
best means of using them; with 
friends innumerable, admiring, sym- 
pathising, and spurring him on; 
with the happiest of homes, and an 
affectionate disposition which de- 
rived the utmost advantage that 
could be received from that warm 
and genial centre of life; and with 
the little platform of his fellowship 
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to keep him from too hot an en- 
counter with other strugglers for 
existence,—seems to have had as few 
drawbacks to counterbalance these 
wonderful advantages as often fall 
to the lot of man. Not perhaps 
very dignified, stately, or interest- 
ing, in the sentimental sense of the 
word, a more cheerful or comfort- 
able figure has seldom made itself 
apparent in the frout rank of. its 
contemporaries, Nothing in him- 
self counteracted those qualities of 
success, He was not afraid of him- 
self or any man. ‘The excellence of 
his talk was not restrained by any 
undue sensitiveness of modesty. 
At all times and places he could 
do himself justice—ready in emer- 
gency, undaunted in encounter, con- 
fident, cool-headed, good-humoured, 
with no social weakness to procure 
him even an occasional tumble. 
All that we are told of him in- 
creases the good-natured envy with 
which we are disposed to regard 
such an exceptional entrance upon 
life. A man who talked so well, 
if he had possessed no other quality, 
must have found the world open 
before him. Here is an instance 
of what we may call the fabulous 
view, of one of his earlier appear- 
ances in this special and much-ap- 
preciated art :— 


“Tt is not only that the witnesses 
of these scenes (at Cambridge) unani- 
mously declare that they have never 
since heard such conversation in the 
most renowned of social circles, ... 
but the estimate of university contem- 
poraries was abundantly confirmed by 
the outer world. While on a visit to 
Lord’ Lansdowne at Bowood, Austin 
and Macaulay happened to get upon 
college topics one morning at break- 
fast. When the meal was finished, 
they drew their chairs to the end of 
the chimney-piece, and talked at each 
other across the hearth-rug as if tley 
were in a first-floor room in the old 
court of Trinity. The whole company— 
ladies, artists, politicians, and diners- 
out—formed a silent circle round the 
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two Cantabs, and, with a short break 
for lunch, never stirred till the bell 
warned them that it was time to dress 
for dinner.” 


We confess that this species of 
anecdote always invokes, like other 
fables of the gods, an innate scep- 
ticism in our bosom. When one 
remembers how very much more 
deeply interested the world in 
general is in its own small-talk 
than in the finest of conversations, 
a chill of doubt breathes over our 
admiration. Supposing the ladies 
to be hushed, as women in a culti- 
vated circle often are by a dutiful 
idea that the conversation of clever 
men ought to be listened to, we 
frankly avow that we have never 
beheld the artist (leaving the poli- 
tician out of the question) who 
would relinquish a whole day to 
listen to the brilliantest of word- 
battles between two young gentle- 
men from Trinity. The sentiments 
of our own mind, we confess, would 
have been much less respectful; and 
it would require superlative genius 
indeed to have made the presump- 
tion of the two lads who “talked 
at each other across the hearth-rug ” 
in the midst of a roomful of their 
seniors, even pardonable. But 
there was, no doubt, some mixture 
of truth in the sketch — some 
little group of yonug people, or old 
people, who, enthusiastic or indul- 
gent, transported with the youthful 
eloquence, or amused by the youth- 
ful confidence, made circle enough 
round the fireside to justify the 
legend. Thus fact expands into 
myth, as everybody knows. Other 
details of Macaulay’s gift of speech 
make less call upon our credulity. 

“Even as a very young man nine 
people out of ten liked nothing better 
than to listen to him—which was for- 
tunate ; because in his early days he 
had scanty respect of persons, either as 
regarded the choice of his topics or the 


quantity of hiswords. But with his 
excellent temper and entire absence of 
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conceit, he soon began to have consid- 
eration for others in small things as 
well as great. By the time he was 
fairly launched in London, he was 
agreeable in company as well as for- 
cibleandamusing. Wilberforce speaks 
of his ‘unruffled good-humour.’ Sir 
Robert Inglis, a good observer, with 
ample opportunity of forming a judg- 
ment, pronounced that he conversed 
and did not debate, and that he was 
‘loud but not overbearing.’ Finally, 
Crabbe Robinson adds: ‘I had a most 
interesting companion—young Macau- 
lay, one of the most promising of the 
rising generation I have seen for a long 
time. He has a good face,—not the 
delicate features of a man of genius and 
sensibility, but the strong lines and 
well-knit limbs of a man sturdy in 
body and mind,—-very eloquent and 
cheerful,—overflowing with words, and 
not poor in thought,—liberal in opinion, 
but no Radical. He seems a correct 
as well as a full man. He showed a 
minute knowledge of subjects not in- 
troduced by himself.’ ” 


This is more satisfactory than 
the mythical traditions of Bowood. 
Other descriptions of his appear- 
ance show him to us as “ a short, 
manly figure, marvellously upright, 
with a bad neckcloth, and one hand 
in his waistcoat pocket. Of regular 
beauty he had little to boast; but 
in faces where there is an expression 
of great power, or of great good- 
humour, or both, you do not regret 
its absence.” He was “utterly des- 
titute of bodily accomplishments ; 

. could neither swim, nor row, 
nor skate, nor drive, nor shoot ;” 
but “ viewed his deficiencies with 
supreme indifference,” He walked, 
however, stoutly, was a good 
pedestrian, and continued his 
peregrinations indoors as well as 
out, walking up and down per- 
petually as he talked. At college 
his leading qualities were supposed 
to be “generosity and vindictive- 
ness ;” but the former quality cer- 
tainly shows most largely in his life, 
his literary onslaughts being princi- 
pally disinterested, and made upon 
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men (except in the case of Croker) 
who were unknown to him. Indeed 
he avoided, as we are told, the 
society of all whose character he 
did not approve, and would not 
“eat sult with a man for whom he 
could not say a good word in all 
companies.” Thus, cheerful, vig- 
orous, able, confident, and good- 
humoured—bearing no malice, yet 
not unwilling to repay a blow with 
a blow; ready to hold his own on 
all questions, in all places, yet 
always friendly and pleasant to 
those he esteemed ; industrious, yet 
fond of society; ambitious, yet 
easily contented; standing square 
and firm in a crowding, jostling, 
flattering, forgetting crowd; no 
vagaries of foolish youth about him, 
ho extravagances, no folly, the same 
man as he was in the wealthy re- 
tirement of Campden Hill thirty 
years later—for it is almost impos- 
sible to feel of him that he was 
younger his 


at any period of 
existence than another,—Macaulay 


hegan his career. Now, as always, 
the best of him was in his home, of 
which his sister Hannah afterwards 
gives a very charming sketch. The 
family, reduced from the abundance 
of Clapham, and from the momen- 
tary advancement of a house in 
Cadogan Place, had retired to Great 
Ormond Street, where they lived, 
with troubles about money indeed, 
which the young ones at least knew 
nothing of, “but otherwise in as cheer- 
ful a howe as heart could desire. 
“Our lives were passed after a 
fashion which would seem indeed 
strange to the present generation,” 
says Lady Trevelyan, forgetting, or 
unconscious, that to thousands of 
families this life she describes is 
still the ideal of domestic comfort, 
and that it is only the social eleva- 
tion and enrichment of those who 
were so happy in Great Ormond 
Street, which makes the sober exis- 
tence of Bloomsbury, a region where 
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still youth can be gay, and _fire- 
sides warm as ever, strange or ob- 
solete in its unfashionableness. The 
picture, as she goes on, is more‘lovely 
than many a brighter vision from 
Mayfair :— 


‘Those were to me years of intense 
happiness, My father, ever 
more and more engrossed in one object, 
gradually gave up all society, and my 
mother never could endure it. We 
had friends, of course, with whom we 
stayed out for months together, and we 
dined with the Wilberforces, the Bux- 
tons, Sir Robert Inglis, and others ; 
but what is now meant by society was 
utterly unknown to us. In the morn- 
ing there was some pretence of work 
and study. In the afternoon your 
uncle always took my sister Margaret 
and myself along walk. We traversed 
every part of the City, Islington, 
Clerkenwell, and the Parks, returning 
just in time for a six o’clock dinner. 
What anecdotes he used to pour out 
about every street, and square, and 
court, and alley! . Then, after 
dinner, he always walked up and down 
the drawing-room between us chatting 
till tea-time. Our noisy mirth, his 
wretched puns, so many a minute, so 
many an hour! Then we sang—none 
of us having any voices, and he, 
if possible, least of all; but still the 
old nursery songs were set to music 
and chanted. My father, sitting at his 
own table, used to look up eccasionally 
and push back his spectacles, and, I 
daresay, wonder in his heart how we 
could so waste our time. After tea the 
book then in reading was produced. 
Tom would very seldom read aloud 
himself of an evening, but walked 
about listening and commenting and 
drinking water.” 


How many of us can recollect 
similar scenes; when it was well if 
the father only pushed back his 
spectacles and looked up with a 
perennial wonder at the unweary- 
ing charm of that youthful foolish- 
ness; when the mother worked on 
quietly in her corner, softly sharing 
the children’s happiness, with an 
often-recurring “hush!” which was 
no more forbidding than her smile ; 
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and when, for no cause at all, 
amusement and happy thoughts, 
and fun and delight came without 
asking, our natural companions, as 
independent of society, of balls and 
theatres, and all the conventional 
means of amusement as they were 
of reason! Sometimes the fun 
grew faster and more furious, in 
holiday times and moments of spe- 
cial relaxation, when the future 
historian poured out rhymes by the 
mile, fathering his verses upon a 
mysterious unknown, whom he 
called the Judicious Poet; or cap- 
ping verses—a pastime in which his 
wonderful memory made him very 
proficient ; or indulging, Fellow of 
Trinity and Edinburgh Reviewer 
as he was, in a headlong game of 
hide-and-seek. These follies endear 
to us a man who out of this home, 
with every title to our respect, 
makes little demand upon our sym- 
pathy, and consequently receives 
but little of that capricious free- 
will offering. Forty years after, 
when the survivor of these revels 
was herself sinking into the last 
glooms of life, she drove to the long 
unlovely street, the respectable 
middle-class house, “and sat silent 
in her carriage for many minutes, 
with her eyes fixed upon those well- 
known walls.” 

This charming and tender domes- 
tic scene, which would touch with 
sympathy the most world -worn 
soul that ever was young or knew 
what home meant, makes us regret 
all the more the discordant note 
which Mr. Trevelyan has chosen to 
introduce immediately after, by a 
reference of much bitterness to a 
criticism of one of Macaulay’s 
early articles which appeared in 
the Magazine. The only excuse 
he can have for this ill- judged dis- 
cord, which Macaulay himself would 
have been the last man in the 
world to approve, is the strictly 
domestic one that it is probably an 


echo, not of Macaulay’s feelings— 
who ought to have learned to give 
and take if ever man did—but of 
those of the justly-adoring sisters, 
whose young bosoms no doubt felt 
the smart of any stroke dealt at 
him in a way which he himself 
would not have done. “ The feelings 
which the leading contributors to 
that periodical habitually entertain- 
ed towards a young and promising 
writer” do not, we trust, operate 
in our mind to Mr. Trevelyan’s dis- 


advantage in this question; but - 


however justifiable might be the 
sharp resentment of the domestic 
circle some forty years ago, we fear 
it can be counted nothing less than 
very bad taste and very questionable 
feeling now to speak of Professor 
Wilson as “the personage who, by 
the irony of fate, filled the Chair of 
Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh,” 
and of his works as “ Bacchanalian 
gossip.” These works require no 
championship ‘of ours, neither are 
Mr. Trevelyan’s hot reprisals likely 
to affect very seriously the public 
judgment upon them. And we 
do not really think that it is 
jealousy of his superior abilities 
though ready to admit that, in 
all likelihood, we have more reason 
to be jealous of Mr. Trevelyan’s 
powers than Christopher North 
had to entertain that sentiment to- 
wards Macaulay) which prompts us 
to advise him to think twice before 


he again compromises the dignity . 


of the dead by thus forcing upon 
public attention the sharpness of 
an old sting, from which time and 
generous reparation ought long ago 
to have taken all the venom. If 
Professor Wilson assailed his vic- 
tims sharply, so did T. B, Macaulay ; 
but we do not remember to have 
seen any such instance of warm and 
cordial atonement on the part of 


the latter critic as that which Mr. 


Trevelyan unwillingly records in 
his second volume, of our generous 
- 
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if hasty Christopher, whose enthu- 
siastic applause of the ‘Lays’ he 
records with grudging as “ uttered 
with ail the more zest, because the 
veteran giadiator of the press recog- 
nised an opportunity for depreciat- 
ing, by comparison with Macaulay, 
the reigning verse-writers of the 
day.” This is carrying family ran- 
cour too far. Professor Ferrier, 
Wilson’s son-in-law, one of the most 
able and accomplished of Scotch 
philosophers, records the critic’s 
change of sentiment in a very differ- 


ent spirit, in a note to the last col- . 


lected edition of the ‘ Noctes,”’ “In 
justice to Professor Wilson, I 
must be permitted to state that he 
lived to alter very materially his 
estimate of Mr. Macaulay. . . . 
His last public act—performed, too, 
ata time when his feeble health 
made such an act an overtax upon 
his strength—was to record his vote 
in favour of the eloquent historian 
in 1852, when he was returned to 
Parliament as member for.the city 
of Edinburgh: This tribute of re- 
spect was accepted by Mr. Macaulay 
—so I have been given to under- 
stand—in the same cordial spirit in 
which it was tendered.” This being 
the case, it is perhaps as well for Mr. 
Trevelyan that his illustrious uncle 
has now no means of signifying his 
opinion of such an indiscretion. 
Professor Wilson’s reputation is 
not likely to suffer much from Mr. 
Trevelyan, Applause so splendid 
and so generous as that which it 
was his custom to lavish, after his 
own large and exuberant fashion, 
upon everything that seemed to him 
to bear the mark of genius, is not to 
be equalled, so far as we are aware, 
in any existing collection of critical 
writings ; and it certainly finds no 
echo in the productions of Macaulay. 
Indeed the biographer’s assault upon 
Christopher North serves as a finger- 
post to direct the reader to one of 
the most remarkable blanks that 
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ever appeared in a literary bio- 
graphy. For when we have once 
entered on the subject of criticism, 
it is impossible not to remark 
the curious dulness of interest 
which Macaulay seems to have 
shown throughout his life in all the 
efforts of contemporary genius, A 
man with such a genuine love of 
literature in every kind, and who 
delighted so intensely in all manner 
of fiction, as well as in the dramatic 
aspect of history, it is beyond mea- 
sure curious that the great school of 
English poetry, richer than that of 
any other period in our history ex- 
cept the Elizabethan, should have 
made no impression on such a mind. 
“The feeling with which Macaulay 
and his sister regarded books dif- 
fered from that of other people in 
kind rather than in degree,” we are 
told. “ When they were discoursing 
together about a work of history or 
biography, a bystander would have 
supposed that they had lived in the 
times of which the author treated, 
and had a personal acquaintance 
with every human being who was 
mentioned in his pages. . . The 
older novels, which had been the 
food of their early years, had become 
part of themselves to such an ex~ 
tent, that in speaking to each other 
they frequently employed sentences 
from dialogues in those novels to. 
express the idea, or even the busi- 
ness, of the moment. . . . They 
would use the very language of Mrs.. 
Elton and Mrs. Bennet, Mr. Wode- 
house, Mr. Collins, and John 
Thorpe, and the other inimitable 
actors on Jane Austen’s unpretend-. 
ing stage.” Nor was this profound 
acquaintance with fiction limited 
to works worththe trouble. “There 
was a certain prolific author named: 
Mrs, Meeke, whose romances he 
all but knew by heart;” and so 
on with others of like pretensions.. 
This peculiarity was perplexing to 
friends less deeply read in light 
2uU 
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literature, as may easily be sup- 
posed. The habit itself, however, 
is less unique that Mr. Trevelyan 
seems to think—indeed, is common 
in many households gifted with a 
taste for reading; and it is one of 
the many good things we owe to 
George Eliot, that she has made a 
fashion of it, and permanently intro- 
duced a few new people into our 
society—so that a circle, somewhat 
wider than the mere domestic circle 
of the novel-lover, may now be ex- 
pected to understand a quotation 
from Mrs. Poyser or Mr. Brooke. 
But such being the habitual mood of 
the Macaulays, how is it possible 
to understand the absolute blank 
of reference to all that must have 
happened in literature in his life- 
time? The reader ignorant of Eng- 
lish books would scarcely guess that 
any novelist more recent than Miss 
Austen, any poet after Milton, had 
been known to this most literary of 
men. Macaulay was a boy—and, as 
we have seen, a very precocious boy 
—of fourteen, when ‘ Waverley’ was 
published; and all the splendid 
series which followed must have 
been making their appearance year 
by year during the time he and bis 
sisters were talking Miss Austen 
and Richardson, and knowing al- 
most by heart the productions of 
Mrs. Meeke. Yet there is not, 
so far as we remember, a single 
indication in his biography that he 
ever saw one of these romances, 
although they were exciting all the 
world around. He speaks of Scott, 
indeed, on several occasions, but 
rather as a man of the present gen- 
eration would speak of him, than 
in the tone of one who had ever 
come within reach of the contem- 
porary spell of the most wonderful 
series of fictions ever put in print. 
There were many reasons, we can 
easily imagine, why Macaulay should 
have looked but coldly upon Scott 
-asaman. People who never get 
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into devt, who have so much high 
principle and self-denial, or pru- 
dence and phlegm, as to be able to 
resist all temptations in that direc- 
tion, are apt to be harsh judges of 
the rasher souls who either miscal- 
culate or do not calculate at all, and 
who are led astray upon the easy 
path of extravagance, whether it be 
to found a family or for any lesser 
end. There is something in the 
chilly tone in which Macaulay 
speaks, when declining to under- 
take an article on Scott for the 
‘Edinburgh, which demonstrates 
this incipient dislike, kept in check 
by asense rather of other people’s 
universal admiration for the great 
novelist than by any appreciation 
of his own. “I cannot think him 
a high-minded man, or a man of 
very strict principle,” he writes— 
with other severe, and, we think, 
very unjust strictures; adding, “I 
know no more of him than I know 
of Dryden or Addison, and nota 
tenth part so much as I know of 
Swift, Cowper, or Johnson ”—a most 
extraordinary fact, certainly, and one 
of which the mere circumstance that 
Sir Walter was on the other side in 
politics, and had an admiration as 
impassioned for sundry heroes un- 
beloved by Macaulay, as Macaulay 
himself had for Dutch William, is, 
we hope, inadequate to account. It 
is better to believe that entire dif- 
ference of character lay at the bot- 
tom of this voluntary ignorance and 
evident low estimation of the great- 
est of romancers by one of the most 
distinguished of romance - readers. 
The other motive is surely too petty 
to be taken into consideration. 

We are the more disposed to be- 
lieve this since other great contem- 
porary writers have no better treat- 
ment, All the splendid productions 
of Byron’s genius were published in 
Macaulay’s lifetime; and a number 
of them must have been produced 
when he had attained sufficient age 
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to be moved by them, as the youth of 
the time were moved, almost-as one 
soul. Yet not one of these great writ- 
ers is so much as mentioned in his 
personal history ; and what he says 
of Byron in one passage, is still 
more unsympathetic than what he 
says of Scott. Shelley does not 
even occur by name in the record ; 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge have 
each a cursory, contemptuous men- 
tioi—a line each—proving nothing 
but that the great writer was quite 
uninterested in them. Here, surely, 
was variety cnough to suit all tastes ; 
and it seems scarcely possible that a 
young man loving literature as his 
life, could have managed to get him- 
self brought up in the beginning of 
this century without falling under the 
spell of either Byron, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Shelley, or Scott —a 
proud list. of names, such as, one 
would have supposed, no English- 
man could ever hear without a 
swell of pride. Southey, the good, 
the noble, the pure—whom to dis- 
parage is like blaspheming a saint, 
but who was not, we are obliged to 
allow, a great poet—afforded Mac- 
aulay occasion for one of his finest 
essays, but did not himself fare 
well in consequence at the critic’s 

hands. This is perhaps the most 
curious phase in his life. Some 
weekly reviewers have already com- 
mented on the fact that his later 
contemporaries, men who came a 
step later in the world—Thack- 
eray and Dickens, for instance, 
Tennyson and Browning—have no 
mention in the records of his read- 
ing. But this, strange as it is, 
seems to us much less strange than 
the absence of any trace of influence 
from the generation of menof genius 
who preceded him in the story of 
his early life. It is hard to believe, 
even after demonstration, that Mac- 
aulay was a schoolboy writing pre- 
cocious letters on political and lit- 
erary subjects, and a Cambridge 
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undergraduate fascinating not only 
his companions, but now and then 
a distinguished audience of persons 
of the world, by his brilliant talk, 
when ‘Childe Harold’ was being 
published and its successors; when 
Shelley’s wonderful lyrics were float- 
ing forth in all their sweetness new- 
born ; when grander and more solemn 
strains were coming from Westmore- 
land ; and the Waverley Novels were 
stirring the world like a succession of 
great events ; and that the boy at As- 
penden, the young man at Trinity, 
knew nothing about them—or, at 
least, says nothing about them, which 
is still more wonderful. A fact so 
confusing is rarely to be met with, 
and we confess ourselves quite 
unable to account for it. ‘ Zachary 


Macaulay, indeed, hated novels; but 
he was not able to keep Miss Austen, 
or Clarissa, out of his house, nor 
many miscellaneous productions of 
a less elevated quality ; and he seems 


to have been too sensible a man’ 
to, have attempted to impose any 
unreasonable restriction upon his 
son’s tastes. How was it, then? 
We altogether decline to adopt Mr. 
Trevelyan’s line of argument, and 
impeach to Macaulay any jealousy 
of the fame of his contemporaries ; 
but how was it possible that this 
bright, open-eyed, vivacious boy, 
full of curiosity, full of interest, 
insatiable in reading, and forgetting 
nothing he ever read—he who took 
even the poet’s corner of a pro- 
vineial paper into his memory and 
kept it there for forty years—how, 
we say, was it possible that he lost 
his share of the good things, the 
superlatively good things, that were 
going when he was at the age which 
is of all others most subject to poetic 
admirations and enthusiasms? Per- 
haps this strange defect has not oc- 
curred to his biographer ;—but there 
is nothing in the record which is 
more extraordinary, or which is left 
so entirely without explanation, 
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After this it seems no longer 
wonderful that Dickens and Thack- 
eray should be but slightly alluded 
to, that Bulwer should be spoken 
of with condescending patronage, 
and Campbell mentioned casually 
as the writer of a few good verses. 
We trust (good-naturedly) that 
it is all Mr. Trevelyan’s fault, 
and that it is merely some mis- 
taken idea on his part which 
has obliterated from his uncle’s 
letters and life all evidence that the 
beginning of this century was 
signalised in England by such an 
outburst of song, such a high tide 
or “spate” of genius, as has not 
oceurred before, certainly since 
Queen Anne’s, we should say since 
Queen Elizabeth’s golden days, 
and which entirely turned the 
heads of most people who wit- 
nessed it,—not excepting, let us 
hope, though they say nothing of it, 
that happy household at Clapham, 
which it is so pleasant to hear of— 
or that. one talkative, high-mettled, 
and gifted boy. 

This, however, is a digression. 
We were at the beginning of young 
Macaulay’s public career. His con- 
nection with the. ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ made him known, and so- 
ciety began to open her arms to 
him, when Lord Lansdowne decided 
the future tenor of his life by offer- 
ing him a seat for his borough of 
Calne, assuring him at the same 
time that “he wished in no respect 
to influence his votes, but to leave 
him quite at liberty to act accord- 
ing to his conscience.” So easy a 
way of getting a promising young 
man into Parliament, who ought 
to be there, without trouble or ex- 
pense, makes us sigh for pre-Reform 
days. “I remember,” writes Lady 
Trevelyan, “ flying into Mr. Wilber- 
force’s study, and, absolutely speech- 
less, putting the letter into his hands. 
He read it with much emotion, and 


returned it to me, saying, ‘ Your 
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father has had great trials, obloquy 
bad health, many anxieties. One 
must feel as if Tom were given to 
him for a recompense.’” Besides 
the touching character of this refer- 
ence, it is very likely, indeed, that 
but for the interest in political 
questions to which the child of a 
man carrying on a great public 
agitation had been accustomed all 
his life, the mind of “ Tom,” ob- 
stinately literary as it was, would 
not have inclined towards Parlia- 
ment, It was a moment of great 
public excitement, when the country 
was ripening into that state of feel- 
ing which produced the Reform 
Bill; and the young member soon 
made his power felt. He spoke 
once or twice with great success in 
his first session, but made his par- 
liamentary reputation at a leap in 
the spring of 1881, when he de- 
livered such a speech in support of 
the “ Bill” as roused the House to 
one of its periodical enthusiasms. 
“ When he sat down the Speaker 
sent for him, and told him that in 
all his prolonged experience he had 
never seen the House in such ja 
state of excitement, . . Sir Thomas 
Denman, who rose later on in the 
discussion, said, with universal ac- 
ceptance, that the orator’s words re- 
mained tingling in the ears of all 
who heard them, and would last in 
their memories as long as they had 
memories to employ. . . .‘ Portions 
of that speech,’ said Sir Robert Peel, 
‘were as beautiful as anything I 
have ever heard or read.. It re- 
minded one of »the old times.’ ” 
With this universal applause to 
stimulate him, Macaulay plunged 
into the absorbing occupations of 
parliamentary life, in which his 
progress is sufficiently known to 
dispense us from the necessity of 
following him. A young member 
of Parliament who has made such 
a triumphant beginning, already a 
great orator and a great writer, at 
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thirty, what position more splendid 
could be imagined? He was not very 
rich, indeed ; for though his income 
altogether, his fellowship and lite- 
rary earnings included, amounted to 
about a thousand a-year—not a bad 
income for a young man—yet his 
family were partially dependent 
upon him, and he had oceasion for 
severe practice of economy. But 
in’ all other respects no young 
prince could have occupied a more 
desirable position. Every door (in 
his own party bien entendu: such 
being then the constitution of 
society) flew open before him, and 
among others that of Holland 
House, the Whiggish Paradise, of 
which there are many sketches in 
the letters to his sisters which fill up 
so large a part of the record. We 
have so long had the worse than 
Barmecide feast of this wonderful 
mansion set before us, the descrip- 
tion of fine talk and brilliant wit 
which we are required to take on 
the credit of some brilliant names 
alone, that we will not follow 
Macaulay into the charmed circle, 
in which, indeed, he seems to have 
found little that was brilliant, 
amusing his young correspondents 
chiefly by stories of Lady Holland’s 
imperious eccentricity. After this, 
and after the late doleful apotheosis 
of Holland House in a big book, as 
trifling within as it is ponderous 
ontside, we think that palace of the 
wits might be decorously closed to 
the public. All has been made of 
it, surely, of which the place is 
capable, and rather more. 
Macaulay’s first spell of parlia- 
mentary life lasted for three busy, 
brilliant years, full of everything 
—except, perhaps, money—which 
could make life désirable; and 
there are circumstances in which 
the want of money is an evil lightly 
borne, especially by persons who 
have strength of mind and purpose 
to carry out Macaulay’s rule of 
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never getting into debt—a panacea 
for pecuniary troubles. During 
this time he wrote several of his 
famous essays, and made several 
brilliant speeches ; but those under- 
ground labours, so to speak, which 
fill up the life of a hard-working 
member of Parliament, and those 
social delights which he entered 
into warmly (though he gives his 
sisters a droll account of a fancy 
ball, in which he evidently found 
himself much out of his element), 
fill up the story to the exclusion of 
greater events. Here, however, is 
an account of that enjoyable and 
desirable existence, increased in in- 
terest as it is by the standing para- 
dox of poverty in the midst of un- 
bounded wealth, which only makes 
the content and good-humour of the 
man more truly consonant with his 
greatness :—— 


“If to live intensely be to live hap- 
pily, Macaulay had an enviable lot 
during those stirring years; and if 
the old song-writers had reason on 
their side when they celebrated the 
charms of a light purse, he certainly 
possessed that element of felicity. 
Among the earliest economical reforms 
undertaken by the new Government 
was a searching ‘revision of our bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction, in the course of 
which his commissionership was swept 
away without leaving him a penny of 
compensation. ‘I voted for the Bank- 
ruptcy Court Bill,’ he said to an inqui- 
sitive constituent. ‘There were points 
in that bill of which I did not approve, 
and I only refrained from stating those 
points because an office of my own was 
at stake.’ When this source fell dry 
he was for a while a poor man; for a 
member of Parliament who has others 
to think on beside himself is anything 
but rich on sixty or seventy pounds a 
quarter as the produce of his pen, and 
a college income which has only a few, 
more months torun. At a time when 
his parliamentary fame stood at its 
highest, he was reduced to sell the gold 
medals which he had gained at Cam- 
bridge ; but he was never for a mo- 
ment in debt, nor did he publish a Iine 
prompted by any lower motive than 
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the inspiration of his political faith, or 
the instinct of his literary genius. He 
had none but pleasant recollections 
connected with the period when his 
fortunes were at their lowest. From 
the secure prosperity of after-life he 
delighted in recalling the time when, 
after cheering on the fierce debate for 
twelve or fifteen hours together, he 
would walk home by daylight to his 
chambers and make his supper on a 
cheese, which was a present from one 
of his Wiltshire constituents, and a 
glass of the audit ale, which reminded 
him that he was still a fellow of Tri- 
nity.” 


™ Macaulay bad one great grief dur- 
ing this period which belongs entirely 
to the delicate family romance of his 
life, and is one of the most char- 
acteristic things in it, This was the 
marriage of his younger sister Mar- 
garet. At a time when it is the 
unlovely fashion of literature to re- 
present families as but too glad to 

et rid of their most beloved and 
delightful members, the revelation 
of this tender brotherly love is like 
the opening of a new (though so 
old!) perennial spring of purest 
feeling in the dusty ways of the 
world. This blow half broke his 
heart. After all the charming let- 
ters full of droll rhymes and non- 
sense, and pretty descriptions and 
lively stories, and all the sportive 
outpouring of a warm heart secure 
and at its ease in the comprehension 
of the readers; letters from his 
chambers, letters from his court, 
from Holland House on his grand 
visits, from the library of the House 
of Commons, the smoking - room, 
everywhere—for everywhere he was 
thinking of the two young compan- 
ions for whom at the darkest mo- 
ments he had made life gay and 
bright, comes this conclusion, 
How true are the French in their 
wisdom! toujours Yun qui baise et 
autre qui tend la joue. The ‘girls 
loved their brother with all their 
hearts, but it was in the course of 
nature that a day should come when 
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they would love some one else bet- 
ter; whereas he whom they looked 
up to, he who was their model of 
goodness and greatness, loved them 
as when they were children—and 
loved no other,—pathetic little ro- 
mance at which some may laugh, 
aud some may wonder. Here is 
what he says himself on the sub- 
ject when the blow has struck him 
fully, and he has realised on what 
uncertain foundations he had built 
the happiness of his life :— 


‘The attachment between brothers 
and sisters, blameless, amiable, and 
delightful as it is, is so liable to be 
suspended by other attachments, that 
no wise man ought to suffer it to be- 
come indispensable to him. That 
women shall leave the home of their 
birth, and contract ties dearer than 
those of consanguinity, is a law as anci- 
ent as the first records of our race, and as 
unchangeable as the constitution of the 
human body and mind. To repine 
against the nature of things and 
against the great fundamental law of 
all society, because in consequence of 
my own want of foresight it happens 
to bear heavily on me, would be the 
basest and most absurd selfishness, 
I have still one more stake to lose, 
There remains one event for which, 
when it arrives, I shall, I hope, be pre- 
pared. From that moment, with a 
heart formed, if any man’s heart was 
formed, for domestic happiness, I shall 
have nothing {left in this world but 
ambition.” 


When this calamity —for such 
it was to him—befell the brilliant 
young orator, author, and man of 
the world, he was in the midst of 
the excitement of an election (and 
elections were exciting matters at 
that period), and had just been elect- 
ed for Leeds without solicitation of 
his, or pledges given or asked, “I 
ain sitting in the midst of two hun- 
dred friends all mad with exultation 
and party spirit,” he writes to his 
sister Hannah; “all glorying over 
the Tories, and thinking me the 
happiest man in the world. And it 
is all that I can do to hide my tears 
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and to command my voice when it is 
necessary for me to reply to their 
congratulations. Dearest, dearest 
sister, you alone are now left to me. 
Whom have I on earth but thee? 
But for you, in the midst of all 
these successes, I should wish that 
I was lying by poor Hyde Villiers,” 
This unexpected fountain of tears 
in a life so successful and prosper- 
ous, takes the reader altugether by 
surprise, The second event to 
which he looked forward with dis- 
may was the marriage of his sur- 
viving sister Hannah, afterwards 
Lady Trevelyan—a calamity which 
was not long of overtaking him. 
Considering that his age at this 
time was about thirty-three, while 
his Hannah was ten years younger, 
it is astonishing that it never seems 
to have occurred to him to find for 
himself a companion more surely 
his own. There is no indication 
in the book of any disappointment 
or failure which can account for 
this. Simply, the man would seem 
to have been too faithful to .the 
first instinct of loving, protecting 
brotherhood to have had room in 
his heart for anything which should 
reduce that sentiment to a second- 
ary place. 

Less than a year after, he an- 
nounced to this beloved sister the 
fact that a seat in the supreme 
Council of India had been offered 
to him—an important post with 
a salary of ten thousand a-year, 
of which he expected to be able 
to save half, thus accumulating a 
modest little fortune in the course 
of a few years. Though Hannah 
must have known pretty clearly the 
state of affairs, her brother puts 
them before her, justifying his dis- 
position to accept the offer by full 
details of his circumstances. 


“At present,” he says, ‘‘ the plain 
fact is, that I can continue to be a 
public man only while I can continue 
in office, If I left my place in the 
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Government, I must leave my seat in 
Parliament too. For I must live. I 
can live only by my pen; and it is 
absolutely impossible for any man to 
write enough to procure him a decent 
subsistence, and at the same time to 
take an active part in politics. 

In order to live like a gentleman, it 
would be necessary for me to write, 
not as I have done hitherto, but reg- 
ularly and even daily. I have never 
made more than two hundred a-year 
by my pen. I could not support 
myself in comfort on less than five 
hundred, and I shall in all probability 
have many others to support. The 
prospects of our family are, if possible, 
darker than ever.” 


In these circumstances it may easily 
be imagined what a godsend was 
this Indian office, notwithstanding 
the drawbacks of expatriation and 
separation from his friends. All 
this Macaulay thought he could 
face for such an end, if he could per- 
suade his sister to go with him. 


‘Whether the period of my exile 
shall be one of comfort, and, after the 
first shock, even of happiness, depends 
on you. If, as I expect, this offer shall 
be made to me, will you go with me? 
I know what a sacrifice I ask.of you. 

I can bribe you only by tell- 
ing you that if you will go with me 
I will love you better than I do now, 
if I can. . If my dear sister 
would consent to give me at this great 
crisis of my life that proof, that pain- 
ful and arduous proof, of her affection 
which I beg of her, I think that she 
will not repent of it. She shall not, 
if the unbounded confidence of one to 
whom she is dearer than life can com- 
pensate her for a few years’ absence 
from much that she loves.” 


Can it be supposed for a moment 
that a woman thus bribed should 
hesitate? Hannah Macaulay of 
course consented, as any other affec- 
tionate young woman would. Pro- 
bably poor Tom thought, in the 
short-sightedness of mortal caleula- 
tions, that he was securing the 
fidelity of his pet sister in thus 
carrying her off from all English 
wooings. Alas, poor soul! He 
had scarcely settled with her and 
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his books to be as happy as the 
climate and the separations would 
allow, when the man who had been 
lurking somewhere in the jungle 
to deprive him of his treasure made 
his appearance. They left England 
in the beginning of 1834, and ere 
the year was over, poor Macaulay had 
to write a long description to his 
Jast-lost sister Margaret of Hannah’s 
betrothed husband. Nothing can 
be more pathetic than the conclu- 
sion of this letter. The bereaved 
brother gives the devil his due—.e., 
paints in the finest colours all the 
good qualities of his new brother- 
in-law; but after he has done this 
with generous justice, his own 
anguish breaks forth : “ My parting 
from you almost broke my heart,” 
he says: “ but when I parted from 
you I had still Nancy; I had all 
my other relations; I had my 
friends; I had my country. Now 
I have nothing but the resources of 
my own mind and the consciousness 
of having acted not ungenerously. 
But I do not repine. Whatever I 
suffer, I have brought on myself. I 
have neglected the plainest lessons 
of reason and experience. I have 
staked my happiness without cal- 
culating the chances of the dice. I 
have hewn out broken cisterns. I 
have leant on a reed. I have built 
my house on the sand. And I have 
fared accordingly.” This was the 
outcry of his disappointment and 
grief confided to his next dearest, 
and only to her. “TI shall write in 
a very different style from this to 
my father,” he continues. “To 
him I shall represent the marriage 
as what it is,in every respect, ex- 
cept its effect on my own dreams of 
happiness—a most honourable and 
happy event.” And then the great 
writer, one of the greatest masters 
of words then existing, winds up 
his complainings in the simplicity 
of a nursery rhyme— 


*“* There were two birds that sat on a stone ; 
One flew away and there was but one. 
A 
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The other “flew away, and then there was 


none ; 
And the poor stone was left all alone,” 


“These foolish lines,” he says, 
“contain the history of my life.” 

Dear reader! would you rather 
hear of his speeches and his articles, 
that on Bacon for instance, which 
he was writing when this fearful 
and unforeseen event occurred, and 
the Penal Code which he made for 
India, and all the other great things 
this statesman-author did? Well, 
it is reasonable. And so you shall 
—in the book, which you ought 
to read for yourself. Pardon the 
weakness of your reviewer, to whom 
the man’s life is more interesting 
than all he did. And if there never 
happened to you a joyful marriage 
which dropped some gall into your 
cup, and made you for the moment 
disposed to do anything but bless 
that honourable state and happy 
event, why, then, you are a lucky 
individual, and may laugh at Macau- 
lay. But for our own poor part we 
feel rather inclined, like Jacques, to 
go weep for the kind soul so stung 
by this desertion, which yet was 
no desertion, yet so magnarimous 
in furtherance of the “happiness” 
which made an end of him—or 
at least so he thought. It did not 
make an end of him, however, and 
he lived to be almost as happy 
with his nieces and nephews as he 
had been with his young sisters. 
Why a man with the domestic affec- 
tions so strong in him should not 
have married and had children of 
his very own, seems difficult to com- 
prehend ; for he was still quite young 
enough to have set up household 
gods of his own, with every prospect 
of long enjoyment of them, when 
his last sister forsook him. But he 
does not seem to have thought of 
this very natural expedient of self- 
indemnification, nor is there any trace 
in the record that he ever thought 
of it,— perhaps because of the 
weight of the family already on his 
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hands, perhaps only because of that 
calm celibate temperament which 
Protestantism has taught us, oddly 
enough, to deny or condemn, but 
which certainly exists, let us deny it 
as we will. 

To complete the sadness of this 
period which laid the foundation 
of Macaulay’s future prosperity, and 
was the great good fortune of his 
life, his sister Margaret, the con- 
fidant to whom he turned in his 
trouble, had died before his letter 
reached England; and under the 
pressure of this still more terrible 
blow, doubly wounded, he cries out, 
remorseful of his former plaints, that 
never till now had he known what 
it was to be miserable—and buries 
himself in books, in study, in Greek, 
till the pang should become bearable. 
Bearable, of course, it did become, as 
all our pangs do, but never faded 
out of his mind, as indeed no real 
and greatsorrow ever does, Fifteen 
years after, he was overcome by tears 
at the sight of a monument he had 
last seen with fhis Margaret, and 
had to leave his companions and 
subdue his grief in solitude. So 
faithful, so humble in his loves, so 
simply satisfied, so deeply disap- 
pointed, was this keen politician, 
this brilliant historian, this man of 
dazzling fame and acute intellect, 
all mind, all books, all words, as we 
have thought him; yet, as it turns 
out, in the most tender unobtrusive 
domestic ways, all heart. 

The years. Macaulay spent in In- 
dia were full of work. His code of 
law alone, which is now the stan- 
dard of legal procedure and crim- 
inal punishment throughout that 
great empire, and by waich the 
inexperienced hands of the gen- 
eration of young judges whom 
we are perpetually sending out 
are guided and sustained, would 
have afforded work enough for any 
man even of unusual industry; but 
he found time for much more, reg- 
ulating the whole system of edu- 
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cation, getting through mountains 
of daily routine work, and even 
writing articles—not to speak of an 
amount of private reading, which in 
itself alone is enough to scare any 
ordinary reader. In this laborious 
repose, free from the claims of 
society, the fascination of literature 
seems to have come back upon him 
with the freshest force; and no 
doubt the comfort and support he 
found in those never-failing books 
which stood by him silently through 
all his troubles, so many stanch 
unfailing friends of whom nothing 
could deprive him, had a great deal 
to do in determining the future com- 
plexion of his life. “ Literature 
has saved my life and my reason,” he 
says, with pardonable force of ex- 
pression ; and never were his letters 
so full of the records of books and 
the criticisms of a student—criti- 
cisms often acute and fine, though, 
did our space serve us, there are 
points here and there to which 
we might take exception. In 
the beginning of the year 1838 he 
returned to England, accompanied 
still by his sister, her husband, and 
her baby, having accomplished in 
little more than four years the great 
object which he had set before him 
on leaving home, of earning money 
enough to secure his future inde- 
pendence, He went out poor; he 
came back rich, according to his 
modest requirements—rich enough 
to order his future life, not accord- 
ing to his necessity, but his pleasure 
—a blessedness which middle-age 
appreciates at its highest value, and 
which falls to the lot of few men of 
letters. Henceforward he was free 
to choose public life or reject it, to 
adopt one branch of literature or 
another, or to enjoy, if that pleased 
him, .the learned leisure which he 
had earned so laboriously. Of all 
the good things in Macaulay’s life 
this independence is what his less 
fortunate fellows in literature will 
most envy him. It gave him that 
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privilege of choice which is the 
rarest thing in the world, much as 
we talk of it. In his absence his 
reputation had not been touched, 
even by that semi-oblivion which 
so often dims the name of the 
claimant of public favour who has 
ceased to be in the sight of the 
crowd; for though he had disap- 
peared from Parliament, he had 
not disappeared from ‘the great 
organ of his party, and his work 
bore no trace of having been writ- 
ten on the banks of the Hooghly 
instead of on the banks of the 
Thames. The only question before 
him on his return was, which to 
choose ?—public life, with its more 
splendid rewards, its more absorb- 
ing and exciting occupations, or the 
congenial labours’ of literature, al- 
ways so dear to him. Such achoice 
few men, whatever may be their 
gifts or advantages, have so entire- 
ly in their power. 

At first there seems to have been 
no hesitation in his mind as to this 
choice. Directly after bis arrival 
we find him indicating the first plan 
ofthe History to Mr. Maevey Napier, 
the editor of the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view,’ a plan much altered when he 
began to carry it into execution ; 
and he refused the post of Judge- 
Advocate, offered to him a little 
later. After the relaxation of a visit 
to Italy, which he enjoyed “in- 
tensely,” but quietly, he describes 
himself, on his return to London, 
as “leading an easy life, not unwill- 
ing to engage in the parliamentary 
battle if a fair opportunity should 
offer, but not in the smallest de- 
gree tormented by a desire for the 
House of Commons, and fully de- 
termined against office.” His mind 
was afterwards turned to the polit- 
ical side by the necessities of his 
party, which wanted all its force of 
eloquence and influence when it 
arrived at the moment of periodical 
difficulty which always precedes in 
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England a change of Government. 
After the quaint absurdity of that 
bedchamber episode which is nearly 
unique in history, _Macaulay was 
elected to a vacant seat most poetical- 
ly appropriate at once to his charac- 
ter and hereditary traditions, and be- 
came member for Edinburgh, carry- 
ing an enthusiasm for his’ party 
which few, we imagine, shared, even 
then, and at which even his bio- 
grapher can scarcely avoid a passing 
grin, to the help of the doubt- 
fully-supported Ministers. Shortly 
after, he became Secretary at War, 
and thus the wavering choice 
seemed determined for the moment 
on the wrong side; though even 
amid all the excitements of taking 
office he found time to write one of 
the most brilliant and popular of 
his essays—that on Clive; which, 
in whimsical carrying out of his 
own favourite expression, has_be- 
come almost the only piece of fine 
composition in the language, which - 
“every schoolboy,” one time or 
other, is compelled to know. It 
was at this moment that all Eng- 
land echoed with derisive laughter 
over a letter addressed to his con- 
stituents which Macaulay made 
the ridiculous mistake (probably 
quite accidental, since there is no 
trace of the vulgar elation from 
which it was supposed to spring 
in any other particular of bis say- 
ings or doings) of dating from 
Windsor Castle. It does not take 
very much to make the public 
laugh when so patent a trip can 
be detected by the abundant well- 
wishers of a famous politician; and 
the way in which the incident is 
narrated here, looks as if Macaulay 
had felt the ridicule more than was 
consistent with philosophy or bis 
habitual good-humour. However, the 
troubles of. the party increased and 
darkened, aud the distractions of 
public life soon came to an end for 
him. “As far as I am concerned 
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I rather hope for a defeat,” he 
writes in April 1841. “TI pine for 
liberty and ease, freedom of speech 
and freedom of pen. I have all that I 
want: a small competence, domestic 
happiness, good health and spirits. 
If at forty I ever get from under this 
yoke, I shall not easily be induced to 
bear it again.” When one considers 
that Macaulay’s chief occupation dur- 
ing the session was, as his nephew re- 
cords, to defend Lord Cardigan, one 
cannot but feel indeed that he might 
have been a great deal better em- 
ployed ; and when, in the July after, 
he found himself, escaped from the 
distracting cares of a breaking-tp 
Ministry and the fuss of a general 
election, safely re-elected for Edin- 
burgh, a member of a “strong 
Opposition,” he could scarce restrain 
his satisfaction. ‘“ Now I am free, 
now I am independent,” he shouts ; 
“a strong opposition is the very 
thing that 1 wanted. I shall be 
heartily glad if it lasts till I can 
finish a history of England, from 
the Revolution to the accession of 
the house of Hanover. Then I shall 
be willing to go in again for a few 
years,” 

The political fortunes of the 
country did not shape themselves 
exactly to suit the future historian’s 
wishes. Fate and popular caprice 
dismissed him more summarily than 
he had ever anticipated from even 
the outskirts of public life. In the 
general election of 1847 he was un- 
seated for Edinburgh, in favour of a 
most respectable and worthy burgher 
of the same political opinions, sub- 
stituted for him with the professed 
purpose of sending“ men of avow- 
ed Christian principle to Parlia- 
ment”—i.e., men of certain doc- 
trinal tenets, identified as distinc- 
tively “Christian” by the incon- 
ceivable arrogance of a party. But 
this party was too strong for 
Macaulay. If it had not been that 
Edinburgh, repentant, made up for 
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the grievous error which led to the 
unseating of a man whom it was an 
honour to her to possess, and whose 
distinctions and precedents made 
him so unusually appropriate a repre- 
sentative, whatever were his political 
opinions, of a city identified at the 
time with everything that was best 
and most vigorous in literature, we 
even, who will not be supposed to 
entertain any feeling of partisan- 
ship fora Whig member, would have 
blushed for our town. The only 
excuse possible for such a change 
would have been a change of poli- 
tical sentiment. But what could 
any man in his senses say?for the 
substitution of the Whig burgher, 
though the most decent of burghers, 
for the great Whig statesman and 
author? Alas for our own roman- 
tic town, gone mad with polemical 
squabbles, and the very intoxication 
of spiritual arrogance falsely called 
religious! But she made amends— 
our generous old Tory of Tories, 
Christopher North himself, his Jove- 
like forehead crowned with snows, 
his athletic frame feeble with age 
and sorrow, leading the way. 

There is a certain puzzled philo- 
sophy in the way in which Mac- 
aulay teceived this rebuff, almost 
the first in his exceptionally pros- 
perous life. He could not make it 
out; but the blow surprised rather 
than pained him. “I hope you will 
not be much vexed,” he says to 
his sister; “for I am not vexed, 
but as cheerful as ever I was in 
my life. I have been completely 
beaten.” “I think,” he adds, in a 
letter to his friend Mr. Ellis, “ that 
having once been manumitted, after 
the old fashion, by a slap in the 
face, I shall not take to bondage 
again.” That night, after all the 
shriekings and abuses of the day, 
Macaulay soothed himself by some 
verses which his biographer calls 
“ exquisite,” but which are at least 
touching, by the evidence they 
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afford of more commotion of mind 
than the author confessed to pub- 
licly. The vindication of himself 
to himself, as one of those despised 
by the fairy queens of Gain, Plea- 
sure, and Fashion, who yet is adopt- 
ed by that more radiant muse who 
consoles the fallen—she who 
** Deigned to stand 


Before the frowning peers at Bacon’s 
side,”’ 


and who 
‘Lighted Milton’s darkness with a blaze 
Of the bright ranks that guard the 
eternal throne’’— 
shows very plainly the workings of 
that surprise which is one of the 
most recognisable of human senti- 
ments, and which so often moves 
the mind of the man who feels 
himself met by contumely where 
he expected kindness, and pausing, 
wondering, to ask why he uncon- 
sciously defends, in reassuring him- 
self. This event, however, decided 
Macaulay. He made no attempt to 
re-enter the noisy path from which 
he had been thus cast out, but, re- 
turning to the monastic quiet of the 
Albany and his cosy chambers, be- 
gan the great work of his life. 
During this spurt of statesman- 
ship, Macaulay had published the 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome,’ and had 
consented with some reluctance to 
the republication of his Essays, 
which were being furtively smug- 
gled into this country from America, 
that glorious home of unlicensed 
printings, where books ruy wild, 
and scorn proprietorship. The 
‘Lays’ were his first independent 
publication—first test of that popu- 
larity which sells. They were pub- 
lished in 1842, and were immediately 
successful. Up to the present date 
a hundred thousand copies have 
gone into the hands of happy read- 
ers. And we must, again repeat 
what we have said in respect to the 
article on them—that these poems 
are among the only ppetry of mo- 
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dern times, worthy the name, which 
has gained a footing in the mind of 
that schoolboy to whom Macaulay, 
over-estimating his intelligence and 
capabilities, was so ready to refer. 
Macaulay himself probably entertain- 
ed no higher ambition for them. He 
was always modest about his work, 
and thought his Essays unworthy of 
reproduction in a permanent form, 
comparing the risk to that a painter 
would run who should take his pic- 
ture from among “ a crowd of daubs 
which are only once seen and then 
forgotten” at the Royal Academy, 
and place it in the National Gal- 
lery, by the side of Titian and 
Claude. It would be well if 
writers of infinitely: less pretensions 
were half as modest. Immedi- 
ately after the downfall at Edin- 
burgh he set to work vigorously - 
upon his History, which he felt 
would be the great test of his pow- 
ers, and if successful, not only the 
crown of his contemporary fame, 
but the solid and lasting foundation 
upon which his name should rest to 
posterity. Posterity was never left 
out in his reckoning. “I think of 
the year 2850,” he says somewhere. 
He who had been so modest about 
those brilliant sketches which stand 
now in the front rank of pop- 
ular literature, and about those 
verses which the unintellectual rel- 
ish as much as people of more poetic 
mind, one of the widest tests of 
fame—now consciously compared 
his work with that of his greatest 
predecessors, back to Thucydides, 
and anxiously permitted himself a 
certain credit, as worthy to stand in 
such company. Here is his sketch 
of the preparations he intended to 
make for his work :— 


‘“‘T have now made up my mind to 
change my plan about my History. I 
will first set myself to know the whole 
subject ; 10 get, by reading and travel- 
ling, a full acquaintance with William's 
reign. I reckon that it will take me 
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eighteen months to do this. I must 
visit Holland, Belgium, Scotland, Ire- 
land, France. The Dutch archives 
and French archives must be ran- 
sacked. I will see whethér anything 
is to be got from other diplomatic col- 
lections. I must see Londonderry, 
the Boyne, Aghrim, Limerick, Kinsale, 
Namur again, Landen, Steinkirk. I 
must turn over hundreds, thousands of 
pamphlets. Lambeth, the Bodleian 
and the other Oxford libraries, the 
Devonshire Papers, the British Mu- 
seum, must be explored, and notes 
made; and then I shall go to work. 
When the materials are ready and the 
History mapped out in my mind, I 
ought easily to write on an average 
two of my pages daily.” ‘ This pro- 
gramme,” Mr. Trevelyan adds, ‘‘ was 
faithfully carried_out.’ 


It is too late to begin a criticism 
here of Macaulay’s great work. Its 
inaccuracies, or rather—what is more 
important—the fictitious tone, the 
rhetorical expansiveness and swell- 
ing eloquence of style, which throws 
glamour into the reader’s eyes, and 
gives a sort of dramatic grandeur 
to the plainest of persons and the 
least attractive of subjects, have 
been fully and often discussed 
before. It is equally curious that 
a man whose life and dreams were 
alike so calm, so drab, or, let us 
say, dove-coloured, in the absence 
of all excitement or passion, should 
have been the possessor of such 
“ ornate spéech ;” and that this won- 
derful gift of eloquence should be 
expended upon men so unheroic 
as William and his Dutchmen; 
but yet the hero exactly suited the 
bard. The impulse which tempts 
an eloquent writer into magnifying 
romantically the very absence of 
romance in his favourite character, 
however paradoxical it may sound, 
is not beyond comprehension or ex- 
perience; and Macaulay made an 
epic of William’s career with a 
loyalty at once to his party and his 
hero which brought the very enthu- 
siasm of life into his narrative. 
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Such a union of warm and exciting 
political belief with faith in, and 
semi-worship of, a certain eminent 
historical figure, is of all others the 
thing most calculated to do away 
with the limitations of the past, and 
make a century count for no more 
than a day. The history reads like 
a contemporary record: it has all 
the faults of the contemporary; not 
wilful, perhaps, nor proceeding from 
carelessness, as has been. often al- 
leged—but natura] to a man whose 
mind is too full of what he is tell- 
ing to make him capable of calcu- 
lating proportions, or judging of the 
real stature of the figures a little 
removed from his eyes, which are 
either dwarfed or crowded out of 
the canvas by the other personages 
nearer to him. Perhaps, indeed, it 
is impossible to get all that swell 
and fulness of many-coloured life, 
along with a perfect regard to rela- 
tive importance and the perspective 
of which distance is the first neces- 
sity. Such an opinion at least has be- 
come prevalent among many whose 
literary admiration for the wonder- 
ful efforts which are within the 
reach of the partisan - historian, 
blinds them to the grave disadvan- 
tages of those brilliant hues of poli- 
tical passion which lend so much 
force and splendour to a narrative, 
but take away so much of its trusts 
worthiness and substantial value. 
To see Macaulay followed by Froude 
should have been a sharp lesson to 
such lovers of the picturesque. 

But this isa subject teo large to be 
entered into at the end of our space. 
Macaulay himself has by this time 
got some advantage from the per- 
spective which he considered and 
studied too little in his greatest 
work; and over this softening 
distance we think we see no con- 
scious partisan, no careless essayist, 
avoiding trouble by a quick and 
brilliant exercise of fancy, but 
rather a man so bent upon doing 
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justice to his own side, and throw- 
ing every advantage of skilful light 
and artistic attitude upon those actors 
on the historic scene who commend 
themselves most warmly to his 
judgment, that their opponents 
naturally, half unconsciously, fall 
into the shade, left to take their 
chance, and make what reputation 
they can for themselves out of the 
mere facts,. which the narrator is 
honestly unaware of warping in 
any way, or twisting into new 
forms of advantage for his fa- 
vourites. We all know what is 
the effect produced in the merest 
nursery controversy by skilful fa- 
vouring of one side without any real 
injustice to the other—how truth, 
unadorned yet uninfringed, seems 
to tell against Johnny, while a 
little prominence given to a detail, 
a soft touch upon motive, or bring- 
ing out of meaning, creates at once 
a sympathy for Tom. This was 
what Macaulay did, and did to ex- 
cess; and for all we know, he would 
himself have justified the position— 
which, according to his ideas, is ap- 
parently quitetenable. To give your 
adversary the benefit of such facts as 
are in his favour, though you do not 
think it needful to point them out 
and dwell upon them—what more 
should be required of you? while 
to throw your whole weight of sym- 
Pathetic feeling into an elucidation 
of the motives, purposes, and secret 
meaning of the friends whose opin- 
ions you hold, and whose succession 
you enjoy, is not that legitimate 
and natural? Macaulay thought 
so; and indeed there is much to be 
said in favour of his plan. Is it 
not open to the other side to take 
up its parable too ? 

The book was given to the world 
not without trembling on the part 
of the author. “I have armed my- 
self with all my philosophy for the 
event of a failure,” he says. “The 
state of my own mind is this: when 
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I compare my book with what I 
imagine history ought to be, I feel 
dejected and ashamed; but when 
I compare -it with some histories 
which have a high repute, I am re- 
assured.” The moment of suspense, 
however, was soon over. Immediate 
and extraordinary success followed 
the publication; the number of edi- 
tions it went through, and of money 
produced, takes away one’s breath ; 
and it is not too much to say that 
the country en masse read the book 
as it never had read anything be- 
fore, except, perhaps, the Waverley 
Novels, From all quarters con- 
gratulations, applause, admiration, 
poured upon the author. The first 
enthusiasm was universal. After a 
while criticism cropped up, and the 
people who did not believe in the 
blessed Revolution, or those who 
had a less opinion of its blessings 
than Macaulay was lucky enough 
to be able to entertain, began to 
assail him on many sides; but the 
admiration of style was unanimous. 

The author enjoyed his success 
all the more that he had felt a 
little anxiety for the issue. His 
natural solicitude lest the fame he 
was already conscious of possessing 
should be swamped by a huge 
failure, gave way to a quiet satis- 
faction. “I have reason to be 
pleased,” he says, calmly ; and goes 
on to compare the sale of three 
thousand copies in ten days with 
that of ‘Marmion’ and the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel” in a manner 
which shows a slight flutter of 
gratified complacency. Is there in 
it a touch of that half spite of ad- 
miration which made Turner leave 
his pictures to be hung beside 
Claude in an everlasting defiance, 
which is the highest compliment 
one master can pay to another? “I 
think, though with some misgivings, 
that the book will live,” he adds. 
One thing that vexed him, however, 
was that Thucydides, to whom he 
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turned for light reading to refresh 
himself after his work, certainly 
wrote. better than he did! The 
others he could stand comparison 
with, but Thucydides humbled him. 
This the reader will feel was but a 
mild rampling of the rose-leaves. 
For some time after there was 
nothing to be ,heard of but new 
editions, translations, applauses. 
Macaulay was not a man to have 
his head turned, and few heads are 
turned at fifty; but he had the le- 
gitimate and high gratification of an 
unparalleled success,—a success in 
which his country itself took pride, 
and which came back to him in 
double brightness from the eyes of 
those who loved him, and upon 
whom his glory shed a reflected 
light—always his first thought. 

He lived for a dozen years longer, 
completing four volumes of his 
great work, and enjoying its. re- 
compense of favour, fortune, and 
public honour with quiet but sin- 
cere satisfaction. He liked the 
pretty house he was at last per- 
suaded to bestow upon himself, and 
he liked his title, and he was 
happy in the family love which 
had been his highest object through 
all his life. His latter years, how- 
ever, were ful] of suffering; and his 
last days were clouded by un- 
necessary alarms about losing his 
sister, to whom it had become 
necessary to join her husband in 
India. “The fear of ill exceeds 
the ill we fear;” had Macaulay 
but known it, he might have been 
spared that last heaviness, It was 
he who left her, not she who left 
him, after all. He died in his 
library characteristically, with a 
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book before him, in the favourite 
attitude most familiar to him 
all his life, having won ‘almost 
everything a man could wish 
to win in this world. The end is 
sad, as almost all ends are. What 
it would be to have the power of 
cutting off that Jast chapter, and 
setting somehow, as the sun does, 
in full light, without the appendix 
of those waning days and this period 
of death in life! Macaulay’s life, how- 
ever, had been mildly happy during 
these almost sixty years of his—and 
wonderfully prosperous, as it was 
laborious, and honest, and straight- 
forward. We should not feel our- 
selves justified in giving to his ex- 
traordinary talents the rare title of 
genius. But few have equalled 
those brilliant and splendid gifts of 
nature; and none ever cultivated 
them more assiduously or used them 
with more effect. He was not great 
as a man, thovgb his character has 
gained, by all the revelations of 
family. affection contained in this 
book, a new and deeper interest for 
the million of his readers who knew 
nothing of this best part of him; 
but he was a great writer, justly 
deserving of the highest place in 
that literature which comes next 
after the inspired rank, At vari- 
ance with almost all his opinions, 
disliking where he adored, opposing 
where he supported, his political ad- 
versary, out of reach of all those 
special influences which form friend- 
ship, Maga is not beyond the reach 
of a generous pleasure in dropping 
such flowers as are to be gathered 
on her northern heights, upon Mac- 
aulay’s grave, 
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I. 


A Baby joy is awake in my heart, 

And flutters her wings in song ; “ 
For now the wintry winds depart, 

And summer days are long. 


The woods that late were cold and bare, 
With jocund babble ring ; 

Slides on still fans adown the air 
A bird too glad to sing. 


O buoyant air! O joyous air! 
You thrill the weary throng, 
As rhythmical with music rare, 
And filled with sunlight everywhere, 
You touch our lips with song. 





IL, 


O love, sweet love, must { weep in a lonely room? 
O heart, sweet heart, is there never a throb for me? 
Spring flowers enow in meadow and hedgerow bloom, 
And a slow soft light creeps over the sombre sea: 
It is time for the goddess to wake,— 
Aphrodité ! Aphrodité ! 
It is time to arise from the foam; 
Awake, awake! 
And go to my darling’s home. 





O born of the foam, step light on thy rosy feet, 
When night is still and there’s never a one to hear; 
Stand where her window glints in the desolate street, 
And whisper low. to my love that her lover is near: 
It is time for my darling to wake,— 
Aphrodité! Aphrodité ! 
It is time for my darling to love; 
‘ Awake, awake! 
And tell her I die for love. 
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O love, my love, what will I not dare for thee? 
Shall I dive deep down in the pitiless sea for a gem? 
Shall I bring the tiger’s skin for a girl in glee, 
To sweep as she dances on with her garment’s hem ? 
I am mad for a girl’s grey eyes,— 
Aphrodité ? Aphrodité! 
It is time to awake from the foam, 
It is time to arise, 
And go to my darling’s home. 





Ill. 


She is fair and she is young, 
As so many maids have been, 
As so many bards have sung, 
When in spring the world was green: 
Ah, how oft have poets sung 
That a girl was fair and young! 
Shall I then sing ? 
No, no, no, no, no! 
Love’s a silly thing, 
And comes and goes with Spring. 


She is young and she is fair— 
Many a maid is fair as she: 
A painter paints her yellow -hair— 
Men have wrought more cunningly 
Brighter hair in Venice old, 
Hair which drained the sun for gold: 
Shall I then try! 
No, no, no, no, no! 
Love’s a summer sigh, 
And gone ere swallows fly. 


She is fair; I cannot tell 
Why I muse on such a thing— 
Know no other face so well, 
And singing, swear I will not sing ; 
Why can’t I, as others may, 
See her pass and feel more gay ? 
Shall I not sing 
Tra, la, la, la, la? 
Love’s a silly thing, 
And mars the merry spring ? 
VOL, CXIX.—NO, DCCXXVII. 
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POLITICS BEFORE EASTER. 


PARLIAMENT has thus far disposed 
of a considerable quantity of legis- 
lative work. It has also debated 
apd closed two important contro- 
versies, the one relating to the Suez 
Canal purchase, the other to the 
Slave Jrade Circulars. In regard 
to the former, the policy of the 
Government was unchallenged by 
a parliamentary division ; though a 
protest from Mr. Gladstone, subse- 
quently published in the ‘ Times,’ 
in the shape of twenty-seven min- 
ute and deprecating questions, 
showed that the nervous apprehen- 
sions of the late Ministry still emas- 
culate their political judgment. Uy- 
on the latter subject of contention, 
‘the Opposition succeeded so far as 
to leave the Ministry, in two divi- 
sions, with a majority of only 45. 
That subject is now at rest, It is 
quite clear (whether it is wise or not 
is another matter) that both Liberals 
and Conservatiyes have in office, for 
years past, pursued identically the 
same policy ; and if the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s speech afd the efforts of the 
Royal Commission foreshadow an 
alteration in that policy—if public 
opinion, when finally matured upon 
the subject, demands a more aggress- 
ive attitude towards slave-holding 
countries, convinced that the time 
has come when such a change may 
expedite a general emancipation 
from slavery—the present Ministry 
have already and amply vindicated 
their title to champion such a move- 
ment. In that case they will con- 
firm their position as the best anti- 
slavery Ministers which this country 
ever possessed—a position to which, 
as their opponents admit, they have 
already made good their claim. 
And in reciprocation of party cour- 
tesies it may fairly be conceded 
that, if it never occurred to the 


Liberals while in office to make 
the smallest change in the time- 
honoured policy of England upon 
this question, the exigencies of Op- 
position warfare have been more 
fruitful of invention and resource. 
Those two controversies, how- 
ever, were scarcely closed when a 
new one was opened, conducted 
with some warmth, only in Jike 
manner to die away and be speedily 
forgotten. The Royal Titles Bill, 
announced in the Speech from the 
Throne as merely intended to supply 
an obvious omission, was neverthe- 
less, as we remarked at the time, 
the most sensational project of the 
Ministry. As the discussion pro- 
ceeded, it was obvious to how large 
an extent anything which concerns 
the throne touches the sentiment 
and fires the imagination, The de- 
bating, it must be admitted, grew a 
little wild and wide of the mark. 
But the points for decision were few 
and simple. The first was, whether 
a new title should be added to the 
Crown in respect of an empire the 
most marvellous which the world 
has witnessed—the establishment 
of English dominion over the great 
Indian continent, and the vesting 
of the government of that vast 
country in the Crown of these 
islands. The manner in which the 
announcement from the throne was 
received both by Parliament and 
the press, plainly showed that the 
propriety of so doing was not seri- 
ously questioned by any one. On 
the first night of the session, Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, in 
agreeing to the Address to the 
Throne in answer to the Speech, 
passed the matter over in absolute 
silence, although Mr. Mulholland, 
the seconder of the address, had 
laid considerable stress upon it, 
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and even referred to the Sovereign 
with enthusiasm as in future Em- 
press in title, as she already was in 
reality, of her Indian territories. 
Moreover, in the House of Lords, 
Lord Granville had expressed no 
objection. He traced the proposal 
apparently with approval to the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, and 
merely uttered the truism that, in 
regard to the Queen herself, “ no 
name can appeal so forcibly to the 
imagination as that of Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and Tre- 
land”—a name -which happily re- 
mains totally unimpaired by the 
addition which has been made to 
it. Both Houses unanimously af- 
firmed the propriety of adding to 
the royal style and title. The next 
point “for decision w as, what should 
the new title be? No one ever yet 
heard of a kingdom of India, while 
our Indian empire is an historical 
and household expression. And 
the title of Empress of India has 
been anticipated for years in com- 
mon parlance, in newspaper discus- 
sions, in school-books and almanacs 
as we all know on the highest 
authority, in public despatches of 
the highest importance, and is the 
obvious and fitting title which rises 
to every one’s lips, and which was 
cheered without a solitary note of 
dissent on the first night of the 
session. The objections which have 
been made to it are manufactured, 
unreal, and factitious. 

Mr. Lowe was the first to start 
them in Parliament, and could 
hardly obtain attention, until he 
Janded himself in the extraordinary 
conclusion, that as we might one 
day lose India, the Crown should 
take no notice of it in its titles. 
Ile, however, expressly approved 
the course adopted by the Prime 
Minister in not announcing the in- 
tended tit.e on the first introduction 
of the bill—a course which was 
subsequently made the subject of 
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severe but tnnecessary invective. 
Curicusly enough, in the absence 
of that; announcement, every one 
took it for granted that “ Empress ” 
would be the title ; and, accordingly, 
the word underwent all the criticism 
which literary and _ historical re- 
sources could supply. And what 
vague, shadowy, and pedantic criti- 
cism it was! It reminded one of a 
controversy twenty years ago, when 
the word “telegram” was first 
brought into use. Scholars were 
scandalised ; they demonstrated that 
“telegrapheme” alone could save 
the English language from degrada- 
tion, vulgarity, and unconstitutional 
usage. The public listened to the 
dispute, and quietly, even contemp- 
tuously, made the most obvious and 
fitting choice. In the present in- 
stance, no title which ordinary lips 
can pronounce other than that of 
“ Empress” has been suggested. No 
one came forward to propose an 
alternative ; no petition was pre- 
sented against the Ministerial pro- 
posal till petitions were publicly 
asked for; and no public meetings 
were held till party spirit, having 
been openly challenged, amused 
itself with flogging a dead horse. 
It was assumed, apparently, that 
the popularity of the new title 
would, contrary to the intention of 
any one concerned, lead to the 
eclipse of the ancient style of the 
English Crown. 

Lord Granville strongly hinted 
in the House of Lords that any 
contest or excitement on the subject 
might have been prevented by pre- 
vious communication between the 
Government and the Opposition 
leaders. The public, however, is 
deeply interested in having any 
question of high importance openly 
discussed, without those previous 
understandings, which ought to be 
regarded with the strictest jealousy. 
In this matter the bill itself could 
hardly form the subject of com- 
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munication ; the future proclamation 
was the important point, and was 
constitutionally a matter between 
the Crown and the Ministers—an 
executive rather than a legislative 
measure. But if Lord Granville’s 
observations meant that the course 
of the Opposition had been influ- 
enced by pique, the feeling was in- 
appropriate, and the confession was 
an unworthy one. Under its influ- 
ence the Liberal party, not merely 
upon this subject, but also upon 
the subject of the Queen's short 
absence in Germany, seemed to be 
drifting into relations of petty and 
carping criticism towards the Sove- 
reign, which in recent years have 
beey unusual. There appeared one 
fine morning a letter to the ‘ Times,’ 
in. that conspicuous leaded type 
which marks the importance of the 
writer, complaining that the Prince 
of Wales had not been consulted, 
and appealing to his opinion upon 
the subject, which was said to be 
hostile to that of the Ministers and 


their Sovereign. Later on, a letter to. 


the same journal invoked the mem- 
ory of the Prince Consort in aid 
of party opposition to the Queen’s 
Ministers! These are not healthy 
symptoms of party warfare, and we 
doubt whether as political expedi- 
ents they are as wise as they are 
amusing. One was almost tempted 
to believe that the Liberal party 
had fallen under the spell of that 
eminent French writer, M. John 
Lemoine. The copious extracts 
from the writings of that cynical 
journalist with which we were all 
favoured were instructive. This is 
the Gamaliel at whose feet Liberal 
leaders are content to st. It is 
certainly new to this country that 
its foremost statesmen should take 
Jessons from a Frenchman in regard 
to the style and dignity of the Eng- 
lish Crown, and their own bearing 
towards it. 

Finally, upon the order of the 
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day for going into Committee Lord 
Hartington came forward with an 
amendment approving of an addi- 
tion to the royal titles, objecting 
to “Empress,” but proposing no 
alternative to it. It was rejected by 
a majority of 105; more than twice 
the usual majority of the Govern- 
ment. When, however, it came to 
the third reading, it appears that at 
a peroration by Mr. Disraeli to the 
effect that the people of India were 
well acquainted with the title of 


‘Emperor, which belonged as well to 


the conqueror of Tartary as to their 
own ancient sovereigns, and would 
appreciate its revival in the person 
of her Majesty, the House, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Mr. Adam, 
the Liberal whip, “got excited.” 
In other words the Opposition; 
contrary to the general .understand- 
ing, insisted upon a division acci- 
dentally on the spur of the moment, 
and in consequence the majority 
fell to 75. What there was, in the 
peroration referred to, to occasion 
any undue excitement, is to us, as 
the whole proceedings are to many 
people, an inscrutable mystery. It 
was certainly not its novelty, for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had developed exactly the same 
idea without note or comment from 
anybody on a previous evening. 
“Is it well that to the Emperor 
of Russia should be given in those 
countries a title which appears to the 
people there to be higher and greater 
than the title borne by the Queen ?” 
And the Prime Minister himself 
had from the first, and in asking 
leave to introduce the bill, referred 
to the adoption of a new title as 
significant of a deliberate intention 
to preserve the integrity of the 
Indian Empire. Moreover, if the 
Prime Minister had in reality com- 
mitted a serious indiscretion, the 
leader of the Opposition had not 
spoken, and it was his place to 
denounce it. Instead of that, the 
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irrepressible gentlemen below the 
gangway had it all their own way, 
they and their newspapers, in spite 
of Lord Hartington. The nervous 
apprehénsions of the Opposition get 
the better of their judgment on 
almost every topic—whether it be 
in India or in Egypt.. That vague 
and indefinite terror of Russia 
which induced them to abandon the 
Treaty of Paris without a word or 
a protest, clings to them in their pr e- 
sent places ; and they “get excited’ 
when the Czar is told, however in- 
directly, that we will maintain India 
as an integral part of the empire. 
The House of Lords also unani- 
mously affirmed the propriety of 
adding to the Queen’s titles in 
respect of her Indian empire. They 
also were divided on the particular 
title of “ Empress,” but the speech 
of the Lord Chancellor—by far the 
most powerful speech delivered in 
either House upon this question— 
was absolutely unanswerable. He 
showed that it was appropriate 
having regard to the nature of our 
rule in India, and the peculiar rela- 
tion of the English Crown to the 
Indian potentates ; that the title of 
Queen would raise a false impres- 
sion as to the identity of territorial 
dominion in these islands and in 
the Indian continent. Next he pro- 
duced abundant evidence to show 
that the title of Empress was ac- 
ceptable in India. Whatever re- 
luctance was expressed at home 
was clearly traceable to misappre- 
hension of the probable effect of the 
addition “upon the royal style and 
titles in this country. The style 
of Queen will not be ‘interfered 
with; it will not be overshadowed ; 
it will not be displaced. There 
will be a significant and appropriate 
juxtaposition of two titles: and it 
was hinted as strongly as a Minister 
of the Crown can put it, on a sub- 
ject surrounded by the most diverse 
susceptibilities, that the title of 
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Empress is auxiliary and subordi- 
nate to that of Queen, or at least 
to that of an English Queen; and 
that the most brilliant empire which 
any nation has in the history of 
the world ever achieved, ranks in 
the estimation of that nation far 
below the traditional glory of its 
ancient throne. The title of 
“Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and 
India” would have been rejected 
by everybody. To incorporate 

India into the United Kingdom 
would have been impossible ; other- 
wise it would have been derogatory. 
If it could not be incorporated, it 
must either remain as a dependency, 
or become by an _ appropriate 
and acceptable designation am in- 
tegral part of the British empire, an 
integral source of her Majesty's 
rank and style. Notwithstanding 
the length to which these discus- 
sions have been drawn out, one 
thing is quite clear. It brought 
out no single trace of disloyalty or 
impatience at monarchical rule. The 
predominant feeling was that 
of extreme jealousy, of watchful- 
ness with regard to the dignity and 
splendovr of the throne. An in- 
definite and, as we think, ground- 
less alarm, was manifested, each 
alarmist fearing lest his neighbour 
should prove to be of Jess taste and 
discretion than himself, and that 
in consequence the greater title of 
Queen would hereafter be absorbed 
in the lesser one of Empress. That 
is a purely nervous apprehension. 
No other objection was raised which 
would not equally apply to and 
condemn the acquisition of the em- 
pire which is now formally and at 
last proclaimed. We think that 
this measure was a wise and prudent 
act; that it has enhanced even the 
ancient splendour of the British 
crown ; and that it is a fitting asser- 
tion of British pre-eminence, made 
in the fulness of time, in the most 
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appropriate manner, and at a fitting 
season. 

It is singular that the same ses- 
sion which has witnessed the con- 
summation of empire over India by 
the British Crown—the final and 
absolute dissociation, as it were, of 
Indian rule from the lingering tra- 
ditions of the old Company—should 
also have. brought forcibly to the 
public mind the peculiar dangers 
which beset the existing form of 
Indian government. The debate 
which occurred in the House of 
Lords in reference to Lord Salis- 
bury’s mode of dealing with the 
Indian tariff, the Indian Council, 
and Governor-General, is important 
from the light which it throws on 
the character and difficulties of the 
British government of India. The 
censure upon Lord Northbrook and 
his known disagreement with the 
Secretary of State give point to this 
discussion, although it seems to 
be understood that his resignation 
proceeded upon different grounds. 
We lay on one side the question 
of repealing the import duties on 
cotton goods ; that is a fiscal detail 
which al] agree should be dealt with 
exclusively with a view to Indian 
interests and Indian opinion (so far 
as that opinion can be ascertained). 
The real importance of the discus- 
sion is the light which it throws on 
the difficult and unsettled relations 
which exist, and have existed, be- 
tween the Home and Indian Goy- 
ernments. As regards executive 
government the Viceroy is admit- 
tedly subordinate to the Secretary 
of State, although distance, the 
necessities and difficulties of the 
task, and the dignity of his office, 
require that considerable confidence 
should be placed in his discretion. 
The difficulty is with regard to 
the amount of legislative inde- 
pendence which may properly’ be 
claimed by the Governor-General in 
Council. For instance, Lord Law- 
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rence says—and a statement from 
him comes with undoubted weight— 
that “the Viceroy could not have car- 
ried out the instructions he had re- 
ceived (z.e., the direction to repeal the 
import duties) without being dis- 
graced in the eyes of his colleagues 
and before the whole country; and 
it would be impossible for him 
honourably to remain in his place 
under the circumstances. That is 
the viceregal view, shared no doubt 
by the governing body in India, on 
the subject of the Secretary of State 
initiating and directing legislation 
in India. The view taken in 
Downing Street under successive 
Secretaries of State is something 
quite different. Lord Halifax laid 
it down that every bill in the 
Indian Council is introduced, car- 
ried on, postponed, or withdrawn, 
on the authority of the Govern- 
ment, aud that that authority can 
be exercised at any stage by the 
Secretary of State. The Duke of 
Argyll also scouted the notion that 
his power was limited to that of 
veto. He declared that it would 
render him helpless. He would 
be unable to obtain legislative 
sanction for measures, however es- 
sential he might deem them, for the 
welfare of the country. And 
Lord Salisbury only followed in 
the same path when he distinctly 
declared the other night in the 
House of Lords that the India 
Office was responsible to Parliament 
for Indian legislation, and that any 
attempt on its part to escape re- 
sponsibility by setting up a plea of 
local legislative independence would 
be laughed to scorn. Moreover, 
the majority of the Legislative 
Council in India is composed of 
nominees of the Government; the 
independent members can express 
their opinion, but they can never 
outvote the executive. It is there- 
fore purely a question between the 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy ; 
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and, strictly speaking, the latter 
is subordinate both as regards his 
legislative and his execttive func- 
tions. In fact, itseems to be even 
more reasonable that the control of 
the Home Government should be 
maintained over permanent legisla- 
tion than over those executive acts 
which must often be prompt and 
can best be directed on the spot. 
Such control, moreover, is essential, 
unless the Viceroy is to be elevated 
to the rank of a quasi independent 
potentate, communicating with the 
Foreign Office as an equal, instead 
of with the India Office as a subor- 
dinate. Legislation is the highest 
act of sovereign power: the execu- 
tive itself is bound by the acts of the 
legislature ; enactments lay down in 
a deliberate and considered manner 
rules, and principles, and policy. A 
few years the Indian Law 
Commission sat in London, and 
framed measures, or rather codes, 
of the greatest importance. They 
were sent out to be passed by the 
Legislative Council. The com- 
mission came to an end whilst the 
Duke of Argyll was in hot dispute 
with the local Government as to the 
amount of legislative indepen- 
dence to which it was entitled. 
Then, as recently, the local authori- 
ties declared that it would be in- 
consistent with their position as a 
Government to legislate im obedience 
to orders. 

All this plainly shows the ex- 
istence of a grave public difficulty. 
In the government of India under 
the Act of 1858, and the con- 
stitution subsequently developed, 
the boundaries of power are by no 
means cheerfully acquiesced in. 
The notion seems to be that an 
independent legislature has been 
established ; and that if its enact- 
ments are shaped at home, a loss 
of dignity and usefulness results ; 
and that the statesmanship of India 
will be dwarfed. That is a pure 
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delusion. The. Legislative Council 
of India is not, and never was, 
intended to be an independent 
legislature, a grand inquest of the 
nation, or, a body charged with 
redressing grievances, shaping or 
criticising policy. It is a com- 
mittee of legislation, formed to 
secure greater and more formal 
deliberation, and to enable the 
Government to consult the outside 
public on its projected measures. 
Its functions are similar to those of 
a select committee of the House of 
Commons. Neither the Viceroy, 
nor the local Governor in the case 
of the local councils, could shift 
from his shoulders to those of his 
council the responsibility for any 
single clause in a legislative enact- 
ment. And, ultimately, the Sec- 
retary of State is responsible for 
every single clause to Parliament. 
Right or wrong, that is the mode in 
which Parliament distributed power 
by the Acts of 1858 and 1861, 
which transferred the government 
to the Queen, and established the 
Jocal councils in India. 

It has been quite clear for years 
past that the Indian Government 
does not like it. But it is equally 
clear that the policy of Parliament 
in 1858 was to extinguish once for 
all the distressing uncertainty as to 
where the responsibility for India 
rested; with the Directors, the 
Governor-General, or the Board 
of Control ; and to establish once for 
all its direct government by the 
Queen through a Secretary of State 
in Council. 

Such being the actual boundaries 
of power, within what limits should 
it be exercised? What ought to be 
the relations between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy with re- 
gard to Indian legislation? The de- 
bate was only valuable so far as it 
threw any light upon this question. 
Whether Lord Salisbury was right 
or wrong in wishing to repeal the 
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import duties on cotton goods, is 
not now the question; for, as a 
matter of fact, he did not repeal 
them. Whether Lord Northbrook 
was right or wrong in repealing the 
- export duties, and passing what is 
called his Tariff Act at a single sitting 
of the Council, with the standing 
orders suspended for that purpose, 
while at Simla, away from the in- 
fluence of commercial and indepen- 
dent opinion, without the slightest 
reference either to the India Office 
or to the Indian centres of com- 
merce, is an issue of far more prac- 
tical importance. The spectacle of 
two Governments, each at the end 
of a telegraphic wire—one in Down- 
ing Street, the other in the clouds— 
struggling for the mastery,—one in- 
voking imperial policy and its re- 
sponsibility to Parliament, the other 
asserting legislative independence 
and viceregal dignity—is not satis- 
factory. Throughout our rule in 
India we thave established a dual 
government. The conflicts between 
the two halves of the machine have 
often been rude and serious. In 
1858, we settled once for all where 
responsibility, and therefore the 
ultimate power, should rest. But 
Downing Street and Calcutta have 
been left to adjust their relations 
by themselves. It was inevitable 
that it should be so; but frequent 
tension has been the consequence. 

Lord Halifax was the first Secre- 
tary, and he asserted, as under the 
new scheme of government he was 
bound to do, a right of absolute 
contro]. In the recent debate he 
said he never used it. The Duke 
of Argyll, however, did ; and Lord 
Salisbury says broadly that he does 
not understand being vested with 
power which he is never to employ. 
The whole dispute centres in the 
right of the Secretary of State to 
supervise the course of Jegislation, 
instead of relying simply on his 
power of ultimate veto. All Secre- 
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taries have more or less exercised 
that right. But Lord Salisbury says : 
“T am sensible of the difficulty and 
delicacy of the problem we have to 
solve in adjusting what must be 
the supreme power of the Govern- 
ment of England to the requiré- 
ments, position, and dignity of the 
Governor-General of India; but 
that adjustment is not to be found 
in abdicating the power of the 
Government of England. You can- 
not, as some people have essayed to 
do, set up a parody of the Home- 
Rule cry in India; you cannot treat 
the Legislative Council of nominees 
with the kind of respect with which 
it is said we shall some day have to 
treat an assembly which is to meet 
on College Green.” Of course we 
cannot. Those legislative com- 
mittees are not independent any 
more than Under-Secretaries at 
home are independent; they are 
composed, for the most part, of 
subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment; their Acts are the Acts of 
the Governor-General or even a 
local Governor in Council, who is 
subordinate in the one case directly, 
in the other derivatively, to the Sec- 
retary of State. 

It’is improbable that the matter 
will be further debated in Parlia- 
ment ; for, however vulnerable Lord 
Salisbury’s despatches and policy of 
repeal may be deemed, the Opposi- 
tion is weighted, not merely with 
the Duke of Argyll’s and Lord Hali- 
fax’s very similar proceedings, but 
with Lord Northbrook’s arbitrary 
and imperious method of legislating. 
But what has oceurred will help to 
ripen public opinion on the sub- 
ject of Indian rule, and is certainly 
of grave importance. Most men 
now living can readily recall the 
cumbrous machinery pf administra- 
tion which was swept away in 1858. 
The functions of Indian govern- 
ment were then divided between 
the Board of Control, the Court of 
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Directors, and the local Govern- 
ment. Such a division precluded 


unity of purpose: it produced a 
conflict of responsibility ; and the 
-whole system crumbled to pieces in 
presence of a great calamity. The 
present system is not open to those 
objections ; but, on the other hand, 
it has brought the action of Parlia- 
ment, and English public opinion, 
and English party influences, to bear 
immediately upon India without 
that intermediate check which for 
several generations the Directors, 
from their independence,their know- 
ledge, and occasionally their parlia- 
mentary position, were enabled to 
impose. ‘The problem, in the future, 
under the more direct and central 
authority at home, is to discover 
the mode in which, after the revela- 
tions of the Indian Finance Com- 
mittee, the action of one country 
may be checked in spending the 
money of another, and in which the 
public opinion of one country may 
be guided and matured in reference 
to the interests of another. The 
tone of the debate in the House of 
Lords shows that in the opinion of 
the eminent men whv have heretofore 
ruled India, if its administration 
once becomes the battle-field of party 
the problem will become insoluble. 
Under the Company’s rule that 
administration was to a great ex- 
tent withdrawn from the pressure 
of party interests. But while that 
rule fesisted pressure, and to a large 
extent guaranteed due eensideration 
for Indian interests, it also evaded 
responsibility ; and it may prove to 
be a work of enormous difficulty 
to enforce responsibility without at 
the same time opening the road to 
abuses, Parliament is ultimately 
responsible, and but for its judicions 
abstinence, India might become the 
sport of party. The Secretary of 
State holds the supreme authority ; 
but the only guarantee which the 
English public can have that India 
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is being properly governed—that 
local and imperial interests are duly 
adjusted—is in the barmonious and 
at the same time independent co- 
operation of the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. The Viceroy 
is subordinate to the Secretary of 
State, but he holds his office direct 
from the Crown; and his Govern- 
ment, especially in its treasury and 
fiscal and financial policy, represents 
and is bound to protect interests 
which are sometimes antagonistic to 
those of his official superior. Prema- 
ture declarations of policy upon the 
one side are met by hasty legislative 
enactments on the other: an indis- 
cretion at Manchester is answered 
by defiance from Simla. When a 
state df tension arises, it is not very 
satisfactory to discover that means 
exist whereby the Viceroy can snap 
his fingers at the Secretary of State, 
without a word of ccmmunication 
with him read an important bill 
three times, and finally pass it, 
allin one day. The measure may 
be sound in policy; it appears, 
however, to have been strongly con- 
demned by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and local public opinion : 
and the hands of the minister at 
home may possibly have been weak- 
ened by his Manchester declarations, 
Even if Lord Salisbury were wrong 
all the way through, the Viceroy is 
not to govern India in spite of him 
and his Council. It seems to us, 
that unless the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of the two Governments can be 
secured, we have no guarantee that 
the rival pretensions of imperial 
and local interests are duly adjusted. 
The best security that the cireum- 
stances admit of is, that Parliament 
and the Secretary of State should 
be free from even the suspicion of 
party influence, and that the Indian 
Legislative Council should not dis- 
sociate itself from Indian public 
opinion and promulgate important 
enactments from Simla. It is, no 
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doubt, an extremely difficult task to 
control in London‘the proceedings 
of a public deliberative assembly in 
India. The right of centro] exists, 
but the conditions of its satisfactory 
and successful exercise have yet to 
be discovered. If the alternative 
finally presents itself, that either 
the Viceroy’s government must be 
“ dwarfed,” as the saying is, or the 
Secretary’s rule be evaded, even in 
legislation, it will be time to vote 
the whole system a failure, and 
again reorganise the administration 
of the country. 

The time of , Parliament will not 
be tuken up to any great extent in 
discussing Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
budget. An extra penny of in- 
come-tax was inevitable. The Army 
and Navy expenditure has increased 
in two years by the sum of 
£1,756,000. In the same space 
of time the Civil Service estimates 
have gone up £2,242,000. When 
we find, however, that the grants in 
aid of local burdens are £1,400,000, 
and the increase on the education 
estimates is £910,000, making in 
all an increase under these two 
heads of £2,310,000, it is obvious 
that there must have been retrench- 
ment somewhere, which is an 
answer to any cry of  extrava- 
gance which may be raised. The 
recent education policy of the 
country, of course, is expensive, and 
the Joval subventions are not an in- 
crease, but rather a transfer, of bur- 
den. If the increased expenditure 
upon the army and navy tends. to 
give us a more efficient and effective 
defence, no one will grudge the 
outlay. We have a larger popu- 
lation to govern, and greater wealth 
to protect, and more powerful arma- 
ments to beware of than in past 
days. The two years’ increase of 
expenditure under these heads, how- 
ever, does not represent a single 
average annual increase in the ordi- 
nary revenue of the country. Taking 
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the tea years, 1864-1874, that ave- 
rage normal increase was £2,500,000 
on a year. 

The chief feature in the financial 
arrangements of Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s three budgets, taken together, 
are—(1) that a vigorous permanent 
effort has been made to reduce the 
public debt; (2) that the income- 
tax is treated as a permanent source 
of revenue, instead of being sud- 
denly thrown away ; (3) that the ex- 
pected increment of the revenue can- 
not safely be discounted? We think 
the press generally has been through- 
out in favour of these principles. 
We can certainly, if we may pre- 
sume to speak for ourselves, say 
that we have constantly maintained 
them. Yet, oddly enough, the 
House of Commons, or rather its 
leaders on both sides, have been 
almost unanimously opposed to 
them. In 1874, when there was a 
surplus of six millions, not a penny 
was diverted from the relief of tax- 
ation to the payment of debt; and 
the income tax was reduced to two- 
pence. Next year, in spite of the 
cavil of opposition, and the absence 
of a surplus, a permanent plan for 
reduction of debt was devised and 
carried. In 1874, again, not merely 
did Mr. Gladstone invite the coun- 
try to sanction the total repeal of 
the income tax, but Mr. Disraeli, 
sharing the superstitious horror of 
the tax in which all our public men 
were bred, pronounced in favotr of 
its gradual extinction; and Sir S. 
Northcote, in his budget speech of 
that year, avoided the expression of 
any definite resolve. We may take 
it that few public men will now 
pledge themselves to its total repeal, 
more particularly if its operation is 
to be restricted, and the class which 
is exempted from its burden is to 
be increased. That is a provision 
which will probably be unanimously 
passed, and it seems to us a gome- 
what dangerous one. When the 
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exemption was confined to incomes 
of less than £100 a-year, it was 
estimated that about half the total 
income of the country was subject 
to the tax. The more its area is 
limited, the more readily will the 
power of wielding this great engine 
of taxation pass into the hands of 
those who will be untouched by its 
consequences and irresponsible for 
its exercise. We think the tax 
should be permanent—small in time 
of peace, so as to form a reserve for 
purposes of war, but as widely ex- 
tended as circumstances and policy 
will permit. Further, in 1874, 
both sides of the House, contrary to 
the general opinion of the public, 
agreed to discount the expected in- 
crement of revenue. That policy 
has been steadily retraced. In 
1874, it was discounted to the extent 
of £1,800,000; in 1875, to the 
extent of about half that sum; in 
1876, to the extent of less than 
£140,000. On the whole, sound 
policy has prevailed; the error 
of 1874 has entailed two seasons 
of anxious forebodings of deficit, 
and will not be repeated. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
successfully maintained his ground 
against the authority of Mr. Glad- 
stone; and his financial administra- 
tion is not the least amongst his 
many claims upon the confidence of 
his party. 

These are the three principal sub- 
jects which have hitherto engaged 
the attention of Parliament,: over 
and above the controversies which 
it inherited directly from the Recess. 
It was loudly declared (and the 
Liberal party reaped their greatest 
success upon it) that the heart of the 
people was touched upon the Burials 
question, Mr, Osborne Morgan was 
defeated by a majority of only 31, 
and therefore it must be concluded 
that, whatever the intrinsic merits 
of the subject which he has taken 
in hand, it has at least achieved a 
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considerable importance in a party 
point of view. Yet it is a question 
which does not touch either Scot- 
land, Ireland, or the two-thirds of 
the English and Welsh populations 
which have recourse to public 
cemeteries. As Mr. Disraeli point- 
ed out, the churchyards which are 
affected by this controversy belong 
to about six millions only of the 
inhabitants. Many of these are in 
a condition quite disgraceful from 
a sanitary point of view. The 
management of them, it is said, 
might be transferred with ad- 
vantage to the president of the 
local government board, Many 
of these churchyards ought to 
be closed; but it is far easier for 
an Opposition to fight a sectarian 
than a sanitary question. And so 
a miserable ecclesiastical dispute is’ 
got up, said by many of its promo- 
ters to be closely connected with 
the policy of disestablishment, and 
admitted by all to be an excellent 
device for temporarily reuniting 
the Liberal party, It is singular 
that this dispute was never heard 
of till the cemetery system was be- 
gun some twenty years ago; and as 
the cemetery system spreads, the 
grievance diminishes, but the dis- 
pute expands into a great party 
question. It was never heard of 
during the Church Rates contro- 
versy. The Nonconformists them- 
selves are not the chief people to 
complain; many of them prefer the 
Church of England service; all of 
them claim the exclusive property 
in their own burial-places, and the 
exclusive right to furnish the form 
of service there to be conducted. 
The real practical, as distinguished 
from the sentimental grievance, is 
that, in the first place, many church- 
yards which are open ought to be 
closed ; and, secondly, there are no 
means of compelling the various 
are inadequately 
supplied with burying-grounds, not- 
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withstanding the rapid increase of 
population, forthwith to provide 
themselves with cemeteries, This 
is an administrative difficulty which, 
doubtless, will be surmounted ; and 
we have no doubt that there is 
sufficient practical statesmanship 
in the country to provide for the 
interment of the dead amongst 
about a fifth of the population, 
and thus to frustrate the efforts of 
those who, for sinister purposes, 
are anxious to confuse and entangle 
a plain and disagreeable subject in 
the mazes of religious disputes. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Lowe, who has been taking part in 
a Liberal demonstration at Retford, 
is himself again. ‘No words can 
tell,” he says, “the penance which 
he has gone through during the 
last two and a half years of his 
dreary existence.” Whatever the 
cause may have been, a soured 
and almost malevolent tone per- 
vaded the whole speech. It is a 
difficult task for any Opposition 
leader to persuade the people of 
England that their country is going 
to wreck and ruin, and that the 
whole governing body, from the 
Queen downwards (for even her 
Majesty was, contrary to the ordi- 
nary usages of politicians, queru- 
lously denounced by her former 
servant), are, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, destroying the “ dignity of 
the Crown,” and inflicting “ irrep- 
arable mischief” upon the country, 
any slight mitigation in which is 
only to be extorted from their sense 
of shame. We may all of us be 
contiguous to a melancholy ocean, 
but the black bile within us is not 
usually or generally stirred to such 
an extent that all geniality and 

aiety of disposition are literally 
excluded, Mr. Lowe speaks as if he 
were smarting under some sense of 
keen personal injury. After raving 
like “an inspired schoolboy” about 
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freedom, and contrasting French 

spasmodic efforts and tawdry ill- 
learnt lessons of liberty with Eng- 
lish traditions of 700 years, with 
England as nurse and mother and 
so forth, his bitterness of feeling 
towards the Royal Titles Bill finds 
expression. ‘Two previous Minis- 
ters, though pressed to do so, have 
entirely refused to have anything 
to do with a change. However, 
more pliant persons have been 
found, and I have no doubt the 
thing will be done.” “It is not 
merely that pressure has been put 
on members of Parliament—more 
than political pressure—but the 
whole matter has been carried in 
such a manner as to raise in every 
mind the most painful apprehen- 
sions that it is only the beginning 
of much evil, which might have 
been averted if the Minister of the 
Crown had had the courage to tell 
her Majesty he would not, any 
more than his predecessors, lend 
himself to such a course, which he 
believed in his conscience to be in- 
jurious to her Crown and dignity.” 
It is obvious to any one that this 
is a bitter personal attack, not so 
muchon the responsible Minister 
as on the Sovereign herself. The 
monarch and the multitude are two 
existences which find no favour in 
Mr, Lowe’s eyes. Not content with 
vilifying one of them to a degree 
which exasperated the whole work- 
ing population of England, he now 
inveighs in more measured terms, 
but with equal acrimony, against the 
other. But while his horror at 
lowering the. suffrage, and at its 
ruinous consequences, did not pre- 
vent his helping to turn out Lord 
Derby’s Ministry in 1859 in order 
to carry out the very purpose which 
he denounced and detested, so we 
have no doubt that his present 
declarations must not be literally 
construed, Of all the politicians of 
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the present day, he is the most con- 
spicuous for the apparent strength 
and vehemence of his _ political 
hatreds. The present outburst is 
more’ than usually foolish and re- 
prehensible ; and we rejoice that 
we have no greater guarantee of 
its sincerity than we had in times 
past with regard to other denuncia- 
tions and revilings. The working 
classes failed to treat them with the 
contempt they deserved ; but in the 
present instance, Mr. Lowe need 
hardly hope to be regarded as his 
sovereign’s rival and critic. Mr. 
Lowe’s escapades as a Minister did 
not increase the dignity of either 
the English Crown or Government ; 
and his conduct in Opposition will 
scarcely redound to the credit or 
reputation of the Liberal party. 

It seems to us that, in other ways 
besides the reference made to the 
Royal Titles Bill, the speech was 
quite as damaging to his friends as 


he could possibly hope that it would 


be to his opponents. ‘The strain of 
exaggeration is maintained through- 
out; but the difficulty of explain- 
ing the contentment of the people 
under the present Ministry, with 
the ignominious overthrow of his 
own, would have sobered a more 
temperate politician. He faced that 
difficulty manfully, and it was the 
only part of the speech which was 
not tainted by that unfortunate 
malevolence which he either feels 
or simulates. He boldly admitted the 
prostrate condition of his party ; he 
declared that they were powerless and 
hopeless, at least till the next elec- 
tion ; and even then the Home-Rulers 
were an insuperable obstacle. They 
had designedly spent their great 
majority, they had knowingly used 
it up in forcing measures upon the 
country —in “harassing”  legisla- 
tion, as it was called,—which alien- 
ated the*constituencies ; but 


**One crowded hour of glorious life, 
Is worth an age without a name,” 
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From the pride and pleasure with 
which he surveyed this prospect, 
he passed, by an easy and rapid 
transition, to describe the mode 
in which a disgraceful Jongevity 
may be secured. He instanced 
the Agricultural Holdings — Bill. 
With an excited audience before 


-him, exhorted to put “faith and 


trust in each other for unanimous 
exertion,” so as to prevent “ irrep- 
arable mischief being done by the 
conduct of the present Govern- 
ment,” the very first instance he 
adduced was a complete answer to 
the charge. The mind of the 
speaker had so far wandered away 
from “irreparable mischief” that 
he in terms denounced the bill as 
a sham, a “colourless measure, so 
balanced and so washed out that 
one does not know whether he 
would rather have it or be without 
it”. He began by saying he heart- 
ily disapproved it, and ended that 
it was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence whether it passed or not. 

Here again the speech, violent as 
it is, is damaged by its transparent 
insincerity. For the rest, the Iron 
Duke, the Mistletoe, the Suez 
Canal, two appointments in the 
Civ'l Service—one of them beivg 
of Lord ilampton, distinguished 
for his parliamentary and official 
career — and increased estimates, 
were the topics upon which he was 
pleased to dwell. The whole speech 
was remarkable chiefly for its bitter- 
ness and its bad taste; it gives no 
evidence of the orator being con- 
scious in his heart of any serious case 
against the Ministry, and its exag- 
gerations and strained invectives 
weakened its effect. One striking 
portion of it was the defence of the 
harassing legislation of former years, 
and the implied threat that if he 
renews his ministerial career he will 
repeat the experiments which the 
country has condemned. A state- 
ment of that kind will do more 
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‘than a dozen Agricultural Holdings 
Bills to secure to the present Govern- 
ment a “disgraceful longevity ;” 
and if Mr. Lowe has nothing more 
to say, after two and a half years’ 
dreary waiting and watching, in 
denunciation of their measures, 
and of the irreparable mischief 


which he says they are doing, 


the public confidence will remain 
unshaken. This and other speeches 
show that there are not many states- 
men who can fight a losing battle 
with the gallantry, resolution, and 
spirit displayed for so many years 
by Mr. Disraeli. The speech was 
unduly depressed in tone, and 
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wanted breadth and vigour. It 
certainly leaves the impression that 
if this is all that can be said against 
a Ministry which has been upwards 
of two years in existence, England 
has not much to complain of, and 
the Government is as far as ever 
from its decline and fall. It is 
fortunate for the whole country 
that it is so; for, according to all 
appearances, — according even to 
Mr. Lowe’s admissions,—it would 
require a.complete revolution in 
politics before the Liberal party 
can again supply the public need 
of a strong and durable Adminis- 
tration. 








